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PREFACE 


HIS volume is chiefly an abridgment of the large edition 

of Demosthenes on the Crown which was prepared by me 

for the Syndics of the University Press and published in 1901. 
The critical notes are omitted, and such remarks on the text as 
seemed necessary are introduced in the explanatory notes. ‘The 
notes, the Historic Sketch, and especially the Essays, have been 
abridged, while some more elementary matter has been added in 
the notes. I have attempted to give what I deem most essential 
to an understanding of this masterpiece of oratory. No mere 
commentary can make a speech like this intelligible to those 
who have not an accurate knowledge of the events which are 
discussed, and of their relation to other events. No adequate 
treatment of historical points is possible in scattered notes, and 
references to a general history (even to Grote or Curtius) are 
not sufficient. The student of Demosthenes needs a connected 
narrative of the events which especially concern him, with refer- 
ences to the authorities, without being distracted by other details 
in which he has no immediate interest. To meet this want, I 
have given an “ Historical Sketch” of the period from the 
accession of Philip to the battle of Chaeronea, in which I have 
enlarged disproportionately on the events and questions dis- 
cussed in the orations of Demosthenes and Aeschines on the 
Crown, and have alluded slightly (or perhaps not at all) to many 
important matters which are not essential to the study of these 
speeches. This would be unpardonable in a history: but this 
sketch assumes a general knowledge of the history of the period 


which it covers, and makes no pretence to being such a history 
vil ; 


vill PREFACE 


in itself. With. this view, I have given what may seem undue 
prominence to the neyotiations which led to the Peace of Philo- 
crates; for a minute knowledge of these is absolutely necessary 
to a correct understanding of the brief but cogent argument of 
Demosthenes in Cor. §§ 17—52, and to a fair judgment of the 
whole political course of both Demosthenes and Aeschines at 
this decisive crisis in the history of Athens. Much new light 
has been thrown upon the period which I have treated from 
inscriptions recently discovered by the French explorers at 
Delphi and from the Corpus Jnscriptionum Atticarum. In pre- 
paring this sketch I have made constant use of Grote and of 
Schaefer’s Demosthenes und Seine Zeit. 

In revising the text I have in most cases followed the au- 
thority of the Codex %, especially when it is supported by its 
companion L'. See Essay vi. In preparing the commentary 
I have been constantly aided by the long line of editors, whose 
names are too familiar to need mention. I must, however, ex- 
press my great obligation to Westermann and Blass, especially 
for references to parallel passages and for other illustrations. I 
have found it impossible to give credit for every remark and 
reference which may be borrowed from these or other recent 
editors: many of these are found in the notes of Dissen and the 
older editors, and many have long been in my own collection of 
notes. Nothing is harder to trace than old references, and 
most of those relating to Demosthenes on the Crown may now 
be assumed to be common property. 

I take great pleasure in expressing (not for the first time) 
my deep indebtedness to Dr Henry Jackson of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who did me the inestimable service of reading and 
revising the proofs of the large edition. There are few pages in 
that volume which have not had the benefit of his criticism. 

For the picture of the Scythian bowman in page 280 I am 
indebted to the kindness of my former pupil, Miss Florence A. 
Gragg, who photographed the figure in the Museum at Athens. 





PREFACE ix 


I have avoided many discussions of grammatical points in 
the notes by references to my Syntax of the Greek Moods and 
Tenses (M.T.), and I have occasionally referred to my Greek 
Grammar (G.). The references to Grote 1x.—x11. are made to 
the first edition ; those to earlier volumes to the second edition. 

I have made no attempt to be neutral on the question of the 
patriotism and the statesmanship of Demosthenes in his policy 
of uncompromising resistance to Philip. It seems to me that 
the time for such neutrality is past. I cannot conceive how any 
one who knows and respects the traditions of Athens, and all 
that she represents in the long contest of free institutions against 
tyranny, can read the final attack of Aeschines and the reply of 
Demosthenes without feeling that Demosthenes always stands 
forth as a true patriot and statesman, who has the best interests 
of his country at heart and upholds her noblest traditions, while 
Aeschines appears first as a trimmer and later as an intentional 
(if not a corrupt) ally of Philip in his contest with Athens. That 
the policy of resistance to Philip’s aggressions failed at last is no 
discredit to the patriotism or the statesmanship of Demosthenes. 
Can any one, even at this day, read the pathetic and eloquent 
appeal of Demosthenes to posterity in Cor. §§ 199—208, and 
not feel that Athens would have been unworthy of her glorious 
past if she had submitted to Philip without a struggle for liberty, 
even if Chaeronea and all its consequences had been seen by 
her in advance? MHer course was plain: that of Demosthenes 
was even plainer. 


W. W. GOODWIN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
November 6, 1903. 
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AHMOZ@ENOTS 
IIEPI TOT STE®ANOT 


IIPOQTON ep, & dvdpes ‘AGnvaior, Trois Geois 
Beets evyouat Tact Kal macais, bony evvotay exov ey@ 
226 SuaTeA® TH TE TONE Kal TaCLW bpiv, TocauTqY uTrap- 

Ear por map tuav eis rovrovi tov ayava, eral? 


PROOEMIUM: §§ 1—8. The solemn 
earnestness with which Demosthenes 
undertook this vindication of his whole 
political life is shown by the unusual 
and impressive prayer with which he 
ae and still more by its repetition. 

He shows the same spirit in the ap- 

eal to the Gods in § 141, with which 
he introduces his account of the fatal 
events which led to Chaeronea, and 
in his peroration (§ 324). 

§ 1.1. rots Gcots wact nal wdicats, 
to all the Gods and Goddesses. eds is 
Goddess as well as God, ded being 
poetic; thus-7 eds is the common 
title of Athena. A slight extension of 
the solemn formula raoc xal rdoats 
becomes absurdly comic in Ar. Av. 
866 eDxer0e BSpvoiw "Odvywlos Kal 
’Oduurlyot waor Kal wdoyor. 

» 2. edvotav: efvoia may mean de- 
votion based on any superiority or 
merit, including /oyalty of a subject 
to a prince or of a servant to his 
master (even of a dog to his mistress), 
devotion to a benefactor, and even 
enthusiasm for the success of a con- 
testant in the games (though felt by 
a stranger). Here it means a good 
citizen’s loyal devotion to the state. 


B 


*Arrixds. 


See Jackson’s note on edvoa in 
Trans. of Cambr. Philol. Soc. II. p. 
115, where he explains the word in 
Arist. Pol. 1.6 (12558, 17) as “loyalty, 
i.e. the willing obedience which an 
inferior renders to a kind and con- 
siderate superior.” He refers espe- 
cially to Arist. Eth. 1x. 5, §$ 3, 4 
(1167, 18), ddws ik be iy 
kal émielxecdy tiva ylverat, Srav Ty 
gavy adds ris # dvdpetos H ri Towovroy. 
—txov Siaredd: dri rod del %yw, 
Schol. (See M.T. 879.) 
The words xwy» dcaredet with edvora 
probably occurred in Ctesiphon’s de- 
cree. Aeschines (III. 49) quotes from 
the decree Sri Starede? cal Aéywr xal 
wpartwy: see the spurious indictment 
(below) § 541°, and § 57?-%. 

3. trdpfat pou, de cranted me (be 
made avatlable to me). The funda- 
mental idea of Urdpxw in this sense 
is best seen in ra Uwdpyovrra, the re- 
sources or the existing conditions, i.e. 
what ts avatlable, what one has to 
depend on: see note on brdpxev § 955, 
and BéAricrov brdpxet, IX. 5. 

4. dyava: see note on dywl fouat, 

3°.—€rev8’, secondly: simple trevra 
(without 5é) is the regular rhetorical 


” 


2 AHMOZOENOY 


ed ? \ ‘ 0’ e \ e A XN A e , 
OTep é€oti padto® wrép tov Kal THS vmerdpas 5 
evoeBeias te xat Sdfns, TovTo mapactiocat Tous 
4 * aA 

Geovs bpiv, wn Tov avTidicov cvpBovrov trotncacba 
Tept TOU Tas aKkovely Huds ewov Set (ayéTNLOV yap 
A w a U > \ ‘\ a \ \ 4 > 
Gv €in TOUTO Ye), ANAG TOUS VOLOUS Kal TOV SpKov, év 2 
e \ a a 
@ Tpos atract Tos AdXOls Sixaiows Kal Tov’TO yéypa- 

\ a A 
TTAl, TO o0iws auoiv axpodcacOa. Toto 8 éativ 
ov pevoy TO Ln WpoKaTeyvwxdevar pndeyv ovde TO THY 
w ” 5) bY a > \ \ \ ry ’ a 
eUvolav tonv atrodovvat, AAG TO Kal TH Ta€et Kal TH 5 

/ e 4 , a) 
atronoyia, ws BeBovrAnTal Kal mponpntat TOY ayou- 

Ld a 

Couevwy ExacTos, ovTaS Eaaat ypnoacbaL, 


formula after rp@rov pév (see §§ 8, 18, 
177, 235, 248: cf. 267). Thucydides 
generally has this, but often @re:ra 56. 

5. Smep tol: sc. efxoua, refer- 
ring to the whole sentence érep... 
dxpodcagGat, The relation of Sep to 
rovro here is clearly that of 8 re (§ 8°) 
to the following rovTo.—torl pddvo 6” 
trep tpdv, concerns you especially 
(more than myself). 

6. evoreBelas: referring to the oath 
(§ 2). Greek evo éBera reached a lower 
level than our Piety, including nega- 
tive abstinence from impiety, so that 
one who does not break his oath is so 
far evo eB)s.—-rovro mapac Theat bpiv, 
may put this into your hearts: rotvro 
refers back emphatically to the omit- 
ted antecedent of dep, as ovrws (§ 27) 
to that of ws, and is explained by pny 
roy avrldixov K.7T.d. 

8. rot w&s...5e0: explained by rd 
xal...xphoacOa (end of § 2): cf. rep 
Tov Syriva rpdrov xph Hv, Plat. Rep. 
352 D. 

§ 2. 1. rdw Spxov: the Heliastic 
oath, which each judge had sworn. 
The document in XXIV. 149—I5I 
purporting to be this famous oath 
(hardly authentic) has this clause: xal 
axpodcouat Tov Karn ydpou kal Tov d1ro- 
ovyoupévov duolws dudoty. For the 


connection of the laws with the oath, 
see note on § 6°. 

2. Stxalors, just provisions. 

3. d&xpodcacGat : this (2) or dxpo- 
Go@ac (L) is far preferable to the 
emendation axpodceo Gaz, the fut. infin. 
being exceptional with 76. The infin. 
with 76 here denotes simply the pro- 
vision for hearing both sides imparti- 
ally and is not in oratio obliqua (M.T. 
96, III). 

4. TO ph wpoxateyvwnévar: sof 
having decided against (xatd) either 
party in advance, the perf. expressing 
completion (M.T. 109): 76 uh mpo- 
Karayva@vat would be timeless, like ré 
dxpodoac at (above) and 7d drodotvar 
and 7d éaca (below).— ov8€ (sc. 
pdvov), nor only (cf. § 93) 7). 

. tony (pred.), em equal measure. 
eee a] wakes. XphoacGat, i.e. Zo 
allow everyone to ‘adopt not only (xai) 
that order of argument but also (kat) 
that general plan of defence whitch etc. 

6. dodoylq refers strictly to the 
defence, which alone remained.— ds... 
éxaoros: Exagros is made subject of 
the relative clause, as this precedes; 
we reverse the order, -and translate 
it with xphoacba.—tdv dywvifo- 
pévev xacros (not éxdrepos), acc. to 
Weil, is “tout homme qui plaide sa 


+h. =. eee ee) ee eli le, ee 
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ae +. er ee 































use,” a general expression. He re- 
rks that dywolfoua: applies especi- 
to the defendant. 
is is a dignified appeal against 
e offensive demand of Aeschines 
11. 202), that the court should 
her refuse to hear Demosthenes 
a (at least) compel htm to follow 

8 adversary’s order of argument. 
D rties could not be heard im- 
ly if one were compelled dy 
court itself to present his case 
‘the most damaging order at his 
Ep ponent’s dictation. 

a6 3. Be woAXd: sc. A\arrduara. 
tp Sy peydAa, even serious. 
| a cs oe like dydéy, used 
memamentests of all kinds, here of a 
mupeent. See the pun on the two 
Eeengs of dywricacGa wept Oard- 
aan TV. 47. 


es ner a to forfeit: cf. dwo- 
om pas 54, and the following 


5 pres ph ety rv ypadhy, not to 
a Meets case: cf. "Od\turia mar, 
a dso 126; Vidura veg, Aesch. 


XY ‘< + me wodnds...ypadas Siwtas obde- - 
ft hes 


meer, Ant. 2, A%,5. A victori- 
ndant is said ypadhy (8lany) 
»,a defeated defendant ypa- 


TTEP! TOY £TE@ANOY 3 


TIoAAa pev ot» Syary’ dXarrodpat xatd rovrow 3 
rov ay&va Aloyivou, b00 8, & dvdpes "AOnvaios, xat 
peydra, ty pev Sr: ov rept trév looy ayoulopas: ov 
ydp dori loov viv duol ris rap’ ior eiwolas ba- 
papteiy cai TrovTm pr édeiy THY ypadny, GAN enol 
pev—ov Bovropa Suvoyepes eirreivy ovdév apydpevos 
rod Adyou, obros & dx wepiovelas pov xarnyopei. 
frepov 5, 8 dice racw avOpwroas imdpye, Tov pev 
Aosdoptay cal Tay KaTnyopiay axovey Hddws, ToIs 
ératvovot & abtots dyOecOat> rovrwy tolvuy 8 pév 4 
dors mpds ndovny rovr@ Sdédora:, § 5é macww ws Eros 
eirreiy dvoyret Aowrdy duol. xdv pev evraPfovpevos 


hy (Slenv) dpretv.—GAN enol pav: a 
familiar dwoo.wryers, often quoted by 
the rhetoricians. What is plainly 
meant would sound unpleasant (8ve- 
xepés) and suggest disaster in the 
opening of his speech. See Quint. 
1X. 2, §4, who quotes “quos ego— 
sed motos praestat componere fluc- 
tus,” Aen. 1. 135. 

7. bx weprovelas, afan advantage, 
lit. from an abundance, like a rich 
man who stakes little compared with 
his wealth. In Luke xxi. 4, the rich 
cast into the treasury “of their abund- 
ance” or “ superfluity,” dxrol repo- 
cetvorros abrots. 

8. trepov 8 (sc. éAdrrwpya) corre- 

nds to é» perv in 3, and keeps up 
the construction of wodAd dAarrofpat 
in 1.—6...dwdpya, which ts a natural 
disposition of the whole human race: 
waowy dvOpwroas suggests the subject 
of dxotew and 4xGerGa:, which ex- 
plain Erepo». 
g4. 2. apes h8oviy, makes 
for pleasure (toriv 486, Schol.): cf. 
Aeschyl. Pr. 494, &» efn Salyoorw wpds 
Hcovhy.—easg twos elaety modifies ra- 
ov. Aeschines (111. 241) had warned 
the court against the self-glorification 
of Demosthenes. 
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rotro uh) Aéye Ta werpayyuer cuauTe, otx tray 
arodtcacOa: ta xatyyopnpéva SdEe ob8 dd’ ok 5 
&fia@ tipacbas Sexvivar: dav & éf’ a nal weroljna 
wat wewon(lrevpas Badi{e, woddAdas Adyaw dvayxa- 
cOncopas wept éuavrov. trapdcopas per oi» ds 
petpieotata TovTo woveiy: & 1s 8 Avy rd wpGyp avrd 
dvayndly, rovrou thy alrlay obrdés dors Sieasos Eyay 10 
6 Tocovroy dyer’ dvotnodpevos. 

Olpas & Spas wdvras, & avdpes "AOnvaio, Av 6 
oporoyjoa: xowov elvas rovrovt tov dyer’ €uot xal 
Krnowovts cad ovdev exdrrovos df:ov orrovdis éuol: 
advrav pev yap arocrepeicGar AuMnpdv dors Kal 
xarerrov, Eros te xdv in’ eyOpot ty Tovro cup- § 
Balvy, updrduora Se ris trap’ tpev evvolas Kal gidray- 


Opwrias, dowrep nal Td 


. EGworéoacOa: see § 50°. 
cal wewolyxa cal wewed(rev- 
ect 2 pring nae petites 
a cation to modern 
ideas of style), for which ordinary 
—— would use rereNlrevpa: alone. 
her instances are BeBoddqra xal 
wpetpyra (§ 2°), rerpayudrwr xal we- 
wedktrevsévwy and xareveddou xa 
SedBadrres (§ 118-7), érpaysdea nal 
SceEsfes (§ 13°), SeéBarre wal dreéxer 
(§ 14%), €bl8agas cat dceEHOes (§ aes 
wodepety xat Siagdper Oar (§ 31°). In 
these cases one verb is generic and 
the other specific; but sometimes two 
verbs of nearly or quite the same 
meaning are used together for a simi- 
lar rhetorical effect, as wpdrrey xal 
— § 62*), Sdvrevxal bvrer (§$72°*). 
(le, proceed, more formal 
then ped or go 

8. ba prcurure: cf. the full form 

és ay a, perpodrara, § 256°. 
Avayndty, whatever the 
case itself m may require of me (lit. com- 
pel me): with dvayaége without an 


r 


tuxeiy TovTay péyordy 


infin. cf. Quint. x1. 1, 22, qui Aoc se 
isset 
constrection (M.T. 762). 


The apodosis is future in sense, after 


the future 5 rs a» dvaynd fy. 

11. vevetrev dydv’, a suit like 
this, i.e. in which Ctesiphon is in- 
dicted and Demosthenes accused : cf. 


. ay épodoyficas iso z 
and L): d» after a comma is allowed 
when words belonging to the same 


clause precede, as here dmas wdrras 
(M.T. 222). 
3. ebbev Ddrrevos, guise as great. 
4. wWhvreav dwoerepctota:, f be 


deprived of re iid cf. rarvraxe), 
pi fey ok 1%, 

(by so much) as: the 
implied rosoéry is felt as limiting 
padcora (sc. Nuwagpdy cal xaherby).— 
wal before rd rvyxety expresses the 
parallelism (so to speak) between 
os | and guining the privileges: 
see @ cal Scexwh60n, § 60*, and note. 


mw sae 
— 


. TEP! TOY =TE*ANOY 5 


dori. 


wept rovrev 5 dvros rovroui Tov d&yavos, 6 


df: xa Sdopas mdvtrav opolas tpov axovcal pov 
wept Tay Katryyopnudvev arodoyoupevoy Sixales, 
Gowep of vouos Kedevovory, ots o TUels e€ apyis 
Sdrwv, ebvous dy buiv cal Snpotixcos, ov pdvoy TH 5 
ypdyas xupious geto Seiv elvas adAA Kal TH Tos 
dcxdfovras opepondva, ova dmortay vyiv, & y euol 7 
galverat, Add’ opdv br Tas airias Kai ras &kaBonras, 
als dx trod mpdrepos Aéyav o Seoxwy loyvet, ove ert 
rep hev'yovrs wrapenGeiv, ef uh Tar Sicaldvrwy Exacros 
ipev Thy mpos Tos Oeots evocdBaavy duratrrov ral § 
Ta Tod Néyovtos bordpou Sica’ ebvoixds mpoodd-erat, 


Such a cal can seldom be expressed 
in English, except by emphasis. 
‘¢. 2. Gf: cal Slopes: see note 
on e 
Seecales belongs to dro$sa:, from 
which it is separated partly for em- 
‘ernoey and Lee to bring it directly 
ore éewep. It cannot be taken 
with dwedeyeundvev, as the laws (§ 2°) 
have no reference to dreXeyia, but re- 
quire the judges to hear both sides 


impartially. 
4. 6 ribale & py fe, i.e. the ori- 
nal maker: 6 vbéyev riOels is used 
ike sopeérys, for the /awgiver, whose 


title is ual. 
5 il ia a friend of the people 


or ¢@ wlar ment: see Ar. 
Neb. 1187, 6 Zéde» 6 warads fy 
OchbSqpes 7 hy Gdorv.—ob pévov...dme- 

: i.e. Solon thought that these 
provisions for an impartial hearing 
should have not merely the ordinary 
sanction which all laws have hy enact- 
ment (re ypdya:), but the further 
security which they gained by the 
judges swearing to uphold them. 
by double sanction was secured 


enacting that these provisions 
law should be*a part of the 
Heliastic oath. ypdgw, besides mean- 


ing fo propose a law ov decree, often 
refers to the enactment as a whole, as 
here. 

§ 7. 2. vde alrlas nal rae bra- 
Bedrde, here used like Aowopla re cat 
alrla in XX. 21, 22, There alrla is 
thus defined, as opposed to freyxes: 
alrla pev yap dori Sray Tes Pile x44- 
cduevos dye wh wapdoxynra wierey 
Gv Neyer, Theyxes 5é bray Sy Avefey ris 
wal rédyPs duol Sel—y. Commonly, 
elrla refers to an accusation, wh-ther 
true or false: cf. § 127 (elwep fear 
édGeis). See Shilleto on Thuc. 1. 23 
and 69. 

3. r0Om Myav: in public 
suits (ypagal) in the Heliastic courts, 
each side spoke once (though the 
time might be divided among several 
speakers), the plaintiff first; in private 
suits (8ixa:), and in the Areopagus, | 
each side was allowed a second argu- 
ment. 

4. wapedrtety, fo escape (get by): 
as ért Spoudwy. Scholl. 

6. rodAtyoures beripoy, the second 
(later) speaker, i.e. the defendant (r08 
petryorros) : see Ar. Vesp. 15, od Ago» 
wpérepos, Dem. 1. 16, rods tordrovs... 


elréyras.—Slnar, pleadings, the state- 
ment of his righés: ct. § 9° (see West. ). 
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rat tapacyewv éavrov icov nat Kowov aud 


axpoatiy obra rhv Sidyvwow troinoerac rept 


TOV. 


MéAdov be rot re idfov Blov mavtos, ose 
Adyor Siddvas Tryepoy ral rev Kowwy Tero TEV/é 
Bovropa: wddey tos Geos mapakanécat, Kal 
rloy ipo ebyopat mparoy pev, Sony civoiar 
dym Staterm tH more cal waow wiv, Tor 
irdpfac pos eis rovrovt rov ayeva, ered 
pdr cuvolcayv cal mpds evdotiay Koi Kai 
evodBeaav éxdory, Ttovro wapacthca: Tacit v4.6 
wept tauTnot TIS ypadys yvovat. be 

Ei pev oty epi dv ediwxe pdvoy xatnydy. 
Aioxlyns, xnayo wept avrov tod ir hess ~:, 
evOis Av areXoyouuny: érady & ove éXaTTWO A: yo 'Lemey 


—wpowSleras, shall receive kindly, 
take under his protection. 


q- xowdv: impartial. 

. eobre repeats with emphasis the 

idea of wapacyer...dxpoarhy.—Br4h- 

yreoety, decision (between two sides). 
$8. 2. Adyow SBdvar, fw render 

an account, used often of the formal 

accounts which all officers of state 


In §§ 9— 52 the orator replies to 
charges which are foreign to the in- 
dictment (tw rs ypadfjs). We have 
(1) an introduction in §9; then (2) he 
speaks of his private life in §§ 10, 
Ir; then (3) of his public policy in 
$§ 12—52. 

Under (3) we have an introduc- 
tion (§§ 12—16), and the defence of 
his policy concerning the Peace of 
Philocrates (§§ 17—-52). The last 
contains an introduction (§ 17), the 
narration (§§ 18—49, and the con- 
clusion (§§ 50—52). 

§ 9. 1. el...nxarnyépneey, ie. if 
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rendered at the ef@uvar; -¢ . ' 
WT, 11, 12, and cf. § 625%; vex. Sine 
b mi - 


° float: scr, 
(subj.), as in § 1°.—ro 
give that judgment. 


he had confined his accu - 
speech) fo the charges 4 
ment (ypagot): see thes 
tion between xarnyopeiin | « 
§ 15%°. 
2. wpoPovAciparos: th -' ‘ic Gili 
of a bill which had pajse-. ogdy 
Senate, though the less exmpt U4iRe 
was often applied to it & 
3. eb0ds dv drreAoyoRnt 
atonce proceed (\it. be now 
to my defence, etc. Cf, 
drre, guile as much (as, 
accusation). Ave 


Digitized by Google 
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TaddA@ dteEt@ov avnroxe Kal Ta TrEioTA Katepevoatd 
pov, avayxaioy elvas vopilw Kat dixarov dua Bpayéda, 
® dvdpes "AOnvaior, rept TovTwv eiteiy mparov, iva 
pnoels tuav ois EEwbev Adyos Hypévos adAXOTPLO- 
Tepov TaV wTrép THS ypadhys Sucaiwy aKovyn pov. 
Tlept pv 82) trav idiwy doa Aovdopovpevos BeBrda- 
odnunke trept éuod, Oedoacbe ws ara xal Sixaa 
Aéyw. Eb pév late pe ToLoVTOY olov ovTOS HTLaTO (ov 
yap GAX08 tov BeBiwxa f trap’ dpiv), unde Povnv 
avadoynobe, und eb Tavta Ta KoLWa wTrépev TreTrONL- 
Tevpal, AAN avaotavtes Katayndicac# non. et Se 
ToAA@ BeaAtio TovTou Kal éx BerTiovwv, Kal pndevos 


10 


4. TadAa Se—rav belongs to both 
dvidwxe and karevevoaro.—avhrwxe: 
often of lavish expense.—ra wActora : 
the antithesis to the comp. odk é\drTw 
seems to show that the superl. is to 
be taken literally. The statements 
repudiated by Demosthenes about his 
private life and the Peace of Philo- 
crates can well be said to outnumber 
all the others, 

7. &dd\orpibrepoy, less hindly (with 
greater alienation). 

8. Tédv...Sucalwv: like dikasa, § 78, 
Two genitives with dxovw are rare.— 
vwep: in the same sense as mepl, as 
often in the orators, who, however, 
often observe the common distinction. 
Cf. § 1 and § 1138046 and xxuI. 19, 
Tous wepl Tay vouwy Ndyous dxovay Lov. 


The reply in §§ 10, 11 to the 
charges against his private life and 
character amounts merely to a scorn- 
ful refusal to discuss them, and an 


appeal to the judges to decide against’ 


him at once if they believe them. 
§10. 1. wepl rév ldlev: with 
8ca BeB\acdhunxe (not with Aéyw), 
the omitted antec. of the cognate dca 
being understood as limiting edoac de 


..Aéyw, as regards all the calumnties 
which he has abusively uttered about 
my private life. The whole sentence 
wepl pév...déyw is parallel to rep yey 
..€gerdow in § 115, (West., Bl.)— 
Aordopodpevos PePAacrhhynke: forthe 
relation of Aovdopla and BrAacgypula to 
karnyopla see § 1237. Bracdnula is 
slander, a special form of Aodopla, 
abuse in general. Our word d/asphemy 
(like many others) never goes beyond 
the special meaning which it derives 
from the ecclesiastical Greek: cf. anged, 
apostle, hypocrite, liturgy, litany, etc. 

3. Tototrov: sc. dyra (M.T. 911). 
So BeArlw (7) and xelpova (8). 

4. pnde dovanv dvacy yo Ge = unde 
POcyybueviy pe dvdoxnode, i.e. stop 
my speech at once. 

twavra Ta Kova: i.e. settle the 
case without reference to my public 
acts. 

7, BeAtlw xal de PeAtidver, deter 
and better born: cf. tls dv xal rlywy, 
§ 1265 (below). See Terent. Ph. i. 2, 
65, bonam bonis prognatam.—pndevds 
tv petplwmv xelpova, i.e. guile as 
good as any of our respectable citizens 
(cf. § 1267) : this moderate expression 
is made more effective by iva...Aéyw. 
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TOV perplor, i iva pnodev érray Ges Neyo, Xeipova Kal 
ene Kal TOW epous umEdnpare kal yiyv@qKere, Tour 
pev pnd vrrép Tav GrAXAwY TioTEveTE (OHAOV Yap ws 
opolws atravr émAaTTeTO), uot &, nv Tapa Tavta 
\ t ” - 9 t > 9 \ a > 2 
Tov xpovoy evvoay éviddeary® eri morArA@V ayovev 
TOV TpOTEpoV, Kal vuvi TrapacyecOe. KaxonOns & 
a 9 / a a ” 97 \ 
av, Aicyivn, tovTo tavtedas evnOes @nOnS, TOUS 
Tept TOY TeTpaypevov Kal TreToALTevLEevOY AdyoUS 
2 / \ \ / \ \ A 
apévta pe mpos Tas Rodopias tas Tapa aov 
tp&ecGar. ov 8% woijow TodTO’ ovy ovTwW TeTU- 
gwoua' adr’ wrép pev TeV TeorTevpevaY a 
xaTeypevdou kat dvéBarres eferaoa, THs O€ Toptretas 
TauTys THs avedqy ryeryevnwerns (Borepov] a av Bovdo- 
pévors axovey 4 ToUTOLCL, pYncOnodpua. 


12. éwlaoddAdv dyavev: see §§ 249, Nordopety. 
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The Scholia have: wop- 


250, where he speaks of being brought 
to trial “daily” after the battle of 
Chaeronea. 

§ 11. 1. caxohOns...cinGes of Ons: 
an untranslatable rapovouacia,the sar- 
castic effect of which, as pronounced by 
Demosthenes, can easily be imagined. 
KkaxonOns, ill-natured, malicious, is in 
antithesis to eyes, good-natured (in 
the double sense of our sémple). The 
idea (imperfectly expressed) is: #a/t- 
cious (tll-natured) fellow though you 
are, you conceived this perfecily simple 
(stlly) notion. 

3. wempaypévov al weTroAtTEv- 
pévwv: see note on § 48. 

5. Terbpopac: cf. rerupwdo Gat, IX. 
20. If rvddis connected with Tugov 
or Tudus, rervg@wyat must mean / am 
distracted or crazed, like éuBpdyrnros 
(§ 2437). If it is derived from rigos, 
mist or smoke (see Lidd. & Sc.), rerv- 
@wyuac means J am stupefied, befogged 
or wrapl in smoke. 

7, woptelas, ribaldry ( processton- 
talk). See Harpocr.: roumelas xal 
wopmrevecy avTi rov Nocdoplas xai 


melas, Notdoplas, UBpews: év rats rop- 
waits wpoowmretd tives hopovvres an- 
éoxwrrov rovs &ddous, ws év éopr7 
waltovres, érl auatay pepbuevor. See 
é& dudéns, § 1227, and ropreverr, 
§ 1247. 

8. avédyv, loosely, without check: 
cf. dvinus and &vecis.—@v...rovrovol : 
if these (judges) shall wish to hear tt. 
See Thuc. vi. 46, r@ Nexla poo dex o- 
phévy Hv, and other examples in M.T. 
goo. Whiston compares Liv. XXI. 50, 
quibusdam volentibus novas res fore. 


§§ 12—16. After thus dismissing 
the private charges as unworthy of a 
reply, he comes to the charges against 
his conduct with regard to the Peace 
of Philocrates in 346 B.c. In this 
introduction he dwells on the outrage 
of bringing such grave charges against 
a statesman in a way which neither 
allows the accused a fair opportunity 
to defend himself, nor gives the state 
any adequate remedy against him if 
he is guilty, while it may entail grave 
consequences on an innocent person. 
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Ta pév odv Katnyopnuéva modda, Kal trepi ov 12 
éviov peyaddas Kal Tas éoyatas ot voor did0acr 


TLMpias ° 


tov S€ tapdyTos ayavos 1% MTpoaipects 


aitn: éxOpod pev érjpeaav exer kal VBpww Kal dordo- 
pilav cal tpomndaKio pov opod Kal tavra Ta ToOLaUTAa* 5 
TOV PEVTOL KATNYOPLOV Kal TOV alTL@aV TOV ELpnuevon, 
elrep Hoav adOeis, ovx Eu TH Tore Siknv afiav 


aBeiv, odd eyryus. 


§12. 1. wepl ov évlwv, about 
which in some cases: évlwy qualifies 
jy (West.). Cf. XXVII. 23, cal doa 
gma. 

3.  wpoalpeorts airy’ arn’ (so 
2) is much more expressive than airy 
(with no stop), pointing vividly to the 
following statement of the true pur- 
pose of Aeschines, It also gives ray 
pévrot KaTnyopr@y x.7.d. (6) its proper 
relation to éx@pot uév. The Schol. 
charges this passage with dodgea 
wo\d}. The thought is as follows :— 
The charges include some of the 
gravest known to the law, which 
provides the severest penalties for 
the offences; but this suit was never 
brought to punish anybody for these. 
I will tell you what its object is 
(arn): it is to give a personal enemy 
an opportunity to vent his spite and 
malice,while it givesthe state no means 
of properly punishing my crimes if I 
am guilty. The first clause, rd ev... 
Tiwwplas (I—3), states the gravity of 
the actual charges, and i is opposed to 
the following roi d¢...atrn. The latter 
introduces the double construction, 
(a) éxOpod pev...Tovaira and (6) rép 
pévrot...o0d éyyus, in which the mo- 
tive of Aeschines and the inadequacy 
of this suit to deal with the alleged 
crimes are declared. The last two 
clauses are confirmed, (2) by od ap... 
Oluasy dori (§ 1 13!-4), (6) by dAN ég’ 
ols... ypagdmevoy (§ 135-1). Finally, 
od yap Shwov...éypdyaro (§ 1311-18) 


ov yap adatpeicBat To mpoced- 18 


action, virtually admits that the course 
just pointed out (é¢ ols. 


[rs that Aeschines, by his present 


-ypapdsuevor) 


’ is the only consistent one. 


4. trhpeaav, malice (cf. § 137) : see 
éxnpedtw, maliciously insult, §§ 1384, 
320°,—éxe, involves, contains. 

7, elrep joav dAnPeis, sz verae 
evant (not essent), a simple supposi- 
tion, with nothing implied as to its 
truth: there is no need of reading ovx 
évfv in the apodosis.—ov« éu, et és 
not pape i.e. by this suit. 

8. o08 tyyés (sc. délav), nor any- 
thing like it. 

§ 13. Here the orator gives the 
most striking proof of his adversary’s 
malicious purpose (ém#pecav), viz. his 
bringing a form of suit by which he 
hoped to deprive Demosth. of the 
power to defend himself (Aéyou rv- 
xetvy). It must be remembered that 
Aesch, had not merely prosecuted 
Ctesiphon instead of Detnosth., but 
had also (III. 200—202) besought the 
judges most earnestly not to allow 
Demosth. to speak as Ctesiphon’s 
advocate. 

I. ov ydp adatpetr Oar «.7.d.: in 
2 det is crowded into the line by a 
later hand after d@aipetoOar. If we 
omit dei, ddarpeto Par and rot'ro wotety 
with their adjuncts are subjects of 
otre...€xov ore modiTixdy ore Slkardy 
éoriv, the negation of od and ovd’ 
being thrice repeated in obre. As we 
naturally omit of in translation (that 
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Ociv to SHum Kal Adyou Tuxeiv—ovd ev émnpelas 
take Kal dOdvou TovTO Trovetv—ovTE pa Tos Deots 
opbas éyov ote wodsTiKOV ovTE Sixatovy éoTLV, @ 
avdpes "AOnvaior: arr éf’ ols adicodvTd p’ éwpa 5 
THY TOY, Ova’ YE TNALKOUTOIS HAiKa VUV éTpay@der 
kat dueEner, Tais éx THY vouwv Tiwpias Tap’ avTa 
Tadicnpata yphoGat, eb pév etoayyerias afta mpat- 
Tov?’ éwpa, eloayyéAXOVTA Kal TOUTOY TOV TpdTrOV Eis 
kplow xaQtotavta wrap ipiv, es 5€ ypadovta mapad- 10 


vopa, Tapavopwy ypapdpmevov’ 


we may translate ore), we can give 
the emphatic odd’ (2) the force of s##// 
more (dazu, Bl.), and translate, for 
to try to take away my right to come 
before the people and be heard—still 
more to do this by way of mattce and 
spite—is neither right nor patriotic 
(see nute on 4) nor just. apatpeir bac 
is conative (cf. § 2075). For dga- 
petoOat as subject (where we might 
expect Td dpatpetoOar, were it not 
for the following 7d mpocedGetv), see 
Thuc. WI. 
wabery Sre éyyurdrw xeluevor, free 
mwadov ov uddioTa Thy Tinwplay dva- 
Aap Bdver.—rd mpooedOetv... ruxetv 
here is the right of every accused 
citizen to be heard before the popular 
court, which is here called Sjuos, as 
it is often addressed rhea AOnvator. 

2. év émnpelas rége, by way of 
(venting) malice: cf. § 63%, év r7.. 
rdége, and xXx. 81, év &y Opod jdper. 
So Il. 31. 

3. odre...otre...otre after ov: see 
Eur. frag. 322 (N.), ov« @oriv otre 
Tetxos ore Xpimara otr’ Ado duc gpi- 
Aaxrov ovdéey ws yuvh. 

4. op0@s éxov: stronger than 
6p96v.—troAireKdy, properly belonging 
to the state (see § 246"), here due to 
the state from a citizen: cf. X. 74, ovK 
tows o06€ mwodiriKds. Such conduct, 
it is meant, is not fair to the state. 


38, dutvacbar Se, re 


ov yap dnmov Krnot- 


In 1X. 48, mwodrrixds refers to the 
simple old-fashioned Spartan style 
of warfare. © 

5. ep ols...d6pa: a condensed 
form for éwi rots ddixhyaow & dé- 
Kovvrd we éwpa. 

6. obortnAtkovrots (=el Fy TyrL- 
KavTa), sup osing them to have been 
so great, érpayude wal Sefer (see 
note on § 4°), set forth in his tragic 
style (i.e. pompously), referring to the 
theatrical days of Aeschines, like ro- 
kplverar, § 155. Cf. x1x. 189, raira 
Tpaywoet. 

8. xpfioc8ar (sc. Slkarov Fv, sup- 
plied from dlxaidy dori in |. 4), he 
ought to have employed. 

9. eloayyé&AAovra and ypadd- 
pevov (II) express the manner of 
xphoGa:, and with it make the apo- 
doses to the conditions e/...éwpa and 
el...wapdvopua (sc. éwpa). eloayyéd\iw 
is fo indict by eloayyedla (a state 
prosecution), as ypdgdopa: is (prop- 
erly) ¢o indict by ordinary ypaph. 
Notice the distinction between ypd- 
govra mapdvoua, proposing illegal 
measures, and wapavéuwy ypapdbpevor, 
indicting for illegal proposals. For 
the double meaning of the passive 
of Ypdgw see note on § 56%. 

II. ov ey chbare. ov yap 
djrov belongs is hath clauses, Krneo. 
ev and éué 6’ x.7.d.: for td surely 
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pavra pév Suvatar Si@nev Ov eve, ewe &, eitrep Eerey- 
Ee evousclev, avrov ovx av éypawrato. Kal pny et tt 
TOV adrov wy vuvl duéBarre kal SreEner H Kal GAN’ 
oTtoby adixobyTa pe buds éwpa, eiol voor repli 
TavtTov Kal Tiwwpia, Kal ayaves Kal Kpices TiKpa 
Kal peyadd éyovoa tamitima, kal rovros é&fv 
atracw ypnoGa: Kal ornvix’ épalveto tadta Tweroun- 
KOS Kal ToUTOY TOY TpoTroY KExpnuevos Tois Tmpds pE, 
w@poroyelT av H Katnyopla Tois épyos avrov. viv & 
éxaotas THS opOAs Kal Sixalas od0v Kal duyav tows 
Tap avta Ta Tpaypata édéyxous, TocovTaAs boTEpov 
xpdvots aitias Kat oxwppata Kal rAodopias oup- 
gopnaas tiroxpivetar: elta Katnyoper pev épyod, 
xpives S€ TouTovi, kal Tov pév ay@vos Grou THY 


It 


14 


16 


cannot be that he ts prosecuting Ctest- 
phon on my account, and yet would» 
not have indicted me myself tf etc. See 
note on § 179%: 

"12. St dpe, ue 8°: 
petition. 

§14. 1—3. dr...ddpa: ifhe ever 
saw me etc., a simple supposition, to 
which eiot véuor and é&fv are a natural 
apodosis; é&jv, ke might, implies no 
unreal condition. Cf. é' ols éuwpa, 
§ 135.—v...5éBadrAc kal Srefyqet, i.e. 
which heslanderously related: cf. § 13°. 
~3—5. vépor...rdmiriuca: there is 
no tautology here. He first mentions 
laws and their prescribed Senalites 
(ripwplac), which would be used in 
adya@ves arlunro, in which the law 
fixed the penalties; then processes and 
(special) szdz¢s, in which heavy penal- 
ties could be inflicted by vote of the 
court (éyGves riyunrol). ércrlya, like 
Tiwhuara, are especially penalties 
which the judges assess (rider). 

6. danvlik ébalvero is so nearly 
equivalent to ef wore épalvero (M.T. 
528), that if he had ever been seen best 
translates it. It is often impossible to 


emphatic re- 


express an unreal condition in English 
by a relative sentence: here whenever 
he had been seen would not be clear. 
» 7. Kexpynpévos rols mpds pe, /v 
have dealt with me (managed his 
relations to nie). 

8. cpodoyetr Gv, would have been 
consistent, the impf. referring to the 
various occasions of xex;nuévos. If 
he had brought the proper suits 
(dy@ves kal xploecs) against me pcr- 
sonally at the time of each offence, 
his style of accusation (xarnyopia) 
before the court would have been 
consistent with his conduct; whereas 
now karnyope: péev éuod, kplve de 
rouvrovl (§ 155), this being his present 
epryov. 

§ 15. 3. rocovros torepov xpo- 
vos: the Peace of Philocrates was 
sixteen years old at the time of the 
trial. 

5. vwroxplverat, he plays his part: 
cf, érpaygdes in § 13°. The word 
implies not only pomposity but dis- 
simulation.—karnyope...cplver: see 
note on § 148, 

6. Tod d&yaévos SAov wpotoraras, 
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‘ Mv Yd ofe ? a“ >] > \ iA 
mpos éu éyOpav mpotctatat, ovdapov 8 ert tavtnv 
aTnVTnKws éuol Thy étépov Cntav émitipiav adere- 

/ / ‘ @ > W 

o0a. gaiverar. Kxaitow mpos amacw, ® avdpes 16 
"A@nvaior, Tots arAXows ols av eitrety tis trép Krn- 
opavrTos eyo, Kat TovT Eporye Soxet wal pan’ 
eixoTws av eye, St. THS Hyetepas eyOpas Hpas 
ép’ judy aitav Sixacov jv tov é€eracpov TroveicOa, 5 
ov TO ey Tpos adXANHAOUS aywvilerOar Tapanreitresy, 
étépw & 6t@ xaxov tt Swcopev Snteiv: irepBorn yap 
aduklas TOUTO Ye. 

Ilavra pév toivuy ta Katnyopnuev’ opolws éx 17 

tA w 4 wv / Ae > 9? > 4 
TovT@y av tis doe ovte Sixaiws ovr’ ém adnOeias 
ovdemas eipnudva’ BovrAopac 6€ Kal KaW ev Exactov 
avtav éferdoa, Kat parc? sca wep THS EipHuns | 
Kal Ths wpecBeias Kateyevoatéd pov, Ta Tempay- 5 
pe’ éavt@ peta Didroxpdrous avatibeis epol. eore 

he puts foremost in (at the head of) 
his whole suit. 


7, ovdSapod, sowhere, i.e. never: 
cf. of in § 1251 with following é» 


direct interrogative 6rw: the direct 
question would be érépy rly... 
dwooper ; 





@ 7210a,—éml rabtHy, upon this ground 
(that of our enmity), keeping the 
hgure of dwnvrnkas enol, having met 
me—or with a view to this, i.e. to 
fight it out (West., Weil, Bl.): cf. 
évraid’ awhyrnxas; § 1255, 

> 8. dmreryslav ddedéobar, i.e. to 
inflict driula, which Ctesiphon would 
incur as a public debtor if he were 
unable to pay his fine if convicted. 

§ 16. 3. Soxet, personal, sc. ris 
(from 2): we translate z¢ seems that 
one might say, because we must use a 
finite verb to express &y Xéyew (M.T. 


754). 
T 5. Slkacow nv, we ought (M.T. 
416): here of present time.—rév éfe- 
Tarpov woetoOar, fo settle up. 
7. érépy dry... Lnreiv, fo seek what 
other man we can harm, érépy 
standing emphatically before the, in- 


For the argument of §§ 17—52 
on the Peace of Philocrates, with its 
three divisions, see note before § 9. 

§ 17. 1. dépolws with mdvra, all 
alike. 

w 2. br GdrnOelas odSeptdis, zez7h s20 
regard to truth. 

3. elpnpéva: or. od/. with or 
dv.—Kae’ ev, singly.—txacrov: obj. of 
ééerdoas (West.): cf. cad’ Eva &xarrov 
Nvav droorepety, XXI. 142. 

4. wep (like. rept): see note on 

8 


6. dvarWels enol, putting upon me. 
Originally Aeschines prided himself 
on his close connection with Philo- 
crates in making the peace: see I. 
174, Thy elphynv Thy be éuod Kal Pido- 
Kparous yeyevnuévny. (See § 215, and 
note; and Hist. § 23.) 
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5 avayxaiov, & avdpes ’AOnvain, cai mpoojKov 
laws, ws Kat’ éxeivous TOUS ypdvous Elye TA TPaypaT’ 
avauvnoa, iva mpos Tov wmrapyovta Katpov Exacta 


Oewp7jte. 


10 


Tod ‘yap Pwxixovd avotdvtos Todguov, ov bv ue 18 
(od yap éyarye error suduny Ww TOTE), WP@TOY pev 
iets ovtrw SidxetcOe Hote Danas per Bovrer Bat 
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owOhvat, kaitrep ov Sixata trotovyras opavTes, On- 


Bato & oroty av éepnaOjvat tradovoty, ovn adoyas 5 
ovd adixws autos opyifopmevor’ ols yap evruynKecav 

9 o > 4 > w bd e 

év Aevxtpois ov petpiws éxéypnvto: ere 7 Tendo- 


7, Kal wpoofikov tows, and be- 
coming as well (as necessary ). 

9. Gvapvijoas: sc. Yuds, which is 
added in most mss. Cf. xx. 76, 
raid’ vrouvioa weipdoopat. —Ampds... 
Katpov, with reference to tts special 
occasion (that which delonged to it). 

§ 18. 1. Pwxrkod wodepov: the 
Sacred or Phocian War began in 356 
—355 and ended in 346 B.c. Demos- 
thenes made his first speech in the 
Assembly (on the nen) in 354 
B.C. (Hist. §§ 4, 8 

2 érohirevdpny : cf. § 601. 

3. ovrw Stéxevoe: when we com- 
pare this judicious account of the 
feelings of the AtHenians towards 
the Phocians and Thebans in 346 B.c. 
_ and earlier with the impassioned lan- 
guage of the speech on the Embassy 
and of the Second and Third Philip- 
pics, we see the sobering effect of 
time and of recent events. When 
the Thebans were exulting in the 
devastation of Phocis by Philip, and 
the political interests of Athens de- 
manded that the Phocians should 
be protected as allies, Demosthenes 
seemed to overlook their sacrilegious 
plundering of Delphi, which he now 
acknowledges. Again, the intimate 
alliance of Thebes and Athens in 
339 B.c., and still more the destruc- 


tion of Thebes by Alexander in 335, 
had changed the Athenians’ bitter 
hatred to the deepest sympathy. 
Still the orator cannot deny the old 
hostility against Thebes, nor the chief 
ground for it. 

5. (dere) drioby Gv pyc Ofvar 
maSotow: see M.T. 592 and 211. 
It is often hard to express in English 
the distinction between the infin. and 
the finite moods with are, especially 
when the infin. has dv and must there- 
fore be translated by a finite verb. 
The thought is, you were (so) adis- 
posed (as) to wish...and to feel that 
you would be pleased etc. (M.T. 584). 
éonoOjva dv has its protasis implied 
in raGovcw, The position of Swxdas 
pev (3) and OnBalos 5 shows their 
strong antithesis. 

6. olsedruyfecray, their successes : 
sc. Tois evruxfuacty (obj. of éxé- 


—xpnvro). Cf. rept dv tyyvwporv}xerar, 


§ 947. 

7, éw Aevixtrpois: for the battle of 
Leuctra in 371 B.c. see Grote x. ch. 
78. See XX. 109, showing the feel- 
ing of Demosth. himself in 355: 
petfov OnBaioe ppovovor én wpdryre 
kal movnpla 4} vyets eri piravOpwria 
kal rq Ta dlkata BovrAewBar. See note 
on § 984.—émeé’, after mpa@rov per: 
see note on § 14, 
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movynoos ataca dutotTnKel, Kal ovO of picovvtes 
Aaxedaipovious ovtws loyvov Bote avedeiv avTours, 
ovf ot mporepov & éxetvwy apyovTes KUpLoL TOV 

A 9 ’ U @ 4 \ a 
TOKMWY HOAV, aAXNAA TLS HV AKPLTOS Kal Tapa Tov- 
TOUS Kal Tapa TOis GAXOIS ATracwW Epis Kal Tapayn. 


tavta & opav o Didimios (ov yap Hv apavhn) Tois 


Tap éKdoTols TpOdcTAS YpHpaTa avadiokwv TravTas 
auvéxpove Kal mpos avtovs érdpattev: elt’ év ols 
neapTavoy adro Kal Kaxas éppdvovy, autos Trape- 
oxevateTo Kat Kata Tavtwy édpvero. 
TWPOUMEVOL TH UNKEL TOU Trodewou OL TOTE ev Bapeis 
vov & atuyeis @nBaior havepot waow joav avayKxa- 
cOnodpevor Katadevyav ed tuads, Pidrros, iva py 
TovTo yévorTo pndé cuvedOorev ai trodes, buiv pev 


etpnvny exeivos 5¢ BonOevayv éarnyyelXarTo. 


10 
19 

as 6€ Tadal- 5 
Tt ovv 20 


ae 0 Y 9 aA Q aN Xr a rb ; } al €e A 
cuinyovicatT avtT@ Tpos TO Nae oriyou detvy tyas 


exovtas é€atratwpevous ; 


8. Saori, was in dissension 
(distracted ).—ot prrotvres: these 
were especially the Messenians and 
Arcadians, with their new cities Mes- 
sene and Megalopolis, established by 
Epaminondas, and the Argives. 

10. . ol mpdrepov &pxovtes are oli- 
garchies which were maintained by 
Sparta in Peloponnesus before Leuc- 
tra, and were overthrown by the later 
revolutions. 

Il. &kpitos épis Kal rapaxh, 
hopeless strife and confusion. &xptros 
is not admitting of settlement (plots). 

§ 19. 2. mpoddrats: for the names 
of some of these see § 48; a longer 
black list is given in § 295. 

3. ouvéxpove, brought into colli- 
ston (knocked together): cf. cvvéxpovoy, 
1635, and tvyxpovecv, Thuc. 1. 44.—év 
ols npdpravov GAAot, 272 others’ blun- 
ders, cf. ols ebruxixerar, § 188, év ols 
émiorevOnre in § 1005, év ols elony- 


n TOV add\ov “EXANVwr, 


vyedrAduny in § 2501, év ols cenwdvouat 
in § 2584, év ols €rrawev in § 2868, 
év ols evrvxnoev in § 323%, év adrois 
ols xapliovra: in IX. 63. 

5. Kard wavrov épvero, he was 
growing above all thetr heads, i.e. so 
as to threaten them all. 

6. To phe: cf. dexérns yeyovus, 
Aesch. III. 148.—Bapeis, overbearing, 
offensive. 

7. viv & druxeis: after 335 B.C. 
See Schol., and notes on §§ 183 and 
351°.—dvayxacOnodpevor: in ov. od. 
with the personal davepoi Fear. 

8. Katradedyay i tas: no such 
possibility is suggested bythe language 
of Demosthenes at the time of the 
peace; but times had changed. 

§ 20. 2. oAlyou Setv, full form of 
édlyou (M.T. 779), qualifies éxévras 
éfarar., almost willing dupes: cf. 
puxpod, § 1 51 LP 

3. 4 BAAfvov: the actual subject 
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v \ / vio ow ” \ > ’ a9 
—ELTE VP) KAKLAV ELT AYVOLAV ELTE KALE appotepa TAUT 


ELTELV, OL TOAEMOV TUVEYTH Kal WaKpoV TrOAEMOUYTOY 
UuaY, Kal TOoUTOY UTép TOV TAaoL cupdEepovTwY, WS 
Epy~ pavepov yéeyovev, odte ypnuacu -obte copact 
¥”¥ > ? “~ e U f e “ 
ov7T GdAA@ oddevi TAY aTravTwY cuvedduBavovy wuiv 
ols nal dixatws Kal trpoonkovTws opyifopevor ETOLpws 
brnxovoate T® Pirin. 1 wey ov TéTE TUYXwWPN- 
Ocioa eipnvn dia tadr’, od dv eve, ws obtos duéBarrev, 
érpayOn: ta 5é TovTwY adicnpata Kal Swpodonnpat 
a a A 
év avTn TOV vuvl TrapevTwY TpayyaTaV, av Tis é&e- 
4 4 ” > e 4 \ \ , e \ 
Tatyn Sixalws, ait’ eipnoe. Kal tavri wav? wirép 
THS adrnOeias axptBoroyovpar Kai dueE€pyopar. et 
\ > } 4 / > 9 s > é¢, 
yap elval tt Soxoin Ta padiot ev TovTos adiknua, 
b) iQ b] , N 3 , > > ¢ A “~ > ‘ 
ovdev éote Sntrou pos ewes GAN 6 ev TPATOS EiTr@v 
kat pvnobels itrép Tis eipnvns "Apiotodnuos Vv o 
el \ re oo 2 , \ , \ oe \ 
itroxpiTns, 6 & éxdecEdpevos Kal yparras Kai éavTov 


15 


5 


10 


21 


appears in the alternative efre. ere, 
See § 270', and XXIII. 156: % Uue- 
répa, & Avdp. 'AG., elre xph pidrap- 
Opwrlav réyerv €f9 8 rt Shrore. 

4. Kaklav, daseness, here in the 
sense of worthlessness. 

5- wddepov pakpov: the so-called 
Amphipolitan War with Philip (357 
—346 B.c.), which ended with the 
Sacred War. See Hist. § 3. 

7, odpacty, dives: cf. § 66%. 

10. ovyxwpnPeioa, conceded, ac- 
guiesced in: Athens showed no alac- 
rity in making the peace, though she 
was deceived as to the main point. 

11, SéBadrdrArev, slarderously de- 
clared: see Aesch. III. §7 (end), 60 

13. Té&v vuvl...eupforer (sc. Tis): 
the firm foothold in Greece which 
Philip secured by the peace, espe- 
cially his influence in the Amphicty- 
onic Council, it is implied, made him 
at last the victor of Chaergnea. 

§21. 1. bwép ris dAnOelas, from 
regard for (in the interest of) truth. 


/ 


2. dxptBohoyoopas Kal Sve—pxo 
par: see note on § 4%, 

. Ta pddtor, even most clearly 
with Soxoly : cf. § 95" 

4. ov8dv...mpds end, 7¢ ts no con- 
cern of mine: cf. §§ 448, 60%. This 
may be an emphatic present apodosis, 
referring to the present condition 
implied in el.. -doxoln, tf tt should 
appear that there ts (elvat) any fault; 
or it may be an emphatic future ex- 
pression, as in Pind. Isth. IV. (v.) 14, 
mavr exes, ef ce ToUTWy poip epixorro 
Kar@v, you have the whole, should a 
share of these glories fall to you. 

5. ‘Aptrrddnpos: a tragic actor 
of good repute, one of the company 
in which Aeschines once served (XIX. 
246). For his informal mission to 
Philip in 348—347 B.c. see Hist. § 13. 

6 éxSefdpevos, A75 successor (he. 
who “ook the business from him).— 
ypaWas: i.e. moved the peace, which 
was named from this motion of Philo- 
crates, 
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\ 7 tA >  \ A f e 
peta tovrov picOwaas éri tai’ta Piroxpatys 6 
‘A s € \ Aé 4 \ ? e > A 

yvovatos, 0 aos, Aloxyivn, Kowwvos, ovy oO eos, 
ovd av av diappayns: Yevdopevos, ot 5é cuvertrovtes 
Grou Syrote évexa (€@ yap TovTd x év Te TapérTt) 
EvBovros nat Kndicodav: éyo 8 ovdév ovdapod. 
AAN’ Guws, TOVTWY TOLOUTMY dVTWY Kal er” aUTHS TIS 
’ lA a 4 > A e 2 4 
adnGelas ottw Sexvupevwrv, eis TODA Heev avabeias 
oe > > , ij e ae > N XN A A > , 
MOT €TOAMA EYELY WS APD EYH TPOS Tw. aud €LpnVns 
aiTLos yeyerja Gat Kal KeEKWAUK@S EnV THY ONLY 
PETA KOLVOU ouvedpiou TOV EAA VOv TAaUTNY TOLn- 
cac8a. elt d—Ti av eitrav cé tis OpOas mTpo>d- 
elo; éoTiv Sirov av Tapev, THMKAUT NY a paki 
Kal ovppaxiav Hrikny vuvi dueE nets opav adapgu- 
pevov Me TAS TONEWS, iryavaxTnoas, i jTapeNOav 
Tavta & viv Kxatnyopeis edidakas Kat deEnrOes ; 

\ \ > a ‘ ne , , 
Kal nv eb TO KWAVCAL THY TOV EXANVwY KoLWwviaY 
érrempaxey €ya Diriri7r@, col TO wy olynoat AoLTrov 


10 


22 


) fe) 


23 


g. o08 Gv ot Stappayfs, of even 
tf you split: cf. the common impre- 
cation dtappavyelys (Ar. Av. 2). See 
note on § 178. 

10. Srov Sfwote tvexa, for what- 
ever reason (it may have been): dhrore, 
like ody, makes 8¢ris indefinite. This 
is as strong language as Demosthenes 
wishes to use of Eubulus, after his 
death. See Hist. § 14. 

It, ovSapod: cf. § 157, and gore 
&rov, § 227. Demosth. is fully justi- 
fied in this strong denial. 

§ 22. 1,2. Svtwv, Sexvupévor: 
adversative (M.T. 842). 

4. yeyevijrGar, kexwAuxas etyv: 
for the perfects see M.T. 103, 109. 
The whole sentence (3—6) ws dp... 
wowjoacdat refers to the elaborate 
.charge of Aeschines (58—64), that 
Demosthenes pressed the negotiations 
for peace with indecent haste and 
thereby excluded other Greek states 
from the benefits of the treaty. The 


answer in § 23 is perfectly satisfactory. 
(See Hist. §§ 15, 24.) 

5. ovvedplov: a special meeting 
of delegates to be summoned by Ath- 
ens from various Greek states, which 
never met; not the regular synod of 
the allies of Athens, which was in ses- 
sion when the peace was made(Aesch. 
III. 50% 79): 

@, rl dv.. -Tpocelwror; drogiw- 
ae followed by a question: for the 
regular position of ay before elruy, 
see M.T. 224. Cf. @ rio elrw; Ar. 
Nub. 1378. 

7. €or 8aov: temporal, like 
ovdapov in § 21 }!,—apoav belongs to 
Opa... nyavdxrnoas, 7... dveERAGEs ; (as 
a whole): the meaning is, were you 
ever present when you saw me, etc. ?— 
awpativ kal cuppaxlav: the general 
before the particular. In § 1919 the 
order is reversed. 

§ 23. 2,3. émrempdxev: even the 
best Mss. of Demosth. give this form 
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mY, arAa Boadv xal SitapaptipecOa Kai dSnrAodv Tov- 
Tool. ov Toivuv érrolnaas ovdamov TovTO, Od nKOVaE 
cov TavTny THY hwvnv ovdels* ovTE yap HY TWped Bela 
mpos ovddv’ atrectadpevn téTe TOV ‘EXANVOY, GAG 
mada. tavres joav é€eAnreypevol, 0OVT obTOS Urytes 
Tept TOUTwY eipnKxev OvdEV, ywpls bé TOUTwY Kai dia- 
Barre thy word Ta péytoTta év ols evdeTar* et yap 
ig A bud A \ ee > 

Duets Gua Tovs pev “EAAnvas ets méAEMOV TrapEeKa- 
NeiTe, avtol dé mpos Pirurmov aept THs eipHyvns 

/ > / 9 Ul A b) , 

mpéo Pes emréurete, EKvupuBatov mpayya, ov moXews 
¥” > \ aA > 4, 4 ‘i . 9 % 
Epyov ovde ypnotav avOpwrrwr SierpattecOe. § arr 
oux éott Tadta, ovK éott’ Ti yap Kal BovAdcpevor 
peterreuTec® av abrots év TovT@ TO Kalpp; emt 


17 


5 


24 


THY Etpnvnv ;yx 
TONE LOD 5S 


of the plupf., while those of Plato 
generally have the older Attic form 
in -n (for -ea), as éwpdxn in Rep. 
336 D. (G. 683.) —ool Aourdy jy, 27 
remained for you, after el érempdxey, 
supposing that I had sold (a simple 
supposition).—Pody might refer to 
the loud voice of Aesch., like regw- 
vaoknkas, § 30819; but Demosth. uses 
it also of himself (§ 143°), and it is 
probably no more than our cvy out. 
5. ovre Fv...dmrerradpévn TéTe: 
Holmes calls this an “audacious as- 
sertion.” It must be remembered 
that #v adweoraduérn is not an ordi- 
nary plupf. like dwéoradro (M.T. 45), 
which would have meant “hat no 
embassy had ever been sent: the com- 
pound form means that there was no 
embassy then out on its mission. The 
embassies were probably informal in 
most cases, and no definite report 
was expected from them in case of 
failure. (See Hist. § 24.) The next 
sentence tells the whole truth, rwdAac 
. .€€eAnreyuevot, i.e. all had long 


Cc 


GAN wirqpyev atracw. 
arr avtol mept eipnvns 


arr él rov 
éBovArever Ge, 10 


before this been thoroughly canvassed 
(and found wanting). Cf. 2078 otre 
...-Yutvy. Even Aeschines (11. 79) took 
the same view fourteen years earlier : 
ovdevds 5° dvOpwirwy érixoupodvros TH 
wonder, AAAA TOY pev TEepropwrrwy & TL 
cupBhoerat, THY Se cuveriorparev- 
évrwy. 

§ 24. 2. & ols evdSerar: cf. § 
198, The argument of 2—6 is that 
the negotiations for peace show that 
Athens could not have been expecting 
such envoys at this time. 

5. HvpuBdrov rpadypa: Eurybatus 
was a proverbial scoundrel, said to 
have been an Ephesian who was hired 
by Croesus to raise an army and gave 
the money to Cyrus.—réAews Epyov, 
an act fit for a state. 

7. ov éont...dort: see the same 
repetition before the oath in § 208}. 
— rl Kal pereméprer®’ Gv; with what 
possible object (kal) would you have 
been sending ? 

g. bariipxev dtracwy, i.e. Jeace was 
open to them all: see note on § 13, 
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ovxody ote THS CE ApyAS EipHYNs Hryewav Ovo aiTLus 
dv éyo dhalvouat, ote TOV GAXwV OY KaTeevaaTo 
pou ovdev adnOes dv SetxvuTat. 

"Emesdy) toivuy éroincato THY eipnvnv 4 TOXLS, 
évrav0a radu oxdpace Ti huav Exatepos poet deTO 
mpatrew* Kat yap éx TovTwy elcecbe Tis Hv 0 Di- 
Arne Tavta cuvayouteuevos, Kal Tis Oo TpPaTT@V 
imép buav Kal To TH ToAE cuudepoy EnTav. eyo 
pev roivuy éypayra Bovrevwv arroTrAciy THY TaXioTnV 
Tous mpéa Bes él tovs tétrous év ols av dvtTa Pidir- 
qwov muvOdvevtat, Kal Tovs Spxovs amovAapPBavev: 
obrot 5é ovd€ ypawavros éuod Tadta Troveiy HOEXnoaD. 
tl dé tour’ ndvvato, @ advdpes "AOnvaior; éyw didako. 
Dirirrg péev jv cupdepov ws wreiorov tov petakv 
xpdvov yevécbat tav Epxwv, tyiv 8 ws éXaytoTov. 
dia ti; Gre vpeis pev ov ad’ fs dpcoal’ nueépas 
pdvov, arr’ ad’ hs nArmicate THY eipnvnv ececOat, 
maoas éfeXvoaTe TAS TrapacKevas TAS TOU TroAepoU' 


25 


26 


11, ths & dpxis elphuns, i.e. tre 
earlier stages of the peace. 


§ 25. 1. émedn: see note on § 
425, 

2. évratOa, Aere (temporal): cf. 
ovdapyod, § 15'.—rl wpoelXero wpdr- 
Tew; whatwas his wpoalpecis ( purpose 


or poltc fe 
6. fo ebwv: Demosth. was one 


of the Senate of 500 in 347—346 B.c. 
—dromkdy, with éypaya, proposed. 
The bill was passed on the third of 
Munychion (April 29): see Aesch. 
Il. 92, Hist. § 29. 

7. vols Gv wuvOdvovrar (M T. 
6941): cf. §§ 268, 2738. 

8. Tots Spkovs drodapBdve, fo 
administer the oaths (i.e. to receive 
them): 8pxous dwrodiddvar ts to take 
the oaths (i.e. to give them). See 

9 


20%, 
Q. ot8¢ ypdavros, not even aster 


I had proposed the bill (its passage 
implied). 

§ 26. 1. rl...ndvvaro; whatn 
this (§ 255%) signefy? Cf. vii. 
XXI. 31. 

2. Tov peratd xpdvov Tay Spr 
the intervening time (after mak 
the peace) defore he (Philip) s/ 
take the oath, Spxwyv refers to Ph: 
oath, not to the oaths of the 
parties. See Shilleto’s note on 
164: he quotes Ar. Av. 187 ép 
ahp éort ys, between earth 
heaven); Ach. 433, Ketrac 6’ « 
Trav Ovecrelwy paxdy, pera: ‘ 
‘Ivots, ie. between these ra: 
those of Ino. ° 

6. eAtoare, you bre 
(stopped): the active, thoug 
what less expressive than the 
conveys the whole idea, and 
best Mss, authority. 


: Fem. 
-— 
Veuss Deen, 
* 
t hme 
“p 
= 
ba od 
_ 
~ 
“inp 








oy 
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ty 5 


iths,’’ is 

veration, 

isth. him- 

Jnuhoapev 

, somewhat 

58—6o0 he 

y which we 

. absent from 

. weeks. (See 


reypapevos: see 
wera: é&dy 
ptxOacis a proper 
lit. 22 was tn our 
ady) arrived and 
‘e. we might have 


ve 
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yvooke* ef dé Bovrevov eyo mpocdyew tors mpé 
a Bes ony Seiv, rodTd pov diaBadrdre. adr Ti eyphy 


fL€ TTOLELV ; 


‘ Ud _ Ss ‘ > \ Le 
bn mwpocayev ypayrar Tos ért Tov? 
nKovtas, iv tpiv dcarexOaour ; 


) Oday pn Kata- 5 


velpat TOV apytTéKTova avTois KededoaL; GAN ev 
tow dvoiv dBoroiv Oewpouy av, et un ToT éypadn. 
Ta puKpa supdépovta THs medews Eder pe udAdT- 


XN > @f [4 La 4 
Tew, Ta & Sra, Sorrep ovToL, Tempaxevat ; 


ov Ontrov. 


eye Tolvuy poe TO Wydiopa TouTi AaBwv, 6 cadas 10 


oUTos eldws TrapéBn. 


2. wpoodyev Tous wrpéo Pets (sc. els 
thy éxxAnolav): these were the am- 
bassadors sent by Philip to negotiate 
the peace. Foreign embassies first 
presented themselves to the Senate, 
which by a decree provided for their 
introduction to the Assembly: see 
Aesch. 1. 58, rats dé gevcxais mpe- 
oBelats % BovrAh ras els roy SHuov 
mpooddous mrpoBovdAever. Such a bill 
was proposed, by Demosth. in the 
Senate before the arrival of the am- 
bassadors, appointing a special meet- 
ing of the Assembly to receive them 
on the eighth of Elaphebolion: after- 
wards the discussion of the peace was 
postponed to the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth. 

5. Odav...nedeforat (sc. éxpqy): 
ought I not to have ordered the 
architect (of the theatre) fo assign 
them seats (as I did)? Oéav, place to 
see; cf. éGedpovv (7): this would be 
the mpoedpla (Aesch. 111. 76). The 
stone Dionysiac theatre was at this 
time building under the direction of 
Lycurgus; and the lessee was called 
dpxiréxrwy, as an important part of 
his duties was the superintendence of 
the work of building. See Dorpfeld 
and Reisch, Griech. Theater, 36— 40, 
where the building of the theatre is 
assigned to about 350—325 B.C. 
Aeschines (61, 76) makes this official 


politeness of Demosthenes one ground 
of his grotesque charge of flattering 
Philip! To this Demosth. alludes in 
§ 2942, 8s yap éuol Piduwrmiopdy, K.T.d. 
Aesch., however, mentions only the in- 
troduction of the envoysto the theatre. 

6. év rotv Svotv oBodoiv, in the 
two-obol seats, the threepenny seats 
of the ordinary citizens. The dtwBerla, 
which was then given from the theoric 
fund as festival money to every citizen 
who asked for it, paid the entrance 
fee to the theatre. It is implied that 
the distinguished strangers could have 
been admitted, like other people, to 
the common seats by merely paying 
their two obols. With é» roty duoty 
6Boroty cf. év rots ly Avo, Ar. Vesp. 
789 (see Ran. 1068), in the fish- 
market, év r@ wipy, Eq. 1375. 

7, el ph totr téypadn, i.e. had 
I not proposed my bill. 

8. Td pikpd cupd€povra : it is jo- 
cosely assumed that Aesch. objected 
to the higher price which the state 
probably paid for the front seats, or 
perhaps to the state paying for the 
seats at all._—ovAdrrevv, rempakévat : 
the change of tense may perhaps be 
seen in a paraphrase; was tt my duty 
to watch the petty interests of the state, 
after [had sold her highest tnterests 
like these men? With 6dAda, whole, 
entire, cf, rdv Siwy ri, § 278% 
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[Emi dpxovros Mvyotdidov, éxatopBatwvos Evy Kal véq, 
pvAjs mpuravevovons Llavdovidos, Anpoobévns Anpoode- 
vous Iamryeds elrev, éreidy Piduxros dmooreiAas mpéo Bets 
Tepi THS cipyvysS Gporoyoupevas TeToinrat cvvOnxas, 5ed0xGat 
ty Bovdy kai ro Sypw TO ‘AOnvaiwv, crus av 4% cipnvy 
émireXcoOy 4 értxetporovnOeioa ev TH TpwTy éxxAnoig, TpE- 
aBes éX€oOar éx ravrwv ‘APnvaiwy dn. révre, Tors 5& yxet- 
potovnPévtas amodnpeiv, pydeniav trepBodrAnv zrocovpeévovs, 
Grov av dvta muvOavwvtat Tov Pidurmov, Kai Tovs GpKous 
AaBely re wap adrov kai Sodvat THY TaxioTny Emi Tals wpo- 
Aoynpevacs TuvOnkats aitrwa mpos Tov AOnvaiwv Sypov, cvp- 
mepthauBavovras Kal Tous éxaTépwv ouvupaxors. mpéo Bets 
npenoav EvBovAos “AvaddAvotios, Aicyivys Kobwxidys, 
Kydicopay “Papvovoros, Anpoxpatys PAveis, KAéwy Ko- 


Owxidys. | 


Tatra ypayavros éwov téte Kal TO TH ToAE 
oupdépov ov To Piri Cnrovvros, Bpayd ppovri- 
cavTes of ypnotol mpéaBas otro. Ka9nvr’ ev Maxe- 
Sovia tpeis Sdouvs pivas, Ews AGE Didewios €x 
Opaxns twavta Katactpeapevos, éEov nuepov deka, 


2I 


29 


10 


15 


30 
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§ 29. This decree isa good speci- 
men of ignorant forgery. The Archon’s 
name and the date are both wrong; 
it is called a decree of the Senate and 
the People, when it was passed by 
the Senate alone; it provides for the 
appointment of five envoys when there 
were ten, and these had been ap- 
pointed long before; it provides for 
the oaths to be taken by Athens and 
her allies, when these had already 
been taken; and most of the five 
names of the envoys are wrong. 

§ 30. 1. 1d TY wore cupdépov: 
cf. 288, where ra cuudéporra (with 
the gen.) is a pure substantive. 

4. Tpets drovs pfvas: “sat still in 


Macedonia three whole months,” is 
of course a rhetorical exaggeration, 
which is corrected by Demosth. him- 
self. In XIX. 57 he says dwednuhoaperv 
Tpets unvas Sdous (cf. 158), somewhat 
less incorrectly; but in 58—60 he 
gives the exact dates, by which we 
see that the embassy was absent from 
Athens only about ten weeks. (See 
Hist. § 33.) 

5. wavra kataorpepdpevos: see 
§ 27,—éfdv...ddtxOar...cdoar: étdy 
represents é£y, and dpty Gacis a proper 
perfect (M.T. 109); lit. z¢ was tn our 
power to have (already) arrived and 
to save the towns, i.e. we might have 
done both of these: 
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onoiws S€ tprav 4 TeTTapwy, eis Tov ‘EAA HoTrovTOY 
apiyOat kal Ta ywpia cdoat, NaBovtas Tors SpKous 
ampw éxeivoy Feely avTa* ov yap av jar auTav 
TApOvTwY HuUaV, H ovK av wpKilopev aUTOV, WOTE THS 
eipyivns av Sunpaptyies Kat ouK av apdorep elxe, Kai 
THY elpnun Kal Ta xepia. 

To pév toivuy év ry mpeo Beta 7 P@TOV réupa 
pwéev Dirlrrov Swpodcxnua Sé Trav adixwy TovTwDY 
avOpwrwv tovwdTov éyéveto* imrép o8 Kal Tore Kal 
viv Kal del omodoye Kal trodeueiv Kal dSuadépecBar 
tovros.  érepov & evOs éepeEns Ere rovrou peilov 
Kaxovpynua Oedoacbe. érrecdy yap wporoynoe THY 
eipnvnv 0 Didirmos mpodkaBov thy Opaxnv da 
Tovrous ovyi reabdvtas TO Eu@ Whdicpatt, TadL 
@veita Tap avTa@v Srrws un amipev ex Maxedovias 
éws TA THS OTpaTElas THS eri Tos Pwxéas evtperri, 
Twonoatto, iva pn, dedp’ atrayyelAadvTwy nyov Ste 


Io 


31 


32 


6. dpolws, gui/e as well (as in ten 
days): the common reading paddoy 
would mean rather. 

Q. wapdévtav=el rapier, tfwehad 
been there. For the various past tenses 
with dy, all of which are in 8—10, see 
M.T. 413: thus ris elp. av dinuap- 
Thxe. is he would have failed to se- 

cure the peace (which he had already 
secured by our absence), and ovx ay 
dupérep elxe is he would not have 
had both (as he did have). 

§ Sl. 1. KAéupa pev: cf. wh xAdrre 
vo, Il. 1. 132. The position of péy 
shows that the seven words before 
kA\éupa belong to both «rAéuga and 
Swpo0ddxnua. 

4. wodepetv kal Stadéper Gar: these 
represent (in or. o6/.) the past, the pre- 
sent, and the emphatic future indicated 
by rére, viv, and del (M.T. 32, 119). 

§ 32. 2. Sa robrous odxl met- 
obévras (without rods) is, because of 


toric present wvetrat. 


their disobedience, like nerd Dupaxovoas 
olxiaGeloas, Thuc. VI. 3, and post 
urbem conditam, This is rare in 
Greek, where we should expect d:a 7d 
BH reco Ojvat (M.T. 829). See § 425, 
with Tov... mcdwodrvrwy. 

4. ovetrar...dras ph Amey, he 
bribes them (to effect) that we shall 
not depart (M.T. 339): Ammev (as 
fut., M.T. 29) is more regular after 
Srairai than drlwyev, and has com- 
mended itself to nearly all recent 
editors, though it rests only on a 
grammarian’s authority. (Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 129 *.) 

5. ws... moufoatro, after the his- 
The clause 
with €ws has a final force (M.T. 614), 
the idea being that he bribed them to 
wait long enough for him to get hts 
army ready. 

6. tva pi...oufioat (11): the pur- 
pose of wyretras. 


237. 


TTEP] TOY 2TE®ANOY 


péerAre: Kal mapacKevalerat tropeverOar, e&érOouP 
Upeis Kal TepiTrrEevcavTEs Tais TpLnpery eis T1vAas 
¢ ’ 7 \ ‘ » > #7» 
WOTEP TWPOTEpOV KAELGaLTE TOV TOTTOV, AAN ap 
axovotTe TadT’ aTrayyYEAACYTOV HUY KaKELVOS éVvTOS 
” “a \ \ ” s ¢ a ~ ee S 
ein IluA@y Kai pndév Exo? ipeis trorjoat. otto § 
qv o Didurmos év PoBw kal ToAAH ayovia, wy Kai 
TAUTA TpOELANPOTOS aUTOV, EL po TOV TOs PwKéas 
atordcbar Wndicaobe Bonbeiv, expvyo. Ta Tpay- 
pat avtov, g@ote picOotTa tov KatTamTVoTOV 
\ bp) 4 “ fe) Ww 

ToUTOVl, OUKETL KOLV pETA TOV AdrAwWY TpésRew)r, 
> > IN7 ) eN a ‘ eon > A \ 
arr dia xaW avtov, roradta mpos bpas eitreiv Kal 
amvrayyeihat Os’ Ov adrravt amwdeto. akia &, @ 
” b ] a N Ul a “A b 
avdpes "A@nvaio, cai Séopat TovTo penvincOar Trap 
ddov Tov ayava, Ste pn KaTyYyopnoavTos Aicyxivou 
pndev Ew rhs ypadijs ovd av éyw Adyov ovddy 
9 lA , 3 > 

eTrovovpny étepov' tracaus & aitias xal Braodn- 
pias Gua TovTov Keypnudvou avayxn Kapot pos 
Exacta TOV KaTnyopnudvey icp’ atoxpivac8u. 
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33 


7,8. €or’ refers to the land _ 


furce.—wepetAcicavres Gomep mpd- 
vTepov refers to the famous expedition 
in 352 B.C, when Athens stopped 
Philip at Thermopylae. See Iv. 17; 
XIX. 84, 319; Grote XI. 403—405; 
and Hist. § 6. 

g. = KXelorare Tov réwov, i i.e. make 
Thermopylae impassable. 

10. G@tayyeAAdvrwv: present: to 
adxovoire, as dmrayyei\dvrwy in 6 is 
past to é£é\dore. 

§ 33. 1. otto: 


mie ( 3. 

youl, conflict (of mind): 
Vimel refers Hesych. év dywwla, év 
pepluvy, to this passage. 

3. el wpd rov: the older editions 
with nearly all Mss. omit ef and 
read xal éxgvyo. in 4, making y7- 
gloawbe depend on u.—*1pd Tod... 
amokécOar, i.e. before he could have 


antecedent of 


time to lay Phocis waste: cf. XIX. 123. 

5. wore piobotrar: a clear case 
of ere requiring the indicative 
(M.T. 582, 583). 

6. ovdxére xowvg: Aeschines alone 
was indicted for rapampecBela. See 
§ 41%, 

8. Sv ov here and 4: obs in § 352 
approach each other very closely, both 
referring to the same thing. 

§ 34. 1,2. dfva, J askof you (as 
something diiov); Séopar, / entreat. 
See § 62. 

4. wo ris ypadfis: he has already 
(§ 9) justified his discussion of the 
peace; and he repeats his apology 
now, chiefly to call special attention 
to what follows. 

4,5. Grovotpnyv Gv refers to his 
present argument (cf. § 9®).—érepov, 
Joreign to the subject, like &\dbrptov: 
cf, repos Adyos obros, § 448. 
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/ o 4 e \ , ’ se r) Pix. 
tives oY HOaV Ot Tapa TOvUTOV AdyoL TOTE PnOErTes, 
\ > “A ef > » 4 e ’ a a 
kat ov ods atravt’ am@XeTo ; ws ov det OopuBeiabat 
T® TapednrvOevat Pidurov ciow IvA@v: éorat 
\ a > eA b e a va ” bd € 7 
jap atrav? bca Bovr\gecP” wpeis, av exn? yovyiar, 
Kat axovoerbe Svoiv 7) TpLov nuepav, ols péev éyOpos 
4 > A , \ t > 
nel, pidov aurov yeyevnuevor, ols d€ pidos, Tovvav- 
tiov éyOpdv. ov yap Ta phyata Tas oiKELoTHTAS .epn 
“nw , “A 9 ‘ > N \ b) N 
BeBaovv, para cepvas ovopatwv, adrAa TO TavTAa 
ouudepey’ cuudepeayv d€ Dirt cal Pwxeior cal 


35 


ec oa e / [uf Low 5 4 \ a 4 
Upiv opolws amract THS avadynalas Kal THS BapvTy- 10 


TOS amradXaynvac THS THV OnBaiwr. 


tavta 6 836 


> / Vv wv 9 “ \ A 1m? e “A 
ACMEVMS TLVES NKOVOV AvUTOU dua THV 700 UTrOUC aV 


amréyOevav pos Tos @nBatous. 


§ 35. 1. ol...pnOévres: see the 
fuller account of this speech in XIX. 
20—22. Aeschines said that the 
Thebans had set a price on his head 
for his anti-Theban advice to Philip. 
See Hist. § 34. 

3. Th wapednAvdévar: he begged 
the people not to be disturbed by 
news that Philip Aad already passed 
Thermopylae. 

5, 6. ols pev, the Phocians; ols Se, 
the T hebans. 

a. para: e.g. the Thebans’ title 
of allies of Philip (cf. § 213”). 

pada wepvds ovopdtwv, using 
very solemn expressions. He often 
jokes about the ceyuvdrns of Aesch. 
See §§ 130, 133, 258, and XIX. 23. 

9. cuphéperv : cupdépery: a strik- 
ing dvacT pop}. 

10. dvadrynolas, want of feeling, 
explained by the Schol. as avai Onolas. 
There can be little doubt that this 
word, like dvalc@nro: in § 432, refers 
to the dulness and lack of keen per- 
ception for which the Thebans were 
proverbial. See Nep. Epam. 5, 2, 
namque illi genti plus virium quam 
ingenii, and Alcib. 11, 3, omnes enim 


Ti ovv auvéBn peta 


Boeotii magis firmitati corporis quam 
ingenii acumini inserviunt; Cic. de 
Fato Iv. 7, Athenis tenue caelum, ex 
quo acutiores putantur Attici; crassum 
Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani et 
valentes; Hor. Epist. 1. 1, 244, 
Boeotum in crasso aere natum. This 
dulness, and the consequent illiteracy 
of Thebes compared with Athens, 
gave rise to the proverb Bowrlav fp, 
Pind. Ol. vi. 90: see the Schol., 7d 
apxatov dvedos, Touréore Thy Tahardy 
StaBoAhy Thy éxi ry duovalg. Aristotle, 
Eth. 11. 7, 7, says of a man lacking 
in Péfos, en 5 dv ris wacvduevos F 
advdrynrTos, ef undevy PoBotro, wre 
ceouoy pre kUYuara, and in Il. 11, 7, 
of those insensible to pleasure, é\Xeé- 
wovres 6¢ Ta wepi Tas NOovas kal Hrrov 
h det xalyovres od wavy ylvovrat: 
ov yap avOpwrikh éoriy 7 To.avTn 
dvatc@naola. Aristotle here means 
stupidity and slowness, not moral 
obliquity, by both dvddynros and 
dvaicOnola.—Bapornros : cf, § 198, 

§ 36. 2. rhv 160 trotcayv (cf. 
UmETTt, § 3152): a mild way of speak- 
ing of the enmity against Thebes in 
346 B.c. See § 18 with note. 
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A? b \ bd 3 ld ‘ > 
Tavr ev0is, ovx eis paxpav; Tos péev DPawxeéas arro- 
NecOat kal KaTacKadivat Tas ToAES avTaY, Kas & 
Houxtav ayayovras Kat TOUT meicOévtas juKpov 
borepov oKevaryoyeiv ex THY aypav, tovrov Sé ypu- 
atov rNaPeiv, cai ere mpos TOUTOLS THY pev amréyOaav 
THY pos @nBaious cal @errarovs TH Tore yever Oar, 
Thy O€ yap THY UIrép TOV TeTpaypLevoy DirinTe. 
eg > Lf a + WW 4 4 A 4 
6rt 8 ott Tair’ evel, Aéye pot Td TE TOD Kaddobe- 
vous aydioua Kal THY emiatodNgv ToD Didtaaov, €& 
e 2 f A uf ce A L4 U 
@v apdotépov trav drav? ipiv eorar pavepa. 
eye. 

WHOISMA. 


[Ext Mvyoidpirov dpxovros, ee Cee éxxAnoias bd 
oTpatyyav Kat mputavewy, [Kal] BovdAns yey, potpaxty 
ptavos Sexatn amtovros, KadAtodevys ‘Ereovixov Padnpeds 
elre pydéva “AOnvaiwy pydemid ‘ttapevpéoer ev TH Xwpe 
KOLTALOV yéyver Oat, GAN’ év doret xai Ilepatet, ooo py ev 


> oe 
Tos ppovpiots eicty drroreraypevot* Tovtrwy 6 éxaorTous nv 


( mapéAa Bov rdgey peas penre dehypepevovrus pare arro- 


os 8 ay dreOnoy rwde To Wydiopatt, Evoxos 
# A “~ 4 > 4 aA , 4 
forw roils Tis mpodorins érertpiots, day pap Te ddvvarov 


KOLTOUYTGS. 


émiderxviy mept €avTov Ov" epi d& rod advvarov catxptvere 


6 ért. rov 6TAwy orparnyos Kat © €mi THs Stoucyoews Kat 


6 ypapparevs THs BovAjs. 


KaTaxopicey O€ Kal Ta éx TOY 


ovk els pakpav (sc. 656), 220¢ xpuolov Aapeiv : 
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in malicious contrast 


much later, not a long way off: els 
of looking forward to an end, as in 
§151 8, els IlvAalav.—rovs pev.. vie rv 
é&ypév (7): eleven days after the report 
of thesecond embassy tothe Assembly, 
the alarming news of the surrender of 
the Phocians at Thermopylae arrived. 
See Hist. § 36. 

7. oKevaywyety, ie. were bringing 
your goods into the towns, as ordered 
by the decree of Callisthenes (§ 37).— 


\ 
ry 


to oxevaywyety. 

8. rhv péev dréxOaav... PiAlrare: 
i.e. Athens by her vacillating course 
got nothing but the ill will of Philip’s 
Greek friends, who believed that she 
would have protected the Phocians 
if she had dared to; while Philip had 
all the credit for ending the Sacred 
War and punishing the sacrilegious 
Phocians. 
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\ , , 9 A A ’ e 
peta Tovrov picOwoas eri radta Pidoxpatns 6 
e Ud € XN > 7 \ > e 92 N 
Ayvovotos, 0 aos, Aloyivn, Koltvwvos, oy oO LOS, 
ovd av av dSiappayns Yevddcpevos, ot S& cuvertrdvtes 
4 , ef 30 \ af 9 3 a ’ 
Srov Snore évexa (€@ yap TOUTE y év TO TaperTt) 

A 2 AN +] a 
EvBovros cal Kndicopav: eyo 8 ovdév ovdapod. 
aX Guws, ToOUTWV ToOLOUTwWY dVTwWY Kal er” avTHS TIS 


Io 
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arnOetas ovtw Sexvupevwr, eis TOUT Kev avatdelas 


@ > 3 , / e v> 3 \ \ “~ A > , 
MOT €TOAMA NEYELY WS APD EYW TPOS TW: aul ELpNVNS 
ai'TLos ‘yeyerja Gat Kal KEXWAVK@S elnV THY TOAD 
PeTa KOLVOD ouvedplou TOV EAM jvov TAUTNV TOL 
cacba. elt @—rTi av eitrov od tis op9as Tpoc- 
elmo. ; éotiv Strov av Trapey, Ty MKCAdT HY mT paku 
Kal ouppayiay HrKnv puri bueE ners opav adaipou- 
pevov me THs TONEWS, HryavaxTnoas, i) trapenOov 
tavta & viv Katnyopeis edidakas Kal dueERrGes ; 
\ \ 5) \ le) A lal e / / 
Kal £nVv eb TO KWAVCAL THY TOV EXANVwVY KOLVMOViaY 
érempakely éy@ Diritri1r@, col TO 7) olynoat NoLTrOV 


ov8 Gv ot Stappayis, 0/ even 


answer in § 23 is perfectly satisfactory. 


fe) 
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if you split: cf. the common impre- 
cation dtappayelys (Ar. Av. 2). See 
note on § 17%. 

10. Srov Shwore tvexa, for what- 
ever reason (tt may have been): dhwore, 
like odv, makes doris indefinite. This 
is as strong language as Demosthenes 
wishes to use of Eubulus, after his 
death. See Hist. § 14. 

It, ovSapod: cf. § 157, and Zoruv 
8rov, § 227. Demosth. a “fully justi- 
fied in this strong denial. 

§ 22. 1,2. Svrwv, Sexvupévor : 
adversative (M .T. 842). 

4. yeyevfiobar, KkexwAruKkas elnv: 
for the perfects see M.T. 103, 109. 
The whole sentence (3—6) ws dp... 
wovhoacdat refers to the elaborate 
charge of Aeschines (58—64), that 
Demosthenes pressed the negotiations 
for peace with indecent haste and 
thereby excluded other Greek states 
from the benefits of the treaty. The 


(See Hist. §§ 15, 24.) 

5. ovvedplov: a special meeting 
of delegates to be summoned by Ath- 
ens from various Greek states, which 
never met; not the regular synod of 
the allies of Athens, which was in ses- 
sion when the peace was made(Aesch. 
III. 69, 79). 

6. @, rl dv.. -mpomelarot ; > arociw- 
anos followed by a question: for the 
regular position of av before elmwy, 
see M.T. 224. Cf. rl o' elrw; Ar. 
Nub. |! 378. 

7. €orw Sov: temporal, like 
o¥dapuod in § 21 1!,—wapov belongs to 
Opa... yyavaxTyoas, h...dceEHAGEs ; (as 
a whole): the meaning is, were you 
ever present when you saw me, etc. ?— 
wTpativ kal cuppaxlav: the general 
before the particular, In § 191° the 
order is reversed. 

§ 23. 2,3. drempdxeav: even the 
best Mss. of Demosth. give this form 
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nv, Adda Body cai StapaptiperOar nai Snrovv rov- 
toatl. ov Toivur érroinaas ovdapov TovTO, 00d jKova€d 
cov TavTny THY pPwrny ovdeis* OTE yap HY peo Bela 
mpos ovddv’ ateotadpévn tote TOV ‘EAANVOY, ara 
Tara. wavres joav e&eAnrAEeypEvol, OVP obTos wytés 
Tept ToUTwY elpnKev ovdev. yopls dé ToUTwY Kal dia- 
Barr Thy edu Ta péytoTta ev ols Yrevdetar’ Eb yap 
e A @ \ 5 4 > 4 

vpeis apa Tous pev “EXAnvas evs ToNELOV TrapEKa- 
Aeite, avtol dé mpos Pélrurmov repli Tis elpnvys 

14 J ‘4 b , A > 4‘ 

mpéeohes éréutrere, EvpuBarov mpaypa, ov TrodEws 
Epyov ovde ypnotav avOpw@rrwv SterparrerOe. adr’ 
ouK éoTt Tavita, ovx ~oti Ti yap Kat BovrAdpuevor 


17 


5 
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peterréuTmea® av avtovs év TrovT@m TH Kalpa; 
GAN’ vIrnpyev atracty. 
aAN avTol epi eipnvns éBovdreverOe, 10 


THY ELpHYND ; 
TONELOD ;Sx 


of the plupf., while those of Plato 
generally have the older Attic form 
in -y (for -ea), as éwpdxn in Rep. 
336 D. (G.683.)—ool Aourdy Fy, 27 
remained for you, after el éwerpdxey, 
supposing that I had sold (a simple 
supposition).—fBoadv might refer to 
the loud voice of Aesch., like regw- 
vacxnkws, § 30819; but Demosth. uses 
it also of himself (§ 143°), and it is 
probably no more than our cry out. 
5. obre Hv...dmerradpévn rére: 
Holmes calls this an “audacious as- 
sertion.” It must be remembered 
that #v dweoradpuévy is not an ordi- 
nary plupf. like dwéoradro (M.T. 45), 
which would have meant ‘hat no 
embassy had ever been sent: the com- 
pound form means that ‘here was no 
embassy then out on tts mission. The 
embassies were probably informal in 
most cases, and no definite report 
was expected from them in case of 
failure. (See Hist. § 24.) The next 
sentence tells the whole truth, rdAac 
...€fednreypuévor, i.e. all had long 


Cc 


9 N 
eri 
ANN él Tov 


before this been thoroughly canvassed 
(and found wanting). Cf. 2078 ore 
uty. Even Aeschines (11. 79) took 
the same view fourteen years earlier: 
ovdends 5 dvOpuirwy éxtxoupoivros TH 
wore, GNAA Tov pev wepropwrrwy & re 
cuuBjoerar, Tov 5é cuvertorparev- 
évrwy. 

§ 24. 2. bv ols WevdSerar: cf. § 
198, The argument of 2—6 is that 
the negotiations for peace show that 
Athens could not have been expecting 
such envoys at this time. 

5. KvpuBdrov mpdypa: Eurybatus 
was a proverbial scoundrel, said to 
have been an Ephesian who was hired 
by Croesus to raise an army and gave 
the money to Cyrus.—méAews Epyov, 
an act fit for a state. 

7. ov toti...dore: see the same 
repetition before the oath in § 208}. 
—rikal peremdurec® Gv; with what 
possible object (kal) would you have 
been sending ? 

9. tarfipxev dwacny, i.e. peace was 
open to them all: see note on § 13, 
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> a ” a 3 9 a >? e \ b ¥ 
ovxovv obte THs cE apyHs EipHYns Hye“wav ovd aittos 
A 9 N 4 ” a v e 4 4 
@V eyo haivopat, ovTE TOV ANAWY WY KaTE\revTATO 
Oe > Ge a P 4 
fou ovdev adnles ov O€ixvuTat. 
P \ / 3 4 N > , @ , 
Erecé2 toivuv érrorncato tHv eipnvnv 1 TOXLS, 
b a U ‘4 47 e@ a @ / / 
évrad0a tradi oxéiracbe Ti Huav Exatepos poet AETO 
mpdatrew* Kal yap €x TovTwy eioecOe Tis HY 0 Di- 
immo tavta cuvaywouvitopevos, Kal Tis O TPaTTwY 
umép vpav Kal TO TH TWorEL aUudepoy CnTaV. éyaw 
XN / ” , 5 a \ 4 
pev Toivuv éyparpa BovAevwv atromrciv Thy Taylotny 
Tous mpéaBes ert tovs térous év ols av Gvta Didur- 
mov muvOdvwvra, Kal Tous Gpxous atroAapBaverv: 
et \ 2Qn U 2 aA “A a“ b] / 
oboe Oé ovdé yparpavTos éuov Tatra Troeiy nOEANoav. 
Ti 6é Tour’ ndvvaTo, ® avdpes "AOnvain; éyw didaEw. 
Dirirre pev Hv cupdépov ws wretoTov Tov peTakv 
ypovov yevéoBar Tav spxwv, tiv 8 ws eXaXLoTOV. 
/ ic e A \ > > > > 4 bd e 4 
dia tl; Gre tpeis péev ov ad’ fs opucoal” npuépas 
povov, Arr’ ad’ Hs HAmicate tTHv eipnvnv éceoOat, 
maoas é€eAUoaTEe TAS TrapacKevdas TAS TOU TrONEpOU* 


25 


26 





It. rhs € dpxfs elpfhyns, ie. she 


earlier stages of the peace. 
§ 25. 1. émwedy: see note on § 
26 


2. évrat0a, ere (temporal) : 
ovdapobd, § 157.—l mpoelXero i 
Tew; what was his rpoalpects ( purpose 
or policy ?) 

6. BovAedwv: Demosth. was one 
of the Senate of 500 in 347—346 B.c. 
—dmomdetv, with éypaya, proposed. 
The bill was passed on the third of 
Munychion (April 29): see Aesch. 
II. 92, Hist. § 29. 

7. €v oils Gv wuvOdvevrar (M T. 
6941): of. §§ 268, 278. 

8. Tovs dpKxous d&rokapBavev, Zo 
administer the oaths (i.e. to receive 
them): 8pxous drodidévae is to take 
the oaths (i.e. to give them). See 
§ 269. 

9. o8¢ ypdWavros, of even after 


l had proposed the bill (its passage is 
implied). 

§ 26. 1. h...nB0varo; what aid 
this (§ 255%) signify? Cf. vill. 57, 
XXI. 31. 

2. Tov peragy xpdvov tay SpKev, 
the intervening time (after making 
the peace) before he (Philip) should 
take the oath. 8pxwyv refers to Philip’s 
oath, not to the oaths of the two 
parties. See Shilleto’s note on xXx. 
164: he quotes Ar. Av. 187 év péow 
ahp ¢ore Ys, between earth (and 
heaven) ; Ach. 433, xetra: 5’ dvwOev 
Tav Ovecrelwy paxdy, peratd Tdv 
"Ivots, i.e. between these rags and 


sgh of Ino. 

6. éfeAvoare, you broke off 
(stopped): the active, though some- 
what less expressive than the middle, 
conveys the whole idea, and has the 


best Mss, authority. 





TTEP! TOY =TE®ANOY 


o 6€ TovT’ éx TavTos TOU ypdvov padior émrpaypya- 
, / 4 3 Ge 4 A ‘ 
TEVETO, VoutCwv, Strep HV adnOés, doa THS TrOAEWS 
mporafoe po TOU TOvS OpKOoUS aTrodovVaL, TavTa 
aoe / 4 IO / ‘ » 2 , 
tata BeBaiws eEav: ovdéva yap tTHVv eipnyvnv Av- 
ge ToUTwY Evexa. ayw Tpoopwpevos, avdpes ’AOn- 
a ‘ ’ ‘ / le) 4 
vaiol, Kat Aoyelopevos TO Whdiopa TovTO ypadw, 

a 9 \ ‘ ; b A ? , N 
rely emt Tous Torous év ols av 7 Didiwros Kai 
Tos Gpkous THY TaxlioTnY atroAauPBavey, iv éxdv- 

a A A e , / io 
Tov TOV Opaxav, TOV vuETépOY TULPAaYwV, Ta’Ta 
a \ 
Ta ywpia & viv obdtos didoupe, TO Lépprov Kai To 
Muptnvov Kxal tiv "Epyioxny, otra yiyvovl ot 
SpKot, Kal un TporaPwv exeivos Tous émicaipous TOV 
TomwY KUpLos THS Opaxns Kataotaln, unde TorArAOY 
pev XpnudTwv ToAA@V 5é oTpaTiwTaV EevTropnaas éKx 

, e / a a ] , ‘ 
TOUTWY padiws TOIS NoLTTOIS EeTLYELPOIn TPaypactD. 
9 a \ > N / \ , »Q> 9 
elta TovTo pév ovyl Adyar TO WHdiopa ovs avay- 
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10 


27 


10 


28 


7. ovr, his own plan, to prolong 
the time when Athens must be quiet 
while he could act, referring to 4, 5.— 
é&& qwavrés trot yxpdvov, i.e. from 
Philip’s first suggestions of peace. 

8. 8a mpoddBot, c// that he might 
secure from the city: we might have 
bo &y rpoddBy in the same sense (cf. 
§ 257). £8 ad 

10. ov8éva...Adoev continues the 
or. obl. from €fev. Even an optative 
may be thus continued, as in I. 


22. 

§ 27. 2. Whdiopa ypddo wrctv: 
cf. éypava dwromeiy (§ 25°).—tobtro, 
i.e. the decree just mentioned. 

6. Sdovpe, ridiculed (tore in 
pieces), refers to Aesch. 111. 82, where 
he charges Demosth. with making trou- 
ble, after the peace was concluded, by 
mentioning all the insignificant places 
captured by Philip: otrdéds éoriw 6 
mpa@ros éfevpwy Lépprov retyos Kal 

Aoptickov xat ’Epyloxny kal Muprioxny 


xal Tdvos xai Tandéa, .xwpla dy ovde 
Td dvouara yoeuev xpdrepov. 

. obte, under these circumstances 
(hardly translatable), sums up the 
preceding éydvrwv...’ Epyloxnv.yly- 
vo.w® with tva depends on ypddw, 
historic present. 

8. émealpovs, seasonadble, here ad- 
vantageous for attacking the Athenian 
possessions, especially the Chersonese. 

9. Katacraly and émyepoly (11) 
continue the final clause with tva (4). 
—ToAAGv xpnpadtev: from the rich 
Thracian gold mines. Diod. xvi. 8 
says that Philip had a revenue of a 
thousand talents (£200,000) from his 
mines at Philippi. 

11. Tots Aoumois (cf. § 9511), what 
remained to be done. 

§28. 1. A€éyaa—dvaytyvooxe, re- 
cites—has it read (by the clerk). 
Aéye, properly vecile, repeat, is the 
tern most commonly used for read 
in addressing the clerk. 
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yvooke’ ef 5€ Bovrevov eyo mpocdyew Tors mpeé- 
a Bes puny deiv, rovTd pou diaBddrAdXe. GAA Ti eypHy 


fe Trolewy ; 


Ln Wpocayew ypdrrar tovs éml rove 
qxovtas, iv tpiv SiarexOaor ; 


) Odav pn Kata- 5 


velwat Tov apyiTéKTova avTois KedevoaL; GAN ev 
Tov dvoiv d6Boroiv eOewpovy av, ef wn TovT éypadn. 
\ \ ‘4 a / 7 , 

Ta puKpa cupdépovta THs merdews Eder pe uraT- 


Tew, TA © Ora, WoTrEp OUVTOL, TETpAaKéVvaL ;sx 


ov Onrrou. 


Aeye Toivuy por TO Wndiopa TovTl AaBwv, 6 capes 10 


odTos etO@s TrapéBn. 


2. mpordyew Tous wpe Bats (sc. els 
Th» éxxAnolav): these were the am- 
bassadors sent by Philip to negotiate 
the peace. Foreign embassies first 
presented themselves to the Senate, 
which by a decree provided for their 
introduction to the Assembly: see 
Aesch. II. 58, rats dé temxats mpe- 
aBelats % BovAh ras els roy SHyor 
axpooddous wpoBovAever. Such a bill 
was proposed, by Demosth. in the 
Senate before the arrival of the am- 
bassadors, appointing a special meet- 
ing of the Assembly to receive them 
on the eighth of Elaphebolion: after- 
wards the discussion of the peace was 
postponed to the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth. 

5. Odav...neXetoar (sc. éxpHv): 
ought I mot to have ordered the 
architect (of the theatre) fo assign 
them seats (asl did)? Oéav, place to 
see; cf, éPewpovy (7): this would be 
the mpoedpla (Aesch. 111. 76). The 
stone Dionysiac theatre was at this 
time building under the direction of 
Lycurgus; and the lessee was called 
dpxiréxrwy, aS an important part of 
his duties was the superintendence of 
the work of building. See Dorpfeld 
and Reisch, Griech. Theater, 36—40, 
where the building of the theatre is 
assigned to about 350—325 B.C. 
Aeschines (61, 76) makes this official 


politeness of Demosthenes one ground 
of his grotesque charge of flattering 
Philip! To this Demosth. alludes in 
§ 2942, bs yap éuol Pidcur mic poy, k.7.d. 
Aesch., however, mentions only the in- 
troduction of the envoysto the theatre. 

6. év rotv Svotv oBoAroiv, i2 she 
two-obol seats, the threepenny seats 
of the ordinary citizens. The diwBerla, 
which was then given from the theoric 
fund as festival money to every citizen 
who asked for it, paid the entrance 
fee to the theatre. It is implied that 
the distinguished strangers could have 
been admitted, like other people, to 
the common seats by merely paying 
their two obols. With év roty dvoty 
6Bodoty cf. év rots lx@vouv, Ar. Vesp. 
789 (see Ran. 1068), in the fish- 
market, év r@ pipy, Eq. 1375. 

7, €b ph toir typadn, i.e. had 
I not proposed my bill, 

8. Ta pexpa cupdépovra: it is jo- 
cosely assumed that Aesch. objected 
to the higher price which the state 
probably paid for the front seats, or 
perhaps to the state paying for the 
seats at all._—gvAd rev, wempaxévat : 
the change of tense may perhaps be 
seen in a paraphrase; was it my duty 
to watch the petty interests of the state, 
after [had sold her highest interests 
like these men? With dda, whole, 
entire, cf. rdv Brwv rt, § 278%. 
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WHSISMA AHMOSOENOYS. 


[Emi dpxovros Mynotdidov, éxaropPBatwvos &vy Kal véq, 
pudys mpuravevovons Llavdtovidos, Anpoobévns Anpoobe- 
vous Iataveevs elrev, éretdy Didurmos dmooteiAas mpéo Bets 
Tept THS cipnvys Gporoyoupuevas eroinrat cvvOnxas, ded0xGat 
ty Bovdyn kai to Sypw to ‘APnvaiwv, orws av 7 ecipyvy 
émireAXcoOn 4 émtxetporovynbeioa év TH mpwTy ExkAnoia, Tp_E- 
oBes ééeoOa éx mavrwv “APynvaiwy dy. révre, Tovs SE yxEt- 
porovnPevras dzrodypetv, pydepiay trepBodrnv motovpévovs, 
Grou Gy ovta muvOdvwvtat tov Pidurmov, Kat Tovs OpKous 
AaBety re wap aitov kai Soivat rHv TaxioTnv emi Tals apo- 
Aoynpévats ovvOnkats air mpds Tov ‘AOnvaiwv Sypov, cvp- 
meptkanBdvovtas Kai Tovs éxaTépwv ovppaxous. mpéo Pets 
npeOncav EvBovros ‘AvaddAvorios, Aicyxivys Kobwxidys, 
Kydicopav “Papvovoros, Anpoxparns PAveis, KAéwy Ko- 


Awxidys. | 


Tatra ypaypavros éuov tétTe kal TO TH Tore 
aupdépov ov TO Pirin Cntrovvros, Bpayv dporti- 
cavTes ot yYpnatot mpéaBas obra Kabnvr ev Maxe- 
Sovia tpeis Grous phvas, ws HAGE Diderios ex 
Opaxns wavta xatactpeyrapevos, éEov jyuepov déxa, 


2I 


29 


Io 


15 


30 


5 


§ 29. This decree is a good speci- 
men ofignorant forgery. The Archon’s 
name and the date are both wrong; 
it is called a decree of the Senate and 
the People, when it was passed by 
the Senate alone; it provides for the 
appointment of five envoys when there 
were ten, and these had been ap- 
pointed long before; it provides for 
the oaths to be taken by Athens and 
her allies, when these had already 
been taken; and most of the five 
names of the envoys are wrong. 

§ 30. 1. 1d TH wore cupdépov: 
cf. 288, where ra cuudépovra (with 
the gen.) is a pure substantive. 

4. tpeis SAovs pfvas: “sat still in 


Macedonia three whole months,” is 
of course a rhetorical exaggeration, 
which is corrected by Demosth. him- 
self. In xx. 57 he says drednujoapev 
Tpets ufjvas Sdous (cf. 158), somewhat 
less incorrectly; but in 58—60 he 
gives the exact dates, by which we 
see that the embassy was absent from 
Athens only about ten weeks. (See 
Hist. § 33.) 

5. wavra katarrpepdpevos: see 
§ 27.—éfdv...ddtyOar...cdoar: éfdv 
represents é&jy, and dptx Garis a proper 
perfect (M.T. 109); lit. 2¢ was tn our 
power to have (already) arrived and 
to save the towns, i.e. we might have 
done both of these: 
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opolws dé tpia@v 7) teTTapwr, eis Tov ‘EXAHoTrOVTOY 
apiyOat Kai Ta ywpia c@oat, NaBovtas Tors SpKous 

\ 3 a“ b] a > ‘ > \ A 4 3 3 “” 
mpiv éexeivov é€ereiv alta: ov yap av Har’ avrov 
TApOvTwY HUOV, h OUK av wpKiCopev aUTOV, BATE THS 
eipriuns av Sunpaprircer Kal ovK av audetep’ elye, Kat 
THY ep nun Kal Ta xepia. 

To pév rolvuy év ty mpeo Beta 7 p@TOV eréupa 
péev Dirirrrov dSwpodcxnua b€ tav adixwy TovTwY 
avOp@rwv to.ovroy éyéveTo* wmép ob Kal ToTE Kal 

Le \ > \ ¢ ~ \ a 4 
viv cai del oporoy@ Kal trorepeivy nal dvadéperOar 

4 @ b \ b] A : a a 
Touro.  érepov & evs éeEjs Ere trovrou peifov 
Kaxoupynpua Oedoacbe. érretdy) yap wporCynoe THV 
eipnynv Oo Diduros mporaBov thy Opaxnv da 
TovtTous ovyl recbdvtas TO Eu@ Wdiopatt, Tadu 
@veitar Trap avTav Sirws un amipev ex Maxedovias 
éws Ta THS oTpatelas THS él Tos Dwxdas edtperh 
Tooato, iva pH, Sedp’ amayyeravTwy nuav str 


Io 


31 


32 


6. dpolws, guite as well (as in ten 
days): the common reading pa)ddov 
would mean rather. 

9. wapdvrwv=el raphpuer, ifwehkad 
been there. For the various past tenses 
with dy, all of which are in 8—10, see 
M.T. 413: thus ris elp. av dinuap- 
ThKxe is he would have failed to se- 
cure the peace (which he had already 
secured by our absence), and ovx dy 
dupérep elxe is he would not have 
had both (as he did have). 

§ Sl. 1. wAdupa pev: cf. ui crAdwre 
vow, Il. 1. 132. The position of pe 
shows that the seven words before 
kNéupa belong to both x«Aéuua and 
dwpoddxnua. 

4. wodenety kal Stadépec Gar: these 
represent (in ov. ob/.) the past, the pre- 
sent, and the emphatic future indicated 
by rére, viv, and del (M.T. 32, 119). 

§ 32. 2. 8d rovrous ovxl me- 
o0évras (without rovs) is, because of 


their disobedience,like nerd Dupaxotvoas 
olxic@eloas, Thuc. VI. 3, and post 
urbem conditam. This is rare in 
Greek, where we should expect dca 7d 

By mee Ojvac (M.T. 829). See § 42°, 
with Trav... ucOwodvrwy. 

4. oveirar...dras ph Grier, Le 
bribes them (to effect) that we shall 
not depart (M.T. 339): A&mwiuev (as 
fut., M.T. 29) is more regular after 
wvetrac than dwlwyev, and has com- 
mended itself to nearly all recent 
editors, though it rests only on a 
grammarian’s authority. (Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 129 4.) 

5. ws... moufoatro, after the his- 
toric present wvetrac. The clause 
with ws has a final force (M.T. 614), 
the idea being that he bribed them to 
wait long enough for him to get his 
army ready. 

6. tva pi.. swovfjoat (11): the pur- 
pose of wvetrat. 
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péedArAe Kal wapacKevalera tropeverGat, e&ErOol 
vmels Kal TepiTAEVcaVTEs Tais TpLnpeow eis IIvAas 
¢ , 7? N , > 9 @ +) 
WOTTEP WpOoTEepOV KAELTaLTE TOV TOTTOV, AAN ap 
axovoltTe TAUT ATTAYYEANOYTOY HUY KAKELVOS éVTOS 
wv ” N ww e ¢ ~ A oe > 
ein IIvAdv kal pndeév Eyou8 pets troujoat. ovTw § 
mv o Pidurmos év dPoBo Kai TOAAH ayovia, h) Kat 
TavTa TpoeAnpeTos avTod, EL po Tod Tos Pwxéas 
atordcbar Wndicacbe Bonbeiv, exvyo. ta mpay- 
pat avtov, @ote picOovTa. Tov KaTamTUCTOV 
TOUTOVL, OUKETL KOLY peETA TOV AdAXwY Trpéo Rew, 
> > 4 > € N A \ id A 9 n \ 
arr’ dia xa® avrov, roradta mpos bas eitrety Kal 
amayyeiAa. & oy atravt ama@ndeto. akia be, d 
ww >) a N , A “A > 
avdpes "AOnvaio, cai Séouat TodTo peuvicOa trap 
ddov TOY ayova, STL pn KaTnyopnoavTos Aicyivou 
pndev Ew THs ypadis ov8 av éym Adyor ovdd’ 
>] a, @ v > ? VA 

émrovovpnyv Etepov’ tracau 8 aitiaws Kat Braodn- 
pias Gua TovTov Keypnudvou avdyxn Kapol mTpos 
&xaoTa TOV KaTnyopnuevev pixp’ atoxpivacba. 
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10 


33 


7,8. €é€0or8” refers to the land 


force.—mweprtAevoavTes Bowep wpd- 
Tepov refers to the famous expedition 
in 352 B.C, when Athens stopped 
Philip at Thermopylae. See Iv. 17; 
XIX. 84, 319; Grote XI. 403—405; 
and Hist. § 6. 

9g. KAclrare Tov Témov, i.e. make 
Thermopylae impassable. 

10. G&mrayyeAAdvrwv: present. to 
dxovoiTe, aS amayyeAdyrwy in 6 is 
past to éé\@ocre. 

§ 33. 1. obte: 
dore ( 3 

2. aywvlq, conflict (of mind): 
Vomel refers Hesych. év dywvlg, év 
pepluvy, to this passage. 

. el apd rot: the older editions 
with nearly all mss. omit ef and 
read xai éxguvyo. in 4, making y7- 
dloacbe depend on u%.—1rpo rot... 
amokécOat, i.e. before he could have 


antecedent of 


time to lay Phocis waste: cf. xIx. 123. 

5. @ore proOotrar: a clear case 
of ore requiring the indicative 
(M.T. 582, 583). 

6. ovxére xotvg: Aeschines alone 
was indicted for rapamrpecBela. See 
§ 41%. 

8. 8 dv here and 60’ ods in § 352 
approach each other very closely, both 
referring to the same thing. 

§ 34. 1,2. df, J askof you (as 
something d&iiov); Séopar, / entreat. 
See § 62, 

4. t€w ris ypadfjs: he has already 
(§ 9) justified his discussion of the 
peace; and he repeats his apology 
now, chiefly to call special attention 
to what follows. 

4,5. érovotpnv Gv refers to his 
present argument (cf. § 9°).—érepov, 
Joreign to the subject, like &\dbrpiov: 
cf. &repos Aéyos obros, § 448. 
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® € \ , Q Pin. 
tives otv Foav of Tapa TovTOU Oyo. TOTE pnOerTEs, 
\ b “a ee > ? 4 e 3 a a 
kai dv ods atravt’ aTwXeTO ; ws ov det OopuBeicBar 
T® mapednr\v0dvat Pidirmov elaw WvAwv: éora 
\ a > Ud ») e a A ” by e ¢ 
jap atrav® boa Bovr\(coB ipeis, dv eyn? jovyiar, 
Kal axovoerbe Suoiv  Tpr@v nuepav, ols pév éyOpos 
C4 > \ , \ 4 > 
ne, pidov avtov yeyevnpevor,. ols dé pidos, Tovvav- 
tiov éyOpov. ov yap Ta pHuata TAS olKELCTHTAS.éepn 
a , aA 5 4 > N \ b \ 
BeBaody, para cenvas ovopalwrv, aAdAa TO TaUTA 
oupdépav’® cuudépay dé Dirira@ nal Daoxedor xai 
Upiv opolws atract THS avadynotas Kai THS BapvTn- 


35 


10 


ToS amadAXaynva. THS TaV OnBalwr, 


TavTra © 


36 


> 4 Vv wv ? ce) \ \ im ie a 
aopévws tives nKovovy avtov dua Thy to? srovaav 


amréyOeav mpos tos @nBatovs. 


§ 35. 1. o...pnOévreg: see the 
fuller account of this speech in XIx. 
20—22. Aeschines said that the 
Thebans had set a price on his head 
for his anti-Theban advice to Philip. 
See Hist. § 34. 

3. Th wapednAvdévar: he begged 
the people not to be disturbed by 
news that Philip Aad already passed 
Thermopylae. 

5,6. ols pév, the Phocians; ofs S¢, 
the Thebans. 

7. phpara: e.g. the Thebans’ title 
of allies of Philip (cf. § 2137). 

péda cepvas ovopdlwv, using 
very solemn expressions. He often 
jokes about the ceuvérns of Aesch. 
See §§ 130, 133, 258, and XIX. 23. 

9. cupdépev: cupdépev: a strik- 
ing dvacTpodp7}. 

10. dvadynolas, want of feeling, 
explained by the Schol. as dvatc@notas. 
There can be little doubt that this 
word, like dvalcOnro in § 432, refers 
to the dulness and lack of keen per- 
ception for which the Thebans were 
proverbial. See Nep. Epam. 5, 2, 
namque illi genti plus virium quam 
ingenii, and Alcib, 11, 3, omnes enim 


Ti ouv auvéeBn peTa 


Boeotii magis firmitati corporis quam 
ingenii acumini inserviunt; Cic. de 
Fato Iv. 7, Athenis tenue caelum, ex 
quo acutiores putantur Attici; crassum 
Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani et 
valentes; Hor. Epist. II. 1, 244, 
Boeotum in crasso aere natum. This 
dulness, and the consequent illiteracy 
of Thebes compared with Athens, 
gave rise to the proverb Bowrlav ty», 
Pind. Ol. vi. 90: see the Schol., 7é 
dpxatov Svedos, TouréoTe Thy Tadaray 
dtaBorny Thy éxi ry duovela. Aristotle, 
Eth. 1. 7, 7, says of a man lacking 
in $6B8os, efn & dv ris wacvduevos F 
dvdrdrynTos, ef undév PoBotro, wre 
ceopov unre kvpara, and in III. 11, 7, 
of those insensible to pleasure, é\)el- 
mwovres 6€ Ta wepl Tas NOovas Kal Hrrov 
H Set xalpovres oF madvu yivovrat: 
ov yap avOpwrikh éori 4 ToLaUTH 
advatcOnola. Aristotle here means 
stupidity and slowness, not moral 
obliquity, by both dvddynros and 
dvaicOnola.— Bapiryros : cf. § 198, 

§ 36. 2. tTHv 168’ bwotcay (cf. 
Umeort, § 3157): a mild way of speak- 
ing of the enmity against Thebes in 
346 B.c. See § 183 with note. 
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Tavr evOls, ovn els paxpav; Tous pev Daxéas atro- 
NdcOat kal Katacxadhvat Tas ToAEs avTaV, Kuas 8 
novyiay ayayovras Kal TOUT mecOevras piKpov 
borepov oxevaryaryel €x TOV aypar, tovrov oé ypu- 
ciov AaBeiv, nab Ere mpos TOUTOLS THY pev atréyOeav 
THY Tmpos OnBaiovs cal Oerradovs TH were yeverGat, 
Thy dé yap THY Urép TOV TeTpaypevoy DirlrTe. 
ére 8 otTw tai7’ eve, Aéye por Td TE TOU Kaddoe- 
vous Whdicpa Kai THY émiatoAgu TOU Dirimov, €& 
@v apdotépov trav? drav? ipiv ~orar davepa. 
reye. 
WHOISMA. 


Ne, 

[Ext Mynordirov dpxovros, ovyxAntou éxxAnoias bd 
oTparnyav Kat aputavewv, [kai] BovdRs yvwun, patpaxtr- 
ptavos Sexaty dmidvros, Kaddtobevys “Ereovixov Padnpevs 
ere pydeva *AOnvaiwy pydeutd tapevpéecer ev TH Xopa 

A , 6 r > 93 »” ‘ I a 9 ‘ > 
KOLTALOV ylyveo at GAX é€vy acres kat Iletparet, oooe pn €v 
Tois ppovpiots eioiy drroreraypevot ° rovrwy 8 éxaotous 7Vv 


( mapéAaBov rage ods iad pyre dhypepevovrus pyre amo- 


os 8 av dreOjnoy rode TO Yypiopatt, évoxos 
a lel 4 > v4 oN , v4 
éorw Tots THis mpodooias Crertniots, dav pi Te dduvarov 


KOLT OUT as. 


eridecxviy Tept éauTov ov" rept d& rod advvarov cEIKpUET@ 


6 émi. Tov orAwv oTparnyos kat 6 émt THs Siouxyoews Kat 


5 ypapparevs THs BovdAjs. 


kataxopifery O€ kal Ta éx TOY 


ov els paxpdv (sc. 6567), z0f xpvolov AaPetv : 
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in malicious contrast 


much later, not a long way off: els 
of looking forward to an end, as in 
§1518, els [lvAalav.—rovs pev.. vax Tv 
d&ypev (7): eleven days after the report 
of the second embassy tothe Assembly, 
the alarming news of the surrender of 
the Phocians at Thermopylae arrived. 
See Hist. § 36. 

7. oKevaywyety, ie. were bringing 
your goods into the towns, as ordered 
by the decree of Callisthenes (§ 37).— 


\ 


% 


to oxevaywyety. 

8. Thy pev dréxOecav... Pirlrirw: 
i.e. Athens by her vacillating course 
got nothing but the ill will of Philip’s 
Greek friends, who believed that she 
would have protected the Phocians 
if she had dared to; while Philip had 
all the credit for ending the Sacred 
War and punishing the sacrilegious 
Phocians. 
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AHMOZOENOY 


3 “~ 4 ‘ a, ‘\ X > x ant e€ N 
dypwv mavTa THY TaxioTHV, TA pev EvTOs OTadiwy EKaTOV 
td > ” ‘ a AQ X\ > .} , e N 
eixoow e€is Gotu kai Ilepara, ra Sé extos oradiwy éxarov 
>) ¥ e A 
eixoow eis "EAXevotva cat BvAnv Kai “Adidvay xai ‘Papvovvra 
N , 
Kat Lovvtov. | 


"Ap’. emi ravtTas rais éAmriot THY ElpnYny érrol- 
elo Oe, 4 Tad ernyyérrc? bpiv obTos o picOwros ; 

Aéye 8% Thy émtotorny Hv ereprve Dirdtrios 
peTAa TavUTa. 


ENISTOAH. 


[Bacwreds Maxeddvwy Bidurmos "AOnvatwv tT Bovdy 
a” e ry , » n~ 
LOTE NUAS mapeAnAvboras ecow IIvA@yv 
.\ X\ XN Q a e > e N > N @ 
kat Ta Kata THY Bwxida bh’ Eavro’s eroinpevous, Kal ooa 


‘ “ , , 
kat To Onpw xaipey. 


pev Exovoiws rpocetibero Tay ToApaTwv, ppovpas eicayno- 
Xoras, TA O€ wy VraxovovTa Kata Kpatos AaBovTes Kai far 
4, 4 3 , XN \ € A“ 

Sparodicapevot KarecxaWapev. axovwy O€ Kal twas mapa- 
oxevalerOat Bonfetv adbrois yéypada tyiv, va py émi mXéov 
> a a N Ul ‘ A XN “ 9g OX 4 l4 

évoxAnobe wrepi rovrwv’ Tots pév yap dAots obdey érpidy jroe 
Soxeire rovetv, THY eipyvynv cvvOeuevor Kai Guoiws davtirapega- 
yovres, Kat Tadra ovde oupreplerAnppevwv Tay PoKéwy év 
wore €av pn eupevnTe Tots 
cporoynpévots, ovdev mporepnoete EEw Tov EpOaxévar adt- 


Tais Kowals Wav cvvOyKats. 


KouvTes. | 
"Axovete ws cadas Snroi wal duopiferar év tH 


Tpos Huas emlLaToAH Mpos Tovs EavTov cuppayous, 
étt €yo tTevoinka TavT axovtrwv "AOnvatiwy 
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§ 38. 11. ratr’ émyyAred’; i.e. 
how does the decree just read to you 
agree with the report of Aeschines 
(§ 35)? 

§ 39. This letter must be spurious. 
The genuine letter would have more 
definite allusions to the dissatisfaction 
of Athens, to justify what is said 
of it in § 40. Grote remarks that 


Demosthenes would have spoken 
much more severely of a letter so 
insolent as this one. 

§ 40. 2. «mpds cuppdyxous, with 
Snrot Kat deoplterac. The letter, 
though addressed to the Athenians, 
was really written for Philip’s allies. 

3. Ot before the direct quotation 
(M.T. 711). 


TTEPI 


\ 4 @ > Y @ “ > 
Kat AUToUpEeVwY, @aoT, eltep ED Ppoveite, @ 
@nBator cal @etraXrol, TrovTovs pév exOpors 
e 4 9 LY UA > ° 
vrornperOe evot 5é€ mictedoeTte,—ov TovToLS 
Tois phyact yparyras, tadta 5é Bovrspevos Sexvi- 
vat. 
9 ‘ e A na A A 
eis TO pnd oTLOUY Tpoopay TaY peTaA TaiTa pnd 
9 U > > IA Ul 4 9 o 
aicOaverOa, aX edcat mavra Ta Wpaypata éxei- 
vov ud éavt@ tronoacba: é£ dv tais tmapovoas 
cuudopais ot Tadaimwpo. Kéypnvrat. 
THS TWloTews aLT@ cuvepyos Kal cuvaywucTys, Kal 
6 detp’ amrayyetXas Ta WevdH Kal hevaxioas spas, 
obTos dati 6 TA @nBaiwy ddupepevos viv wdaOn Kat 
dicEr@v ws olxtpa, Kal TovTwy Kat Ttav év Daxedor 
Kaxo@v kal bo adXa TrerrovOacwy of “EXANnVES aTrav- 
TOV AUTOS MV aiTLOs. 
émi Tos cuuBeBynxdow, Aioyivn, kal tors @nBaious 
A ~ > W 3 “a Q A 
éXecis, KTH eyov ev TH Bowtia Kal yewpyav Ta 
9 if 9 N 4 b) \ ? a e ‘ “A 
éxeivav, éym 5é yaipw, bs evOds eEnrovuny bro Tov 


TOY <TESANOY 27 
5 
Touyapoby éx TovTwY @yeTt exeivous AaBwv 
10 
o 6€ tavrns 41 
5 
djrov yap Gre ov pev adyeis 
10 


240 TavTa mpagtavtos. 


8. wer exelvous AaBov, ke carried 
them (his allies) away (M.T. 895); 
the figure is continued in els 76 with 
the infinitives. 

11. é€ ov, as a result of which. 

12, ot tadaltrwpot: OnBaia is 
added in all Mss. except 2. Of 
course the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander is chiefly meant, and this 
suggests the digression in § 41; but 
the condition of Thessaly after the 
peace, which had been in Philip’s 
power since 352 B.C., may well be 
included. See 1X. 26: OerraNla ras 
Exec; obxl Tas wodcrelas kal rds wéddexs 
abr a@y wapypnra Kal rerpapxlas xaré- 
orncey, tva wh wbvoy Kara modes AAXAA 
kal car’ 20vn SovrAevworr; 

§ 41. 1. 65€..cvvepyds, i.e. 2e who 
helped him thus to persuade his allies: 
with riorews cf. ruerevoere, § 40%. 


3. amayyelAas ra WevdH: see § 35. 
In x1X. 4, Demosth. puts dy dwiyyeede, 
his report, first among the things for 
which an ambassador should render 
an account. 

4. OSvpdpevog: see the solemn 
and eloquent invocation of Aesch. 
In Il. 133, O7Bag dé, OABar, wédris 
doruyelrwy, K.7.r., with 156, 157. 

. «rfp éxov: Aesch. is charged 
with holding a confiscated Theban 
estate (xrfjua is in 2 alone) by the 
gift of Alexander; as in XIX. 145 
Philocrates and Aeschines are charged 
with having xrjyara xai yewpylar 
wayumrdnOets in Phocis by gift of Philip. 
We have no independent evidence on 
either of these charges. 

10. éyrovpny: Demosth. was 
among the eight or ten Attic orators 
who were demanded by Alexander 
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"AAAa yap éeurértwxa ets AdyOUS OS avTixa 
BaAXNov tcws dppoce Aéyev. erraverms 87) Tad 
émt tas atroédeifas ws Ta TOvTwWY abdiKnmaTa TOV 
puvl TapovT@v mpayyaTwv yeyovey aitia. 

"Er or \ 3 U ra) A e a e ‘\ a 

weon yap éEnrdatrnobe péev vpeis tro TOU 
®irirrrov &a Trovtwv tay év trais mpecBetas picbo- 
cavtTwv éavTous Kai ovdév adres ipiv atrayye- 
Aavtwv, eEntratnvtTo 5€ of Taraitwpo. Paxeis Kal 
QYNPNVTO al TodELS aUTa@V, Ti éyeveTO; OF MeV Ka- 
Tanrtucto. Metrarol Kat davaicOnto OnBaior dirov, 
evepyeTnv, owtnpa tov Pidirmov HyovvTo’ TavT’ 
2A ® > A IO\ Lo ” ” 
éxeivos HV avTois* ovd€ havnv nKovov et TIS AAXO TL 

7 a e a > e 4 XN 
Bovro.T0 Adyar. ipeis & thopwpevot Ta aempay- 
peva kat Svoxepaivovtes nyeTe THY elpnyny spas: 
ov yap Hv 6 TL av érroteite. Kal ot dAXOL 8 "EAANVes, 
opolws viv twepevaxiopéevor Kal dunuaptnKkétes ov 
NATLoaY, Hryov THY eipnvnv [aopevol, Kal] avTol Tpd- 


43 


after his destruction of Thebes in 
335 B.C.; Aeschines was not. See 
Grote XII. 59—62. 

§§ 42—49. After the digression 
in § 41, the orator here speaks of the 
disastrous consequences which have 
come from the peace and from the 
corruption by which it was made, and 
of the miserable fate of most of the 
traitors in Greece who aided Philip 
in his schemes. 

§ 42. 5. émredn here has three 
pluperfects, while commonly it has 
the less precise aorist, as in §§ 25}, 32! 
(M.T. 59). So in Latin postguam 
venit is more common than ost- 
quam venerat. Both éred% and fost- 
guam contain the idea of after that, 
which the plpf. only emphasizes. 

6. 8d rovTwv Tev...... pro Qwodv- 
twv (i.e. of éulcOwoav): contrast ded 
Tovrous ovx! weiabévras, § 322,and see 
note. 


§ 43. 

on § 35”. 

. waver exetvos qv: cf. rdvr’ Fv 
*ArdEavdpos, XXXIII. 120; E&Boa avrots 
wavra hv, Thuc. vill. 95; Demetrius 
iis unus omnia est, Liv. XL. 11. 

4. od8€...BovAotro (M.T. 462): 
#Kovoy is strongly frequentative, like 
tyotvro (3), and 4dXo Te is anything 
opposed to plrov, evepyérny, cwr7pa. 

5. tbhopwpevor, viewing with sus- 
picion (bwé like sud in suspicio). 

7. Ov...émoveire: most Mss. (but 
not Z) add pévor. This passage rep- 
resents the state of mind in which 
Demosthenes delivered his speech on 
the Peace (v.) in 346 B.c. See Hist. 
§ 40. 

9. [aopevor, kal]: Zand the newly 
found Oxyrhynchus papyrus (2nd cent. 
A.D.) omit these words.—adrol... 
moAcnoupevor, though they themselves 
in a certain way had been warred 


2. dvaleOyro.: see note 


TTEPI 


Tov Tw’ €k TOAAOY TrONELOUVMEVOL. 


TOY STEANOY 29 


Ste yap tepumy 44 


@irursros *lAAuvpiovs Kal TpeBarrovs, tivds 5é€ al 
tov “EAAnvev Kxateotpépeto, kal Suvapes modXas 
Kat peyaras erro?’ id’ éavT@, Kab Tives TaV ex 
A ‘ > \ a A > 4 3 , 4 

TOY TrokewY ETL TH THS elpnyns eEovoia BadiLovtes 5 
éxeioe SuepOeipovro, av els otros Hv, ToTe Waves 
29? “ 4 bd ’ “ > A 

ép’ of tav’ta tapecxevater éxeivos érodepourTo. 
ei O€ un noOdvovto, Erepos Adyos OUTS, ov mpas epe. 
éy@ pev yap mpovrAeyov kali Sceuaptupoyny Kat tap’ 45 
vuiv ael Kai Strou wreuhOeinv: ai dé rddeLs evdcour, 
Tov pev ey TH TordLTevVerOar Kal mpatrev Swpo- 
Soxotvtwy Kal duaPOepopevwy eri ypnpact, Tav 8 
iiiwTav xkai TWoAXY TA pev Ov TpoocpwpEevorv, TA SE 5 


against for a long time: woepovpevot 
(impf.) is past to yo», which covers 
the whole time of the peace to 340 B.c. 
See éroNepotvro, § 447. 

§ 44. 2. “IAAvptots cal Tpr- 
Baddois : Diodorus(Xvi. 69)mentions 
a victorious inroad of Philip into 
Illyria in 344 B.c., and Torphyrius 
Tyr. (Miiller, Hist. Gr. m1. p. 691) 
says of Philip, oiros rods wepi rh 
xapayv dravras édovkwWoaro rodeulous, 
peyadny krynoduevos SUvauty, cat T pe- 
Band Xovs vrordéas. 

3. “EdAfvov: see Grote XI. 612— 
614, and Hist. §§ 41, 46—49.—8vva- 
wets, like our forces, but including al- 
lies (even without troops): see § 234!. 

4. tdv tk Trav wédewv: he counts 
Aesch. as one of those who took 
advantage of the peace to visit Mace- 
donia, implying that the process of 
corruption was still going on. In 
x1x. 13 he says he first discovered the 
corruption of Aesch. on the return of 
the first embassy in the spring of 
346 B.C, 

8. repos Adyos oOvTos, “is is 
another matter: cf. &ddos av ely Adyos 
oros, IX. 16: &Ados dy Fy Ndbyos, 


[xu11.] 7. 


§ 45. 1. Stepaprupdpyy, protested 
(called Gods and men to witness) : 


cf. obtestor. See § 199°%.—wap piv 
probably refers to orations VI., VIII. 
and IX. 

2. Saror weppOelnv, whithersoever 
I was sent, referring to the embassies 
mentioned in § 244 (below) and prob- 
ably to others. In § 244* we have 
brot éwéupOny, referring to some of 
the same embassies as Sror weupbelnv 
here. But there the leading clause, 
ovdapov...dr7ANOoy, is particular, and 
its verb is aorist, not imperfect (as 
here); the relative clause is therefore 
particular and has the indicative reg- 
ularly (M.T. 536). If he had said 
J always came off superior in § 2444, 
we should have dro: reupOelny there: 
see é¢v ols xparnOetev...xarertpépero, 
§ 244°9.—évécouv: Demosth. is espe- 
cially fond of this figure of a diseased 
state: see II. 21; IX. 12, 39, 50; 
XIX. 259 (West. ). 

3. Tév...mparrev (one substan- 
tive): cf. § 1123 and note on § 48. 

4. eri xptpact, for (with a view 
to) money; not by money, like bd 
Xpnuarwr. 

5. lSwraev: here opposed to rap... 
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A e ld e 4 A “a , 
Ty Ka? nydpay pactwvy Kai oxorn Serealopudvor, 
Kal Tovovrovi te 7aOos TerovOdTwy atraytwv, TANY 
bg >? e ‘ e o bd XN \ C4 
oux éd éavtTols Exdotwv olopévov ro Savoy nEew 
A A Le) e l4 7? A e Le) > ~ 
kal dia tev éTépwv Kivdvvwyv Ta éavTaYv achadas 
oxynocev Stay BovrAwvra. elt’ oluar oupBéBnKe 
Tois pev wAnGeow avTl THs -ToAARS Kal aKxaipov 
pabuulas thy édevbepiay arodwreKévar, Tois dé 
MpoeoTnKdot Kat TaAAA TANY EavTOLS oLOMEVOLS 
TwrEly Tpwrovs éavTols tempaxdow aicbécOat ° 
> \ lA ? a 9.3 b , e / 9 
avti yap dirov kat Edvwv, & ter @vopalovto vik 
éd5wpoddxour, viv kddaxes kal Oeots éyOpot Kai TAaArD’ 
& mpoonxe tmavr axovovow. ovdels yap, avdpes 
"AOnvaiot, to Tov mpodidcvTos aupdépoy fynrav 
VA bd > 4 9 Q> > XN b / 
xphuar avarioxe, ovd éereadav dv av mpinra 
4 4 “ ‘ UA A 
KUptos yévntar T@ mMpoddtn cupBovrAM TreEpl TaV 
A ” A CANE \ 
owra@y ert ypHTar’ ovdév yap av Hv eddatpovdote- 
pov wpoddrov. aXAX ovK éott TavTa* mdbev; TroAdOv 
ye eal dei. GAN erreday Tav mpaypatev éyxpaTys 
o Cntav adpyev Katacty, Kal Tov TadTa aTrodopéeven 
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mparrev (3), private citizens; gener- 
ally, any men who are not of a given 
class, as mot senators, XIX. 18; cf. 
larpds xal lduwrns, Thuc. 11. 48. 

6. Sedeafopévwv, caught, as by a 
bait (dédeap). 

7. Torovrovi...aemovOdtwy is ex- 
plained by éxdorwy olopévwy x.7.4.— 
wAHV ovK éh éavrots, upon all but 
themselves. 

9. tav érépwv KivSbvev, others’ 
(not other) dangers. 

§ 46. 2. rots pev rAABerwy, the 
common people (cf. r@v rorrg@y, § 45°) 
in various states: cf. r@y pév... roy dé 
in § 4554. 

3,5. Gtrodwdexévar (M.T. 109): 
i.e. the result has been that they Aave 
/ost their liberty; the idea of the per- 
fect in the next clause appears more 


naturally in werpaxéocv (5) than in 
alcbécbat, to find out that they have 
sold themselves first (M.T. 904). For 
the case of rerpaxéovv see G. 9281. 

8. Gxovovory, audiunt, they hear 
themselves called: cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 16, 
17, Si curas esse quod audis. 

§ 47. 3. dredav...yévynrat, after 
he has become master of what he has 
bought (M.T. 90). For the assimila- 
tion of dy &v mrplnra, which really 
conditions xvpius yévynras, see M.T. 

63. 
? otdéev...rpoddérov, for (other- 
wise) zothing would be happier than 
a trattor. 

6. wmdOev;...5et: cf. §§ 522, 140%, 
and wd&s yap; § 3127. 

8. Kal, also, with TOv drodopévwy, 
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TTEPI 


\ A \ 2? A f 
Kat ploel Kal amiotel Kal mpomnrAaxiCer. 


Katpos / 6 Tov 
mapectt Tos ev Ppovovor. 


Pirirm@ éroincav. 


evn peaTn yeyovev. 


TOY =TEPANOY 31 
Seamrotns éoti, tHv Sé Trovnpiay eidas tote 57, TOTE 
oKxoTrette 48 
dé- Kal yap e¢ wapednrdvlev 0 TeV TpayydTov 
eldevat Ta Tolai’Ta Kaipos ael 
a, UA 
péxpt tovrou Aacbdvns 
giros @voudlero, éws mpovdwxev “OdvvOov- péype 5 
Tovrov Tiporas, éws amwrece @nBas* pwéype TovTov 
Evédicos kai Lipos o Aaptaaios, ws @Berradiav wo 
. o> » t Le 
eit éXavvopdvwr Kai bBp.fo- 
pévov Kat Ti Kaxov ovyl TmacydvTwY Tao’ 7% otKov- 
/ > 2 4 > A 
ti 8 ’Apiotpatos év Lixvorvt, 10 
\ lA , > 4 3 > id 
kat ti Iléptrdros ev Meyapos; ove arreppiupevoe ; 
49 


é& ov nai cidéotar dv tis idot Stt Oo padsota 

g@urAatrwav tHy éavtod matpiba Kal qreior avTire 

yov TovTos, ovTos tiv, Aicyivn, Tots mpod.dovcr 
\ A . oo» 94? 7 

kal pucOapvodor To éyev éf Strw dSwpodoxycere | 


§ 48. 4. péxpt robrov with ews, 
twice repeated. See rodAd in § 8128; 
cf. obx in § 2501% 1 and 3221-8, Ex- 
pressions like this show the relative 
character of €ws and other particles 
meaning util, (M.T. 611, 612.)— 
Aacbévns: Lasthenes and Euthy- 
crates are often mentioned as traitors 
who betrayed Olynthus to Philip: see 
Plut. Mor. p. 178 B: rdv dé wept Aa- 
obévny rov OrGvO.ov eyxadobvTwr kal 
ayavaKkTouvT wy dre mwpodédras avrovs 
€moc Tv wept roy Plkuwwov droxa- 
Novor, oxarods Egy (sc. PlAcwmos) pPvoet 
kal dypolxous elvac Maxedévas xal rhy 
cxapynvy oxadny déyorras, 1e. they 
called a spade a spade. 

6. TuédrAas: Timolaus-was a 
Theban, who was probably active in 
causing the surrender of Thebes to 
Philip after Chaeronea. Theopompus 
calls him the greatest voluptuary who 
was ever engaged in state affairs. 
See § 295 15, 


7. Sipos : Simus belonged to the 


Thessalian house of the Aleuadae at 
Larissa, who called in Philip against 
the tyrants of Pherae in 352B.c. See 
Hist. § 5. Eudicus is not otherwise 
known. 

9g. tl kakov odxl wacyxévTwv >= 
ovdey Kaxdy odxi , Gee. wavra Kaxd) 
racxévrwy.—nrao Fh olxoupévy is 
properly the whole habttable world, 1.e. 
the Greek world; as in Ev. Luc. ii. I 
it is the whole Roman world, But 
here it is merely a loose expression 
with no special limit. We should 
say, “all the world is full of these 
wretches.” 

0. "Aplo-rparos, a tyrant of Sicyon. 

Tlépuddos, of Megara: see 

XIX. 295. Perillus and Aristratus are 

in the “black-list” of Cor. § 295. 

For Philip’s intrigues in Megara see 
Grote XI. 613, 621. 

§ 49. 4. Td Exetv... reprrrorel, 
secures for you your opportunities for 
being bribed (the wherewithal to be 
bribed). 
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mepttrovet, Kal dua Tovs ToAXOUS ToUTwVL Kal TOUS 
avOiotrapevous Tois tperépors BovAnpaci wpeis éore 
o@ot kal éupicOor, éret dia ye bas avTouvs mddat av 
aTWNWNELTE. 

Kad epi pev tav tore mpayPdvrwv eywv ert 
TOAAG A€yelv, Kal TAVTA HrYyOUpaL TrEiW TOY ikavav 
etpjoOar. aitios & obros, Gomrep EwroKpaciay Tiva 
pov THS Tovnplas THs eavtod [Kat Tov adicnuaTtor | 
KatacKkedacas, iv avayKaiov Fv pos Tos vewTépous 
TOV TeTpaypLevov atrodvcacOa. amapynvayrncbe 8 
lows of Kal mpi épe eitrety oTLovy eiddTes THY TOUTOU 
Tore pcOapviay. Kaitos dirtav ye xal Eeviav adtny 
ovopdte, kai viv eld wrov Néywv: 6 THY "AdXeEar- 
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Spov Feviav overdifay époi. 


6. tore ror kal EupioGor, ie. you 
survive to be venal. 

. &é...adrovs, 7f you were left 
to yourselves (M.T. 472). The orator 
surprises his audience by this original 
reason why the Athenian traitors have 
been saved from the fate of traitors 
in other states, i.e. the honest citizens 
thwart their schemes and thus save 
them from the ruin of success. This 
brilliant attack is followed up sharply 
in what follows, 

§§ 50—S2: the peroration to the 
argument on the Peace of Philocrates. 

§ 50. 1. tav rére rpaxlévrov, 
ie, the transactions concerning the 
peace. This suggestion that he will 
drop the subject makes this sudden 
recurrence to the charge of venality 
all the more effective. 

3. alrios, ic. of my speaking 
wrelw Trav lkavev.—dowep, as if were 
(M.T. 867), with éwroxpaclay, not 
with xaracKxeddcas.—éwroKpaclay, a 
mixture of stale dregs, lit. a mixture 
of the refuse (esp. heel-taps) of last 
nights feast (€wra, hesterna). This 
burst of indignation refers especially 


> a / 
eyo cot Eeviay 


to the audacity of Aeschines (111. 60) 
in charging Demosthenes with the 
same codperation with Philocrates in 
making the peace which he had once 
claimed for himself asa merit (1.174). 
See § 178 (above). Demosthenes calls 
this treatment “ deluging me with the 
stale refuse of his own villainy.” 

4. [wal rov &dexnpdrev] is in all - 
Mss., but is omitted in many ancient 
quotations of the passage. 

5. vewrépous: the youngest judges 
present might have been only fourteen 
years old in 346 Bc. . 

6. amrodtcacbat, fo clear myself 
of: see Thuc, vill. 87, drodver Gar 
mpds avrovs Tas diaBoAds.—rapnve- 
XAnoGe : addressed to the older judges 
(cf. évox ret, § 4%). 

§ 51. 1. Alay, fevlav, properly 
friendship and guest-friendship, here 
seem to be used with little thought of 
the distinction. Cf. fevlay ‘Adetdv- 
Spov (3) and otre Pir. E€vov odre 
"Adeé. pldov aces 

2. elie A€ywv: cf. elwe Pwvdr, 
Aeschyl. Ag. 205, “spake, saying.” 

3. Ooverdi{wv: Aesch. had said (66), 
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TTEP! TOY 2TE®ANOY 


’"AreEavdpou ; ro0ev XaBovtt } Tas akwwHevTt; ovTE 

Dirlamov Edvov ob7 ’AreEavdpou pirov eltrow’ av 

éy@ oe, OVY OUTW palvopat, EL 7) Kal Tous DepioTas 
\ \ 4 a , 

Kab ToUs GAAO tt picOov mpatTovras, dirous Kal 
4 a a A , > b 4 
Edvous dei xadeiv Tov picOwoapevwv. aXX oOUK EoTL 
Tavta*: moGev ; TrodXoU ye Kal Sei. GANA picAwrov 
éya oe Dirimmov mpotepov cat vov ’AreEavdpou 
KaX@, Kal ovTot mavtTes. €: & amioteis, épwrnoov 
> a > 9 AN a es a U4 
auTous: padrov 8 éyw Tovl’ inmép cov’ Troanow. 
motepov wiv, @ avdpes "AOnvaio, Soxet picOwros 
Aioyivns h Eévos elvac "AreEdvdpov; axoves a 
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Aeyoucty. 


BovAopat rolvuv nbn Kai rept THS ypadys avris 


63 


atroroynoacGat Kai dueEenOciv ta TeTpayye”’ éuauTa, 
iva xaitrep elds Aioyivns Gus axotoyn bv & dype 


6 Thy tevlay guot rpogpépwv Thy 
"AdeEd. vd pov. 

4. wé0ev...dfw0évT.; with dra- 
matic energy for ré0ev €daBes H wos 
HEwwons ; cl. § 1288, 

6. Oeproras, reapers, properly ex- 
tra farm-hands, called in at the 
harvest. 

§ 52. 4. ovrot wdvres probably 
’ included both court and audience. 

6. pioOwrds: most Mss. (2 only 
by correction) read plodwros, follow- 
‘ing the absurd story of Ulpian (see 
Schol.), that Demosth. pronounced 
this word pic@wros to make the judges 
correct his accent by shouting out the 


§§ 53—125. Having finished his 
reply to the charges foreign to the 
indictment, he now proceeds to the 
indictment itself. We have (1) an 
_ introduction (§§ 53—59), (2) a dis- 
cussion of his public life (§§ 60—109), 
(3) a reply to the charge that the 


D 


very word yicOwrés which he wanted 
to hear. It is much more likely— 
indeed, it is certain—that he saw by 
the faces of his hearers that it was 
safe for him to put this question 
boldly; and he was probably greeted 


. byan overwhelming shout of pic Owrds, 


pucOwrdés, from both court and au- 
dience. The judges, more than four- 
fifths of whom voted in a few hours 
to acquit Ctesiphon and to condemn 
Aeschines to a fine and driuula, were 
by this time ready to respond to such 
a sudden appeal, after listening to 
this most conclusive argument with 
its brilliant close, 


orator was Jrevduvos when it was pro- 
posed to crown him (§§ 110—119), 
(4) a defence of the proposal to crown 
him in the theatre (§§ 120, 121), and 
(5) a conclusion (§§ 122—125). 

§§ 53—59. Introduction, includ- 
ing the reading of the indictment. 
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§ 53. 4. 


AHMOSOENOYS 


Kal TovTwY TaV mpoBeBovreULEVwY Kal TOAA@ [EL- 


Covey ert tovtwyv Swpedv Sixatos eivat Tuyyavev. 
/ , A ) oN , 
Kat pot reve THY ypadny auTnv AaBov. 


PPA®H. 


[Eri Xatpwrdov dpxovros, éAadynBodavos Exry iora- 
pevon, Aloxivys ‘Arpopiprov Kodwxidns daryveyKe pos TOV 
dpxovra Tapavopy Kara Kryoepivros TOU AcwoBevous 
"AvadAvoriou, ott éypaye mrapavopov Yndiopa, ws pa be? 
arepavaca AnuooBevny Anpoobévovs Tauaréa ypvowd ore- 
pavyw, Kai avayopetoat év TH Oedrpw Arovvaiots Tots weydAots, 

a a 4 na ¢€ “A a 
Tpaywodois Katvols, Ore oredavot 6 Sjpos Anpoobévnv Anpo- 
abévovs Tataviea xpvo@ orepavy aperns Evexa, Kai edvoias 75 
éxwv SuareAe? eis te rods “EXAnvas dzavras kal tov Sjpov 
tov ‘A@nvaiwv, xai dvdpayabias, kat dirs SuareAcl rparrwv 

‘ c A 4 ”~ , N / , > A 
kat A€ywv 74, BeAriota te Sypw kai tpdOuyds eore zroveiy 
6 te dv Sivyta dyabov, mdvta taita wevd) ypdwas kal 
Tapavopa, THY VOLWY OVK EWVTwWY mpwTOV pev WEvdEls ypadas 
eis Ta Synpdota ypappara KataBadXrcoOat, eira tov trevOuvov 

A ” Q , ‘ \ > A ” 
aorepavovy (éore d€ Anpoabervns retxorotos Kai éri TO Oew- 
pix@m reraypevos), ere S€ py dvayopevery tov orépavoy év 
To Oeatpw Atovyaiots tpaywdev TH Katvy, GAA’ éav pev 7 

t pe pay¢ H )» av pev 7 
BovAn oredavot, év ro Bovrevrnpiw aveuretv, dav Sy TOALs, 
> N > “ > , , , , 
éy Iluxve €v ty €xxAnoia. Tipnpa-tadavTa mrevryKovta. 


Ttdv tpoPeBovAcupévav 
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338—337 B.c.; but the indictment 





(pass.), strictly accurate for the pro- 
visions of the mpoBovd\evpa of Ctesi- 
phon, which had passed only the 
Senate. The corresponding phrase 
for the items of a Y#dioua would be 
Tov éyngioudvwry. Cf. ray yeypau- 
pévwv, § 564. 

5. Sixatos elvat, that I deserve: 
personal use of dlxacos (M.T. 762). 

$§ 54,55. This spurious docu- 
ment once passed for the “single 
undoubtedly genuine Athenian indict- 
ment.” Chaerondas was archon in 


was brought in the spring of 336. 
The ypad) wapavéuwy came before 
the decuobérar, not before the Chief 
Archon. 

The expression rpaywdots xatvois, 
§ 54°, on the day of the new tragedians, 
i.e. when new tragedies were pei- 
formed, is confirmed by rots rpaywdots, 
Aesch. 111.45. In § 55° rpaypday ry 
Kaw) is probably corrupt. 

See note on the spurious wpoBov- 
Aevua Of Ctesiphon in § 118. 


TTEP! TOY 2TE®ANOY 


KAytThpes Kydicopav Knydicodivros ‘Papyvovows, KAtwy 
KXéwvos Kofwxidns. | 

“A pév Siaxer Tod wWodicpatos, d avépes *AOn- 
vaiol, Tadt €otiv. éyw o am’ alta TovTwY TpaToV 
olpat SnAov vpiy trotnoey Ste TravrTa Sicatws atrodXo- 
AnToMaL’ THY yap auTHVY TOvTW ToLnodmEvoS TaV 
yeypappevwv taki, epi wavrev ép@ Kal éxacrov 
épeEns kat ovdév éExwv mraparetpo. Tov pév odv 
ypaypat mpdtrovra Kal Néyovta ta BéArTioTa pe TO 
Snuw dvaterciv Kai wpdOvmov elvat rroveiv 6 Te SUva- 
pat ayabov, Kal érratveiv ert tovro.s, év Tots TreTrON- 
— Tevpevois THY Kpiow eElvat vouitw: ato yap TovTwY 
éFeralopevwv evpeOnoetac eit arn mept éuov 
yeypadhe Krnoiupov tata kai mpoonxovta cite Kal 
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§ 56. 1. “A piv Sidxe: the 
passages of the decree quoted in the 
indictment are all that are accused of 
illegality. 

3. wavra Sixalws drodoyfhoropat : 
this is a sarcastic allusion to the de- 
mand of Aesch, (202) that the court 
compel Demosth., if he is allowed to 
speak at all, to follow his opponent’s 
order of argument: ditdécare roy 
Anpoodérvny rov abrdv tpbémov drodo- 
yetoOa: Svrep kayo karnybpnxa. See 
note on § 26. It happens that Aesch. 
states the charges in the indictment in 
the order in which Demosth. wishes 
to reply to them, just the order which 
Aesch. is anxious to prevent him 
from following: in his speech he has 
followed an entirely different order. 
See Essay I. § 4. 

4. Tov yeypappévwn (pass.), of the 
items of the indictment: see note on 
§ 534. véypauuar and éypdg@ny may 
be used as passives of both ypd¢w, 
propose (abill),and ypddouat, txdict: 
see dcxalws yeypaupéva, XXIII. IOI, 
@ yéyparra, bid. 18; ra ypadévra, 
the proposed measures, Cor. § 864; ovdé 


ypapévra, not even indicted, § 2228, 
But yéypaupuar is generally middle 
(seldom passive, as here) of ypdgopar, 
indict: see § 595, yeypaupmévos raira: 
cf. yéypayar, § 1192. 

5. Kad’ cacrov édeffis: by taking 
up each point in the order of the in- 
dictment, he will ensure completeness 
in his defence. The same sarcasm is 
kept up. 

§ 57. 1. rod ypdwat...naldracvety 
(sc. Kryorpavra) depends on riy xpl- 
ov (5). mpdarrovra...ayabdv (2—4) 
is in substance quoted from the de- 
cree: cf. § 594. Aesch. (III. 49) pro- 
fesses to quote the exact words, dre 
Ocaredet xal Aéywr xal wpdrrwv Tra 
dpora TP Shuw: cf. other references 
in Aesch. 101, 237. 

4. étratvetv: see § 113% and note. 

6—8. GAnOf, apocfxovra, and 
Wevd are predicates to rafra (sc. 
byra).—elre kal Wevdh: Kal, om the 
other hand (perhaps untranslatable), 
expresses parallelism with &\04: cf. 
etre kal uy, § 58°. See note on xal 
before dcexwArvdn, § 604. 
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§ 58. 1. 


AHMOZOENOY2 


n y 

wevdy* 1d b€ pH Wpooypawavra émerdav Tas 
evOuvas 8@ ctehavody nai davateiv év To OeaTp@ 
TOV aoTépavoyv KErAEVOAL, KOLYwWVELY EV HYODpAL Kat 
ToUTO TOS TeoAlTeuvpevas, elt AES eElpt TOU 
otepavou’ Kal THs avappnoews THS év TovTOLS ETE 
Kal pn: ért pévtoe Kal Tovs vopous Secxréov elvai 
pot Soxet cal? ods tatdta ypadeav e&nv ToUTy. 
ouTwat pév, @ avdpes "AOnvaiot, dicaiws Kai amras 
N > V4 4 a @ 5 “ 8 pe 
THY atTroXoyiay éyvwxa troveicPar, Badiovpar 0 em 
aura & wémpaxtai po. Kal pe pnodeis trorAaBn 
5 a \ , a A 3\ > ¢ \ 

avapTay Tov Adyov THS ypagdis, eav eis EXANViKas 
ampages Kat Adyous éutrécw: oO yap SiwKxwy Tod 
Wnpicpatos TO Aéyev Kal TpaTTeyv TA apioTa peE 
kal yeypappévos tadl? ws otk arnOh, obtes éotuv 
6 TOUS Tepl aTavTwv TaV Epol TeTroALTEUMLEVWY 

/ bd / \ 2? f a a“ v4 

Adyous oiKxElous Kal avayKaious TH ypahy TreETrOLnKOs. 
9 A 4 > ia) a / 

elra Kal TOAAGY Tpoaipecewy OVTw@Y THS ToALTELAS 
Td...KeXetoat (3), the 
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59 


to Tots wewoXcrevpyévois, which it.ex- 


bidding me (in his decree) fo Je 
crowned,..and the crown to be pro- 
claimed in the theatre (orepavoiy and 
dvecrety in the usual active form): 
this clause is repeated in rotro (4) 
as subject of ko.wwvetyv.—pn mpoo- 
yeawavra...56: Aesch. makes it a 
special act of shamelessness in Ctesi- 
phon (see I1, 12) to omit this saving 
clause. It was frequently added in 
such decrees: see C. Att. Il. no, 114 
(343B.C.),orepavdcat xpuop orepavyy 
érevdav Tas evddvas 5y. This proviso, 
according to Aesch. (12), did not 
make the decree legal, though it 
showed a sense of shame in the 
mover. 

3. KOtvwvetv ... tremoAcreupévots, 
el’... nal ph (6), lit. J think this too 
7s concerned with my public acts, 
(namely with the question) whether 
I deserve the crown etc. or not, The 
loose relation of efr’ d&cbs edue x.7.X, 


plains, is permissible after the full 
form in § 571-5; without this it would 
be obscure. 
év rovrois: i.e. before the people 
(in the theatre). 
6. Tovs vopous: the arguments are 
given in §§ 110—121.—Sexréov elvar 
= Jdecxvivac detv. 


9. Badcodpar, J well proceed (cf. 
7 


). 

§ 59. 2. ‘BAAnvecds...Adyous, 
Le. @ discussion of our foreign policy, 
i.e. our relations to other Greek states. 
See note on olxelwy, ‘EAAnuxdy, and 
fevx Ov, § 3115, Demosthenes selected 
foreign affairs as his special depart- 
ment: see § 628, 

3. rot ydloparos, depending on 
TO Néyetv... we, i.e. the clause declaring 
ete, 

5. Yeypappévos (iniddle) : see note 
on § 564, 

8. «wmpoatpéoewv fis troAdttelas, 


TTEP! TOY 2TEPANOY 


THY Tept TAS ‘EAAnviKds mpakes cirAcuny eyo, Bore 
Kal Tas atrodeiEes ex TouTwy Sixatos ety rroveic Oat. 

a \ 2 A A UA \ 

A pév ovv mpo Tov TrodiTeverOar Kai Snunyo- 

a b] \ Ww , lA >7 
pety éué mpovrAaBe xal xatéoye Pidutros, édcw: 
ovdey yap Hryovpat TovTwy elvat pos éué: a8 ad’ 
e e , > \ a3 bd , > \ A 4 
ns neépas él tatr’ émréotny éyw nat dvexworvOn, 
TavT avapynow Kal Tovtwv bhé—Ew Adyov, TocoUTOY 
e tA , . ” b A 4 9 e 
treamrov. wreovextnua, avopes AOnvaio, péy’ sr- 
np&e Dirirm@. apa yap tois "EXXnow, ov trol», 
> bd bud € f BS A \ 4 
aN atraci opoiws, hopay mpodoTrav Kal Swpodd- 
‘ a > A b , , 

Kav Kat Oeois éxOpav avOperav cuveéBn yevérOa 
‘TocavTny Sony ovdeis mw MmpoTEepoy péuvnTar ye- 
yovuiay’ ots ovvaywvotas Kal cuvepyous AaBaov 
kal mpdrepoy kaxas tous “EXAnvas éxovtas mpos 
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61 


departments of the government (open 
to choice). 


§§ 60—109. In this general de- 
fence of his public policy, (1) he de- 
fends his fixed principle of opposition 
to Philip’s aggressions (§§ 60—72) ; 
(2) he speaks of the events which im- 
mediately preceded the outbreak of 
war with Philip in 340 B.c. (§§ 73— 
101), avoiding all mention of the later 
Amphissian war and the other events 
which led tothe battle of Chaeronea; 
(3) he defends his trierarchic law 
($§ 102—109). 

§ 60. 1. «wpd rot rodtreder Oar: 
the public life of Demosth. properly 
began with his speech on the Sym- 
mories in 354 B.c. (Hist. § 8); but 
his responsibility for the foreign policy 
of Athens began after the peace of 
346 (§ 182). Still, his fixed policy of 
opposing Philip, though unsuccessful 
at first, goes back at least to the 
First Philippic in 351; and he is here 
(§§ 60—72) defending his public life 
as a whole, seldom mentioning his 
special acts. He reserves these fora 


later part of his argument (§§ 79—94, 
and after § 159). 

2. «mpotAaPe and karéoyxe com- 
bined have the idea of securing dy 
being beforehand. 

4. Kal SrexwAvOn: see note on 
kalin § 577. «al expresses parallel- 
ism with wpotAaBe xal xaréoxe, and 
strengthens the antithesis between 
what Philip did before Dem. appeared 
and what he was prevented from doing 
afterwards. a dcexwAU6n represents 
an active form @ avrdv dtexwAvoa: no 
infinitive is understood. 

5. torotrov treamov, affer pre- 
mising the following. Demosth. has 
no preference for the forms in -de 
(e.g. roodvde) in referring to what is 
to follow. 

6. wbarfipte: cf. vwrdptac po, § 13, 

§ 61. 2. dopdv, a crop: see the 
list of this crop of traitors in § 295. 
For dopa, rush, see note on § 271%, 

6. Kal wpétepov...éyovras=ol xal 
mwporepov kaxds elyov,impf. partic. Cf. 
vooourras év avrois, 1X. 50, and xaxas 
dcexelueda, 1X. 28. See §§ 45—49. 
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AHMOZOENOYS 


€avTovs Kal otaciactiKas ett yeipov SidOnKe, Tos 
pev éEatratav, Tois bé€ di:d0vs. tous 5€ mwavta tpdtrov 
PS 0 / ‘ PS / ? ’ \ eN a 
tapleipwv, Kal dveoTnoeV ELS epn TOAAA, EVvOS TOU 
cuudepovTos aac OvTos, KwAVELY ExEivoY péyaV 
yiryver Oat. (ev Totautn O& KaTacTace Kal ér ayvoia 
Tov cumuctapmevou Kal dvopéevou Kako’ TeV aTrdavTw? 
“EAAnvev évtwy, Set cxotreiy vas, avdpes ’AOnvaior, 
tl mpoonxov nv éreoOar mpatrev Kai troeiy THV 
s \ s_ n > 9 a A e \ 
TOA, Kal TOUTWY Adyov map ép“ov Aafelv’ Oo yap 
9 ag e N , fo! / w > 3 a , 
evtav?’ éavrov rakas Tis ToduTeElas ety’ eyo. ToTe- 
> NA > A -? A \ > ] > a \ 
pov autnv éypny, Atoyivn, To dpdvny’ adeioay xai 
Thy akiav Thy auTAs év tH @ettara@v Kai Aodrgctrav 
tafe. ovyxataxtacOa Dirirae thy tTav “EAA Hvor 
apynv kal Ta TV Tpoyovey Kara Kal dika’ avat- 
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63: 


9. Séornoev...qodda: cf. [x.] 52; 
yeybvac. kal avbrovs Exacrot,  Apyetot, 
OnBaior, Aaxedarydmor, KoplvOc0, ’Ap- 
xddes, nuets. (BI.) 

10. kwAvev: in apposition with 
évds Tou cuupépovros. An appositive 
infinitive generally has the article in 
the fully developed language. 

§ 62. 1. éf Gyvolg (sc. éy)... 
bvrev=ér dyvoovvrw», er’ belonging 
in sense to dyvolg. Voimel: guum 

adhuc ignorarent etc. 
" 2. ovnorapévou: cf. VI. 35, éws... 
ouvlcrarat Ta Wpayuara. 

4. wparrav kal moutv: see § 45, 
When these words do not have their 
proper distinction of do and make, 
they sometimes have no apparent dis- 
tinction: see § 246511, and Iv. 5, 
ovdéev Av Oy vuvl werolnxev éxpater. 

6. évraté’...rfis roArrelag: parti- 
tive. Cf. § 598. 

§ 63. 1. «wérepov abrhy éxphv... 
Gvatpetv; should she...have helped 
Philip to gain his dominion over the 
Greeks, and (so) have set at naught 
the glorious and just deeds of our 


ancestors ? Here, and in ph rocety and 
mwepudety (also depending on éxphv), 
in mpoojKxe worety and ede Adyey F 
ypapeyv in § 66%4, in Expy morety in 
§ 69, and davfva: éxpjy in § 71 0-12, 
we have simply the ordinary use of 
the infinitive depending on a past 
verb expressing duty or propriety, 
with none of the idiomatic force by 
which (for example) de oe édOety 
often means you ought to have gone 
(but did not go). These expressions 
are all repetitions or enlargements of 
Tl mpoojKkov Ry in § 624, which obvi- 
ously asks only what was tt right for 
Athens to do? with no implied idea that 
she did or did not do the right thing. 
So in § 63! the question is simply wes 
tt her duty to help Philip etc.? 

2. Td dpdvypa kal thy aflav, her 
spirtt and her dignity. 

3. év...ré£e. implies a descent to 
their level and serving in their ranks. 
The Thessalians helped Philip in the 
Amphissian war; the Dolopians are 
probably mentioned only to disparage 
the Thessalians further. 





TTEP! TOY TE®ANOY 


aA “A N Q wn . A e > “a 
pety ; } TovTo peév py Troveiv, Secvov yap ws arnOas, 
& 8 éwpa cupByocpeva, ei pndeis KwrAUCEL, Kal TpoN- 
acbave? ws Eotxev x TorXOV, TadTa TrEepideiy ryeyvo- 
peva ; adrAa@ viv éywye TOV adioT eTITLL@VTA TOIS 
Twempaypevois noéws av epoiuny, THs wolas pepioos 

N 4 b] UA > A 4 A 
yevéoOat THv modw éBovrET’ av, TeTEpoV THS TuVval- 

/ A 4 a e A 
tias Tav cupBeBnxotwyv Tois “EXAnot gaxav Kal 
aioxypav, fs av @ertarovs Kai Tous peTa ToUTwWY 
el7rol TIS, 7) THS Trepleopaxuias TavTa yuiyvopeva ETrt 
™ THS tdtas wreoveElas éXtridi, Hs av’ ApKadas Kal 
' Meconvious xal’Apyeious Oeinuev. adra kal TovT@Y 
TONAL, MANAOV O€ TravTEs, YEipov HUG ATNAAAYaCLY. 

> e@ J ld / w % b] 4 
kal yap ev pev ws expdtnce Piririros myer’ evOéws 
amTtov Kal peta TavT Hyev novyiav, wHTE TOY avTOU 

U , A N” e V4 4 \ 
cULLAYoV pnTe TOV GrXrAov ‘EAAHVoY pndéva pndev 
AuTrnoas, WY av Tis KaTa TaV évavTinlevTwr ( ols 
Empattev exeivos pméurpis Kal KaTnyopia’ eb dé opolws 
amrdvrev To akiwpa, THY Hyepoviav, THY édevOepiav 
meptetAeTo, paAXov dé Kal Tas ToNTElas, SowY 
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7. cupPnodspeva el pndels ewrtore : 
cf. Aesch. 111. 90, 6 rpddnrov Fv éod- 
peevov el ph xwrdvoere. In both we 
might have the future optative. 

8. tattra wepudety yryvépeva, Zo 
allow these acts to go on; wepudety 
vyevdueva would be Zo allow them to 
a (M.T. 148 and 903°), 

§ 64. 1. viv, xow, when the fight 
for ey isended: rots rerpayuévors 
refers to the fight itself.i—rdv pddAcor’ 
dmirupavra, ie. the severest critic. 

3. yerdoBar, Zo join (not fo belong 
fo): cf. ‘Ar. Nub. 107, rovrwy yevoi 


pot. 

§ 65. 3. ws expdtyoe: ie. at 
Chaeronea. Philip treated Athens 
with great consideration after the 
battle, restoring her 2000 prisoners 


without ransom; but wreaked his 


vengeance on Thebes (as a former 
ally) and invaded  Peloponnesus. 
Hist. (§ 68. (Grote XI. 694y—705. = 
exer dmruby, had taken himself o 

6. Hv av nis...katnyopla, there 
might perhaps be some ground for 
blame and accusation etc.: the older 
editions have Suws #v dv ris and 
Kata Tay oUK évavriwhéyrwy, with an 
entirely different meaning. 

8. aflwpa...nyepovlav...édevPeplay : 
see XIX. 260, rodro rd mpaypua (the 
corruption of leading men by Philip) 
Oerrardav pev...Thy Hycuovlay kal 7d 
Kowdy dtiwua darwrwréxe, viv 3d H5n 
kai tThv éXevOeplavy mapaipetrac: ras 
yap dxpowréddes avr ay évlwy Maxeddves 
gpovpoto.v. For Euboea see § 71 
(below). 

9. worsrelas, free governments. 
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éduvato, (Tas ovy amavrwv évdokdtata, tyeis €Bov- 
Aevoacbe eéwol recGertes ;sx 

"AN exeio’ erravépyopat. ti thy rod, Aioyivn, 
TpoonKe Tovey apynv cal Trupavyida Ttav ‘EAAjnvov 
opacav éavT@ KatacKevalopevoy Didirrov; A ri 
Tov avpPovrov edet Aeyerv 4H ypadev tov ’AOnvnocy 
(kal yap tevTo mreictov Siahéper), ds cuvydery pev 
éx Tavtos TOU ypdvou péype THS Hucpas ad’ hs avros 
érl To Bhua avéBnv, ael wept mpwreiwy Kal Timns 
kal So&ns ayoulopevny thy tratpiéa, kal wrelw Kal 
Ypnpata Kal cWpata avnrwxviav wTrep hiroTipias 
Kal TOV Tact cupdepdyTwY h TaV adrAV ‘EAAHVOY 
itrép avtav avndwxaow Exaotot, éwpov 8& avrov 
Tov Didsmrov, mpos by HY nuiv o ayav, bmrép apyys 
kat duvacteias Tov oPOarpov éxKxexoppevov, THY 


10 


66 


10 


67 





See Arist. Pol. vi. (Iv.) 8, 3, fore 
yap H wodtrela ws drrAGs elwety plécs 
dduvyapxlas kal Snuoxparias, elwbace dé 
kadecy Tas per droxNvovoas ws mpds 
Thy dnuoxparlav rorirelas, ras 5é pds 
Thy dd\cyapx lav wadrov dproroxpatlas 
51a 7d padXov dxodovOety wracdelay Kai 
evyévecav Tots evropwrépois. 

10. dmdvrev: partitive with évdo- 
tdrara, in the most glorious way 
posstble. So edipnpbrar avOpdrwy in 
XIX. 50, dvaccyuvrérar dvOpwrwy 
in XXVII. 18, duxacérar dvOpderwy in 
XXIX. 28. 

§ 66. 1. éxeto’ braufpxopar, J re- 
turn to my question, i.e. after the 
digression in § 65. 

2. wpoofike trovetv: see note on 
§ 63). 

5. Ss ovvySev: the antecedent, 
Tov cUuBovdoy, refers to the speaker, 
and most Mss. (not Z and L?) insert 
éué alter AOhynocy. 

6. &...xpévouv: see § 2033.—ad’ 
ns, when (on which), strictly beginning 
with which, counting from which (as 
a date). 


— 
and lives. 


8. dywvfopévnv: or. ob/. after 
curses, like dvn\wxviay (9); cf. four 
participles after édpwr, § 671. 
para Kal oopara, moncy 

With the lordly boast of 
this passage coinpare the allusion to 
Salamis in § 233.—¢tAotuslas, er 
honour; properly love of honour, but 
often used like reu7. 

§ 67. 1. épwv continues the 
construction of 5s curfiev (§ 665). 

2. trép...dBvvacrrelas, contrasted 
with brép...cupgpepdyvrwy in § 66%. 
Suvacrela is properly a government 
of force, not based on the popular 
will; see § 2705, Cf. Arist. Pol. v1. 
(iv.) 5, 2. But Demosth. uses duva- 
orelas in § 322’ of the power of 
Athens. It is generally, however, an 
odious term. 

3. Tov OPOadrpov exkexoppévov, Aad 
had his eye knocked out, passive of 
the active form éxxémrre: tis avr@ Tov 
é6p0adrudy, retaining the accus. of the 
thing. The following xareayéra is 
passive in sense, and has the same 
construction. Cf. dworunOévres ras 


TEP! TOY €TE®ANOY 


KNelWv KaTEAYOTA, THY Yeipa, TO OKEAOS TEeTNpwpLEVO?, 
wav & tt BovrAnOein pépos  TUyn TOU owpaTos 
mapedeaOat, TovTo mpoiuevov, Bote TO NOLTT@ peta 
Tins war So—ns Shv; Kal pny ovdé TovTd x’ ovddels 
dp eirreiv ToApnoa, ws To pev ev IldArAD Tpadevri, 
xopiy addEm tore y SvTt nal puiKp@, TocavTny 
Heyarowruylayv mpocnKeyv éyyevéoOar Gote THS TOV 
"EAAnvov apyns émriOupjoae Kal TovT eis Tov vobv 
éuBardobat, tpiv & odo ’AOnvaios Kal xata thy 
nuépay éexdotny év Tract Kal Adyos Kal Oewpypace 
THS TOV Tpoyovey aperhis vTropynual opact, Tocav- 
Thv kaxtav torapt~ar Gore THS edXevOepias avretray- 
yéArous €GeXovras mapaywpjaat Diriam@. ovd dv 
‘els tava dyoeev. Rowdy Tolvuy Hv Kal avayKaiov 
dua tact ols éxetvos Erpatrev abdicav buas évavtt- 


4I 


5 


68 


10 


69 


ovabat dixaios. 


xepadds, Xen. An. II. 6, I, repre- 
senting dwéreyov avrots ras Kepadds 
(G, 1239, with examples). 
° 6. «mpoténevov, i.e. always ready to 
sacrifice, followed by 8 Tt BovAnGeln. 

§ 68. 2. roAphoat(so Zand L): 
the form in -ee is far more common 
in Demosthenes and in other Attic 
prose.—év IT@&Aq rpadévri: cf. He- 
gesippus [Dem. VII.] 7, mpds rdv éx 
Ilé\Ans dpudpevov, with the same 
sarcasm. Pella was a small place 
until Philip enlarged and adorned it. 
See Strab. vu. fr. 23: rHv Ilé\\ay 
odoav puxpdv mpdrepov Piiixros eis 
wiixos nitnoe rpadels év a’r7. 
~4. peyadowuy lay, lofty aspirations. 
Aristotle (Eth. Iv. 3, 3) says of the 
peyanhdyuxos, the greai-souled, or high- 
minded man, 5oxet elvac 6 pweyddwv 
édaurdyv dicav déios Sy. Cf. puxpo- 
yuxlas, § 2798. 
4s. els rov votv euBadrécOa: cf. 
our phrase fake it into his head. 

7. tv waco... Cewphpac, i.e. 27 a// 


TOUT é€rroveite pev wpeis €€ apy7s 


that you hear and see: Oedpnpa is 
very rare for 0éana. 

8. tropvhpad” dp&oi, beholding 
memorials; dpwacr by a slight zeugma 
including Aéyos: cf. Aeschyl. Prom. 
21 ore mwrhy ore Tou poppy Bporay 
dyer. 

9. Kkaklav: see note on § 204,— 
brrdpgat, like éyyevéo Oar (4), depends 
On mpoojxer.—atremayyéTous ee- 
Aovras, as self-offered volunteers: cf. 
3 Q91 

a ov8 Gv els: see M.T. 219: 
od els (separated) = ne unus quidem, 
nol aman. 

§ 69. 1. dvayxatov dpa: cf. dvay- 
Katoy kal dixaoy dua, § 9°. 
~ 2. Grparrev G8txdv: in strong an- 
tithesis to évayriotc bat dixalws. 

» 3. € apxfis: this refers strictly 
only to the time of his own leadership 
(xaé’ obs érodtrevdunv xpévovs). But 
he modestly and speciously appears to 
represent his own vigorous policy as a 
continuation of earlier energy. Yet 
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elxoT@s Kal TpoonkevTas, éypadov bé Kal cuveBov- 
Aevoy Kal éyw Kal ods errodLTEVopNY ypdvoUS. opo- 
Aoya. aAAa Th eypHy pe Troeiv; On yap o Epwra, 
mwavra TaXN adeis, Apdirorry, Wvdvav, Toreidacay, 
ovdevos TovTwV péuvnpar’ Léppiov sé 
kal Aopicxov cai rHv IlerapyOou mopOnoww Kai do’ 
GAN H words HdtKEiTO, OVS Ef yéyovev olda. KalToL 
avy épnodd pe tavta Aéyovra eis ExOpav éuBareiv 
tovtoucl, EvSovAov cal ’Apiotopavtos Kai Acorel- 
fous Tay tepl TovTwY ~ndicpdtwv dvTwY, OVK ELar, 


10 





® Adywv evyepas 6 Te av BovrAnO7:s. 
arn o tHv EvBotav éexeivos odeteptfo- T1 


TOUTWY Epo). 


when Philip was capturing Amphipo- 
lis, Pydna, and Puotilaea, Athens was 
‘supinely inactive; but Demosthenes 
was not yet a responsible adviser. 


In §§ 18 and 60 he expressly dis-_ 


claims all responsibility for these 
earlier times. 

6. rl éxpiy pe woreiv; see § 631. 
—Sy o épwrs: the third time of 
asking. 

7. Gels, leaving out of account: 
for Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidaea, 
see Hist. § 3; for Halonnesus, Hist. 
§§ 44, 45, 53. 

§ 70. 1. For Serrhium and Doris- 
ce see note on § 27° For the 
sacking of Peparethus (in 341—340 
B.c.) see Hist. § 53: Tavrny éxép- 
Onoev” AXxtwos vavapxos ToU Pidlwmou, 
Schol. The people of Peparethus, an 
ally of Athens, had taken Halonnesus 
from Philip and captured his garrison. 

3. 008 el yéyovev ofSa: cf. xxI. 
78, TodTov ovd' el yéyovev eldus, not 
being aware even of his existence. 

4. ob ¥ thnoOa: see ‘Aesch. IN. 
82, dpxas avrois évedldou mohéyou Kal 
Tapaxis.— Tatra Adyovra, i.e. dy 
everlastingly talking about these. 

5: Eiposnov kal Apioropavros : 
in replying to Aeschines (as just 


> N A \ 
ovdé viv trept 


quoted) he is glad to be able to refer 
to decrees of his political opponents 
while there were none of his own. 
Eubulus, though he was the leader 
of the peace party and always friendly 
to Philip, might have proposed de- 
crees directing negotiations with 
Philip about the towns captured by 
Philip or the later affair of Pepare- 
thus; and he might have proposed 
one remonstrating against the seizure 
of Athenian ships (§ 73), like the 
spurious one in §§ 73, 74. 

7. ov6¢...é9%: the third rapdAeu cs 
(cf. §§ 597, 70%), in which a fact is 
impressively stated by declaring that 
it shall not be mentioned. 

71. 1. éxetvos: this position is 
allowed the demonstrative when an- 
other qualifying word follows the 
article: cf. 7 orev avrn 656s, Xen. 
An. Iv. 2, 6 But even then, the 
regular order may be kept.—orgerepu- 
{dpevos (from opérepos), appropriat- 
ing, making his own, of unlawful or 
unjust appropriation: cf. XXXII. 2, 
opeteplaacdat, and Aeschyl. Suppl. 
39, Aéxrpwv opereprtduevov émiBijvac. 
The verb spheterize has been used in 
English by Sir William Jones: see 
larger edition. 
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pevos Kal katacKkevalwy émiteiyiop’ eri THv ATriKny, 
\ U >] A ‘A c b ] N 
kat Meyapots émtyepav, Kal KkatadapBavwv ’O peor, 
kat xatacxarrov TlopOpov, cat xaOiotas év pev 
"Ope@ Pitioridny tipavvov év & ’Epetpia Kyeirap- 
\ ‘N e , e b ] @ “a , 
yov, Kal tov EdXnorovroy ud éavT@ TroLovpevos, 
cal Bufavriov modiopxav, kat meres “EXdAnvidas 
as pév avaipov eis as 8€ Tovs.duyadas Kxatayor, 
TWOTEpoY TavTa TravTa Towwy nOiKeL Kal Trapectrovder 


43 


kat édXve THY Eipnvnv 7H ob}; Kal moTepov davjval 10 


Twa Tov “EXAnvev toy TavTa KwAVCOVTA TroLEtY 
auToV expny 7) wn; eb pev yap wy ExpHV, GAAA THY 
Muowy delay xkarovpevny tiv ‘EXXaS ovcayv of6i- 
vat Covtwv kal dvtwv "AOnvaiwy, trepteipyacpar peév 


12 


2. dmerelxiop ert thy Arrichy, 
asa fortress commanding Attica. An 
“rirelxioua is properly a fortress in 
an enemy’s country, used as a military 
basis, like the Spartan fort at Decelea 
in the Peloponnesian War. Here 
Euboea in Philip’s hands is figura- 
tively described as such a fortress 
commanding Attica; and the sight of 
its high mountains across the narrow 
strait made the figure especially vivid 
to dwellers in the east of Attica: see 
§ 874. This passage relates to Philip’s 
operations in Euboea in 343—342 B.C. 
See § 79° with note, and Hist. § 46. 
~ 3. Meydpors rtxerpov: in 344— 
343 B.C. Philip attempted to get pos- 
session of Megara, with the help 
of his friends in the city. See § 481! 
and note. Megara in Philip’s hands 
would have been another émrelyio pa 
éxt rhy Arrixhy, 

6, rdv‘EAAjorovrov: for Philip’s 
operations in the Hellespont and at 
Byzantium, see §§ 87—89 and 244. 

~ 8. ds pév...els ds S€: very rare for 
Tas peév...els ras 6€: in XLI. If we have 
a pev (cod, A ra pév)... 7 dv 5é...74 6e. 
See Philem. frag. 99 (Kock), ov pev 
ba tUxNY, Gv 6é Se éaurovs.—rTovs 


dvydbas kardywv: i.e. restoring his 
own exiled partizans. 

10, ob: sc. #dlwet «.7.A.; but(in 
12) H ph: sc. parfvac. 

It. dv tatra KwrAtoovra=ss 7. 
kwdvoee (final); in § 726 is the simple 
xwdrurhv; both predicates with garj- 
vat. 

12. éxpfv 4 pf: the question is 
here put forthe fourth time; see note 
on § 63}. 

§ 72. 1. eb piv ydp ph é XpAy: 
the alternative is ef 5° de (6).—Thv 
Mvo dv Aclav, A/ysian booty, i.e. like 
the Mysians, a prey to everybody. 
wapotula,~hy pnow Afuwy thy apxny 
haBety awd Tav xaradpaubvrwv doru- 
yerévwy re kal AnoTav thy Muolay 
kara thv TnrAépouv rot Bacirtéws dro- 
Snulav, Harpocr. This refers to the 
wanderings of Telephus, disguised as 
a beggar, in quest of Achilles, who 
had wounded him and alone could 
cure his wound. This was the plot 
of the much-ridiculed Telephus of 
Le 


2. oOfvar: 
Bh). 


3. {dvrwvKal dvtav: see note on 
§ 48. See Plat. Rep. 369 D, rod efval 


sc. éxpyv (without 


} 
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b \ 3 ’ \ / yy id 4 e 
éy@ Tepl TovTwy eima@v, Tepteipyactas & 7 TONS 7 
a > 3 \ mM . 3 3 , a A 

meobeio enol, ota dé adixnpata trav? & mémpaxta 5 
; e , >> ’ ” , \ 
kal dpaptnpar éud. et © eu Twa TovTwv KwrvTHV 
dhavnvat, ti’ adrov } Tov "AOnvaiwy Sjpov mpoajnKev 
yevéoOa ; tTadta Toivuy éroXTevouny eyo, Kal opov 
KatadovAovpevoy mavras avOpwrous éxeivov nvav- . 
Tiovpnv, Kal mporAéywv kal Siddoxwv py mpotecPat 10 
duetéXovy. 

Kal pay rv eipnynv y éxeivos éXuce Ta Tota T3 
AaBov, ody 7 Tors, Aloxivn. 

Dépe 8 abta ta Wndiopata kal tHv émictorAnV 
THhv Tov Dirirov, Kal Aéye EpeERs * amrd yap TovTwV 
ris Tivos aitios dott yevnoetat pavepor. 5 
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WHOISMA. 

[Ext dpxovros NeoxAous, pynvos Bondpoptdvos, éxxdr- 
gias ovyKAynTouv bro otpatnyav, EvBovAos MvnoiBéov Ko- 
mperos elev, €meidy mpoonyyeiAav of oTparyyo év TH 
éxkAynoia @s dpa Aewddyovta Tov vavapxov Kal Ta per 10 
avrov drootaXevta oxady eixootw éxi Thy TOU aiToU Tapa- 

Te kal (fv.—epuelpyaopar, J have 


“done a useless (superfluous) work: 
mweptTTa@s Kal ox avayKxalws mapivecd 


perhaps hastened this declaration by 
a few weeks; but after the letter of 
Philip (§ 76), which was practically a 
te éyw xal 9 wédts ) wevoOetoa pdrny declaration of war on his part, only 
éxelao@y (Schol.). | one course was open to Athens. 

5. torw...énd: ddlknuaraxaiduap- \ 3. thy émoroAnv: this was a 








ThuxzTa éud is predicate to Zorw. See 
adlknua, crime, and aydprnua, dlun- 
der, distinguished in § 274. 

“10, ph wpoter Oat, 20f to make sur- 
renders (not to give up your own), 
here absolute, as in Arist. Eth. m1. 
5, 14: tore pev ody etfv atr@ py 
vooetv, wpoenévy 5 obkért, ie. after he 
has sacrificed his health. 

\ § 73. 1. wal phv...AaBaov: this 
seizure of merchant ships, of which 
we have no other knowledge, was 
the overt act which Athens made the 
occasion of her declaration of war. It 


detailed statement of Philip’s griev- 
ances, with a defence of his own 
conduct toward Athens, ending with 
a formal declaration of war. The 
document numbered XII. among the 
orations of Demosthenes purports to 
be this letter. See Hist. § 55. 

5. tls rlvog: such double inter- 
rogatives are common in Greek, but 
colloquial or comic in English, as 
who’s who? An increase of the num- 
ber becomes comic in Greek; as in 
IV. 36, rls xopnyos...wbre kal mapa Tou 
kal rl NaBdbyra rb det rovety. . 








TTEP! TOY 2TE®ANOY 


mopmny eis “EAXnorovrov 6 mapa PiAtrrov aotparnyos 
"Aptvras Katayyoxev eis Maxedoviay cat év pvAaxy éxet, 
€ruseAnOnvat rovs mpuTdvels Kal TOUS OTpaTYyoUs Grws 
e ‘ A ‘ e A , ‘ o 

9 BovdAyn cvvax97 Kai aipebaor mpéeoBets mpos Pidurmov, 
oirives rapayevopevot SwAcfovrat mpos aitrov epi Tov 
“ aeOjvat Tov vatapyoy cai ra Acta Kal Tovs oTparwras. 
kal ef pev O° adyvowy tavra reroinxey 6 ‘Apwvtas, OTe ov 
pepirpouper 6 Sypos ovdev aira’ ei Sé re wAnppmedodvra ; 
mapa Ta éreotaApeva AaBwv, Gre emcoxepdpevae “AOnvaior 
> v4 : ‘ ‘ a > . , 2? PY ‘ , 
€rirysnoovot KaTa THY THS Gytywpias dkiov. ei Se pyde- 


A a 
250 TEpov ToUTwy éoTiv, GAA idia dyvwpovodvow y 6 dmrooTei Aas 


7 6 dmecraApévos, Kai rovro dé€yelv, iva aigbavopevos 6 
Snuos Bovrevonrat ti det rocety. | 


Todto pév rotvuv To Whdiopa EtBovdos éypawer, 
oux eyo, TO 8 édeERs "Apioropar, elf ‘Hynouros, 
ely’ "Apioropav tad, era Diroxparns, eita Kndu- 
copay, elra tavres: éyo 8 ovdéy mepl rovTwv. 


Aéye. 


WHOISMA. 


[Ei NeoxA€ovs dpxovros, Bondpourmvos evn Kai véa, 
Bovdjs yvopy, wpvrdves Kail orparnyot éxpyparioay Ta 
2 ~ > 7 y , @ # fad 4 4 
éx THs ExxAnoius aveveyKovres, Gre C2fe THO Syuw mper Bes 
ey, 2 ‘ U ‘ fol a , 3 Qa 
€XéoPat mpos Pidurmov wept THs T&V TAO!wY dvaKopLLdNs 
Kat évroAas Sotvat xara Ta éx THs éxkAnoias Wydpicpara. 
kai etAovto rovod_e, Kydicopivta KXéwvos *AvadAvoriov, 
Anpoxptrov Anuodavros ‘Avayvpdotov, TloAvkptrov “Amr- 
pavrov Kobwxidnv. mpvtaveia Pvdjs ‘IaroOwvridos, ‘Apt- 
aropav KodAvreis mpdedpos eizev. | 
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10 
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§ 75. 4. bye 8 odSev awepl rod- 
tev: this with § 76? is a positive 
denial of the statement of Aeschines 
(il. §5) that the decree declaring 
war was proposed by Demosthenes: 
Hist. § 55, notes 4, 5. Though Demos- 


thenes was constantly proposing de- 
crees at this time, he cannot have 
proposed the one which formally 
declared war or any on the matters 
mentioned in § 70 or about the seizure 
of ships (i.e. wept rovrwr). 
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§ 76. 7. émoroAny: see note on § 733. 
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“Qomep toivuy éyw tavta Sexvew Ta Wndic pata, 
a ‘ ‘ a 3 lA e a 3 \ c 
oitw Kai ov dei€ov, Aloyivn, oroiov éym yparras 

, v ? ? a fo 3 ? 5) ) A 
Wndiopa atTios eye TOU TroN€udv. Arr ovK adv 
éyous: ef yap elyes, ovdév dv avrod aporepoy vuvi 
mapéoxyov. Kal pny ovd’ o Dirsrtros ovdev aitiarat 
vos A a , ; Saas P A / >] 
é vUiép Tov Trodeuou, ETEpos eyKaA@Y. DKéye 6 
aN 8 3 \ \ A. / : , 
auTny THY EeTLaTOAnY THY TOU DirltTrTov. 


EMISTOAH. 

[Baotrets Maxedovwv Bi Atrios 'AOnvaiwy 17 BovAy Kat 
To Onuw xaipev.  mapayevopevoe mpos eve of wap tycv 
mpeoBevtat, Kyndicopav xat Anpoxptros Kai IloAvkptros, 
deAéyovro rept THs Tov TAoiwy adégews av evavdpyxet 
Acwoapas. Kab’ drov pév ovv eporye paiverbe ev peydAy 
einfeia Evec Oa, ci oieof eve AavOavew Gri e<arearady 
TavTa Ta AoA mpodacw piv ws Tov GiTov TaparéupovTa 
éx tov ‘EAAnordvrov eis Axjuvov, BonOycovra 8 XnAv- 
Bpwovois trois ta €novd pév aoAtopkovpevots, od cuprreEptet- 
Anppevos Se ey Talis THs PtAias KoA KELyEevats Apiv 
ouvOynKals. Kal tavta ovveraxOn Te vavapyy avev péy 
tov Sypov rov “A@nvaiwy, tro 5é rwwv dpxdvrwv Kai éré- 
pov idwray-pev viv dvrwy, éx mavros. 8 Tpdrov BovAopevwv 
Tov Sypov dvti THs viv tmapxovons mpos eve piAias Tov 
moAcnov dvadafBelv, roAA@ paArdov gtAoTiWovpevwy TovTO 
ouvrereNécbar 9 Tois SyAvBpiavois BonPnout. Kai trodap- 
Bavovow atrois tro TowovTo mpocodov écecOat* ov pevTor 
por Soxe’ TovTo xpyowov trapyev oul dpiv ovr é pol. 
Stomep Td TE VuY xaraxGevra dota. mpos mpas, aqpinut bpiv, 
Kat tov Xotrov, é€av BovAnobe p7 oper, “rots a POLO 
KOOL Baa kaxonOws ‘roderevec Bat, GAN” émiripare, meipa- 
copa. kayw SupvAdrrev thy cipyvyv. evrvyeire. | 


"Evrad? ovdayod Anpocbénv yéypadev, ov8 
aA : A 4 
aitiay ovdeuiav Kat éuov. ti mot ovv Tois aAXoOLS 


16 


Io 


78 


Io 


19 


The following letter is spurious. 
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éyKaXov Tay éuol TeTpaypever ovyl péuyyntat; srt 
TOV adiKnuadTov adv éuéuvnto TaV avTod, et TL Trepl 
euov ry’ éypadev’ TovTwy yap elyounv éyw Kal Tov- 
TOLS nvavriovpny. Kal TpwTov pév thy ets Tledo- 
movynoov. mpecBetav éyparya, Ste mpa@Tov éxeivos 

> Q , ? ‘\ bf Ww 

eis [leXomevynooy trapedveto, eita tiv ets EvBouay, 
nvix’ EvBoias jarteto, eita thy én’ "Opedov eodor, 

b] , 4 N \ > > 4 9 \ 
ouxets mperBeiav, Kat thv els "Epérpiav, éredy 
Tupavvous éxelvos évy TavTais Tais méedAEoL KaTEOTN- 
oev, peta tatta 6é Tos aTroaTeAOUS amavras 
atréctetXa, Kal’ ods Xeppdvncos éowOn nal 7d Bv- 
Cavtiov Kal TravtTes of cvppayo. é€& Ov viv pev 
Ta KaAMOTA, Erratvot, SoFaL, Timal, oTépavor, yapiTes 
(wapa trav eb ‘merrovOdtwy \imipxov* (Trav 8 adixov- 
pevov Tots pev vpiv tote treccOeiow / owrTnpia 

; 4 aA 9 9 , N , 

mepieyeveto, Tots 8 oALywpyoact TO ToAAaKIS OY 
iets mpoetrrate peuvnoBar Kai vouilay twas py 
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§ 79. 3. Srv..crdv abrod: this’ 
implies that Philip, could not speak 
of any recent case in which Demos- 
thenes had opposed him, without 
alluding to some disgraceful act of 
his own. 

4. .....y eypadev: this abso- 
lutely certain but long neglected cor- 
rection of Droysen (1839), hardly an 
emendation, is now generally adopted 
_ for the impossible yéypadev (2) or 
yéypage of the Mss. 

5. elydpnvy, clung to, followed up 
closely. 

6. ets IleXomwévvncrov: probably 
the embassy of 344, on which Demos- 
thenes made the speech quoted in the 
Second Philippic, 20—25. 

8. mwapedvero, was working his 
way, stealing in.—ryv eg EtBorav (sc. 
mpeoBelav): in 343—342 B.c. (§ 71). 

9. Thy br ’ONpedv...Epérpiav: the 
two military expeditions to Euboea 


in 341 B.c., by which the tyrannies in 
Oreus and Eretria were suppressed. 
See Hist. § 52. 

§ 80. 1. d&mooréXovs: the orators” 
use dwécronos, properly a-messenger 
(N. Test. apostle), and orddos for a 
naval armament: cf. obre vavel xpa- 
Thoas FAGev dv wore crbdry, otre wEetH 
K.T.r., VI. 36. 

2. Gmréorreda: properly used with” 
dmroordbdous, /sentout (by my decrees) : 
cf. mwperBelay éypaya, § 797.—Xep- 
povyncos...cvppaxor: see §§ 87—89, 
240, 241. | 

4. €rutvot...xaptires: the decrees 
conferring these grateful rewards on 
Athens were read after § 89. 

7. Tots & oAtywphoace : this refers 
to the Peloponnesians who neglected 
the advice of Demosthenes in 344 B.c. 
(§ 79%) and later (1X. 27, 34), and to 
the early refusal of Oreus and Eretria 


to listen to Athens (1X. 57, 66, 68). 
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AHMOZ0OENOY2 


pdvev evvous éavTois adAA Kal dpovipouvs avOpe- 
Tous Kal pavres elvac’ wavta yap éxBéBnxev a 
/ \ ee \ \ A , > ww 
mpociTate. Kal nv Ste TOAAG pev av YpHuaT EdwKE 
Didiotidns dor’ Exew Opeov, worAdra 5é Krefrapyos 
aor’ éyev ’Epérpiav, wodda 8 abtos o Pidrros 
@ote Tau? imrapyav ed twas ab’T@ Kal epi Tov 
GrArNwv pnodev eEeréyyecOas pnd a roov noice 
fe 4% 9 4 x “A >] \ > a“ \ ? 
pndev’ éEeralerv travrayod, obdels ayvoel, Kal TavTwV 
nKioTa ov OL yap Tapa tov Kretapyou Kal Tov 
@idiotidov rere mpéaBes Seip’ adixvovpevot trapa 
gol xatédvov, Aicyivn, Kat ov mpovfévas avtav’ 
ods wey modus ws éyOpovs Kat ovTe Sixara ovTE 
oumpepovra AdyovTas anjdacer, got 8 joap Piror. 
ov ToLvuy émpaxOn TOUTWV obden, a ® Braocdnpuov trept 
€uov Kal Aéyoov OS CLOT [Lev da Bev Boo & avaro- 
cas. add’ ov av, arra Boas HEV EXOY, wravoe oe 
obdéror édv pn oe oto. Travowow aTipmcavTes 
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§ 81. 4. dore rat0’ brdpxey,. 


ie. that he might have these (the two 
towns under the two tyrants) zo depend 
on, ie, as ne émi Thy 
"Arrexhy (§ 71). 

. prndev tEedlyxerbar (sc. subj. 
avrdyv) : cf. the active constr. in Plat. 
Ap. 23 A, & dy Addop eéerdyéw. 

6. qwavraxoid, anywhere: cf. rdv- 
Twr, § 54.—mdvrev iKora ot: a 
sudden outburst of personality. 
~§ 82. 2. dbixvodpevor..caré- 
the tenses imply that such 
envoys of the tyrants were regular 
guests of Aeschines. 
~ 3. KatéX\vov:: lodged (as we say 
put up), lit. let down, originally un- 
harnessed; cf. Od. Iv. 28, xaradvoo- 
pev wéas trrous.—mpovkéves atrav, 
you were their mpdgevos: this might be 
metaphorical; but there is good reason 
for thinking that Aeschines was the 
official representative at Athens of 
Oreus, if not of Eretria. 


5. Gawrfracev, rejected (ie. their 


proposals). 


ob rolvuv...ov8ev: i.e. nothing 
of the kind was ever successful with 
me, referring to woAAd pev av xphuar 


ESwxe K.T.d, in § 81). 


~7. ws clwmrd...dvakmoas: quoted 
from memory from the speech of 
Aesch. (218), od & oluat AaBav pev 
cealynxas, dvadkwoas 6€ xéxpayas. 

8. Bods Exwv, you keep on shouting: 
cf. Ar. Nub. 509, ri xurrdfteas éxwy; 
(M.T. 837). The Scholia understand 
Xphuara with éxwy (as with AaBwr) ;sx 
there may be a double meaning in 
éxwv.—ravoe...ratowot, you will 
not stop unless these judges stop you. 

9. atundcavres, i.e. by not giving 
you a fifth of their votes, the result 
of which would be the partial dreula 
of losing the right to bring a similar 
suit hereafter, with a fine of 1000 
drachmas. This was actually the 
result of this trial. 





TTEP] TOY 2TE®ANOY 


THMEpOV. 
Tos TOTe, Kal yparraytos *Aptotovixov Tas avTas 
curdaBas domep ovtoct Krnoiparv viv yéypader, 
kal avappnOevros év To Oedtpw Tov otepavov,—Kal 
Seutépou Knpvypatos on wot ToUTOY yiyvouevou,— 
. obT avteitey Atoyivns.trapmy obte Tov elrdvT’ éypa- 
Warto. Kat po Aéye Kal TovTO TO Whdiopa AaBov. 


WVHOSISMA. 


[Ext XatpwrvSov “Hyypovos dpxovros, yapnAtovos exry 
amrlovTos, pvAjs Acovridos, “Aptorovixos 
Ppedppros elev, Eredy Anpuoobevys Anpuoobevovs Tata- 
vievs moAAas Kal peydAa f 3 tro on > 

Us moAAas Kal peydras xptias mwapécxyrat Te Sypw TH 
J aA aA $ o 
AOnvaiwy Kai wodAois TaV Guppaxwy Kal mpoTEpov, Kal 
évy tw wapovtt Katpo BeBonOnxe dia Trav Yndioparuwv, Kai 
Twas Tov év ry EvBoia modcewy HAevOipwxe, cai dSuarerct 
¥ *“* a v7 ~ 8 a, \ 4 \ , _@& 
evvous av To Sypw to ‘AOnvaiwv, cal A€ye Kal mparre 6 

, 3 . € id 3 A > 0 \ ~ 
te dv Suvyta ayabuv imép re uitdv “APyvaiwy kal raov 
drwy “EdAnver, $53xGae rq Bovdy xai tro Sypw ro Abr 
vaiwy €ématvecot AnpooBevnv AnpooBevovs Taanéa xai 
orepavacat xpvow orepavy, kai dvayopetoat tov orédavoy 
éy To Oedtpw Atovvaiots, tpaywdots Katvois, THs S€ dvayo- 
THY ™MpvTavevovcav 


1 pUTAavevovons 


petoews Tov orepavov émipeAnPjvat 
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oTepavacavtwy roivuy tov éw él rov- 83 
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254 pvAqnv kal Tov dywvobérny. elmev ‘Aptorovixos 6 Ppedppwos.| 15 \ 


§ 83. 2. ypdaavros...yéypaev: 
i.e. the two decrees were essentially 
identical in form. In § 223! he says 


of a later decree, ras avras cv\AaBas | 


kal ravrd phuara éxet. Even this 
does not include such details as dates, 
names, etc. 

4. év 7G Oedrpe: this anticipates 
the argument on the place of pro- 
clamation (§§ 120, 121), and gives a 
precedent for Ctesiphon’s proposal. 

5. Sevrépov...rovrov yryvopévou: 
rovrov is here ambiguous, but it pro- 


E 


bably refers to the crown proposed 
by Aristonicus, the clause deurépov... 
ycyvouévov meaning that one crown 
had been given to Demosthenes in 
the theatre before that of Aristonicus. 
ycyvouévou is imperfect and we might 
have had devrepoy xipvyya Hon poe 
Touro éylyvero, the imperf. implying 
that he was then receiving the dis- 
tinction for the second time. 

6. wapav, though present.—typa- 
Waro: sc. rapavdmwy. 
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AHMOZOENOY= 


» ® “NA aN eye ? , a 

Eorw ov doris vpav oidé tia aioyvyny TH 
Tove cupBacav ba tovTo TO Whdiopa, 7 xAeva- 
opov, i) yédwra, & viv obros Eby oupBroerOar & av eye 
orepavinpa ; ; kal why ray 7 véa. kal yvopipa tract 
Ta Tpdypata, éav Te Kaas Exy, KApLTOS TUyYaveL, 
éavy 8 ws érépws, Tiwpias. datvoyar towvy éyw 
NXApLTOS TETUYNKWS TOTE, Kal OV péwrpews OvdE TipLw- 
pias. 

Ovxoty péype pév TaY xpovwv éxetvwy év ols 

a 3 J , , 3 > 4 \ bo 
Tair émpadyOn, trav’ davwpodoynuar Ta apiota 

, a a a > 9 , , 
TpatTrewv TH MWoAEl, TH wUKay Gt EBovreverIe Neywv 
kat ypaddwv, to KatatpaxOjnvar Ta ypadévTa Kai 
otepavous €& aiTav Tn TWede Kal éuol Kal maou 
yevésOar, T@ Ovoias Tois Oeois Kat mpoaddous ws 
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aya0av Tovtwr dvrwyv vpas TemonaOac. 


"Ered toivuy éx ths EvuBotas o Pidurios od’ 


87 


ipav é&nra0n,—rtois pev SrrroLs, TH SE TrodTeta Kal 


Tots Whdiopact, Kav Swappayaoi tives TOUTWY, 


§ 85. 2. cupBacav= sri cuveBy: 
cf. palvopar rervxnkas (6). 

3. thy oupBhcecbar: see Aesch. 
231, Srav rov rootrov AvOpwmrov ore- 
gavire, ox olecbe év rais trav ‘EX- 
Ajvwv SdEacs cvplrrecOa; 
~ 6. as érépws, otherwise, in the other 
way (opposed to xadds), used to 
avoid xax@s. This is the adverb 
of rd Erepor, as woatrws (ws atrws) 
of rd avré, and ws aAnOds of 7d 
addnOés. See XXII. 12, dyada F Odrepa, 
tva, undéy elrw praidpov, which shows 
the euphemistic character of ws érépws 
here. 

§ 86. 2. wdvt’...cpdrrewv, chat 
! did everything that was best. It is 
difficult to choose even the most 
probable reading here. Both wrdvras 
(Z) and rdvras rods xpévous (Vulg.) 
are objectionable, and we seem com- 


e > 


UT 


pelled to decide between the  conjec- 
tures rdvr and rdvrws. mpérrev is 
imperfect (for @rparrov). On the 
contrary, wkav, katampaxOjva, and 
yevéoOat are distinguished only like 
ordinary present and aorist infinitives 
(M.T. 87, 96). 

4. Ta 7 ila typaya: see 
note on § 

5. kal aa kal waotv repeats the 
idea of ry mwéXet. 
- 6. mpoaddous, processions: 
21619, 
~ § 87. 2. rots pev drAo18, / mean, 
by arms, added, as if by afterthought, 
to limit td’ budy, as wohirelg and 
¥ndlopace limit Ur’ éuod. The inter- 
ruption is colloquial and designedly 
spontaneous. See note on § 121 t, 
Tavs adaipav puépn. 

3. kav Stappayadcr: 


cf. § 


see § 21°, 


TTEP] TOY 2TESANOY 


€u0v,—E€repoy Kata THS TWorews emiTeXiopoy efnrer. 
opov & Sti aite travrav avOpwrov mreicTe ypa- 
we” érracdxte, Boudduevos Tis ovroTopTias KUptos 
ryevéo Gat, taped Oey érl Bpgnns Bu avriovs, cupLpa- 
xous ovTas avr, TO pev TpaTov 7 tov ouprroAepely 
TOV Tpos Uuas TéoAE“ov, ws 8 ov HOEdov Ovd emt 
TovTos épacayv Thy cuppayiay temoanoOa, Aéyor- 
Tes GAnOn, yapaxa Badopevos mpos TH Toda Kal 
enxyavnuat émiotnoas émrodpKe. TovTwy dé yY- 
vopevov O TL Mev TPOTHKE TroLeLY pas, OVK ETTEpw- 
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255 thow: SHAov yap éotv amraow. 
BonOynoas trois Bufavrios cal swoas avtors ; 


4. emvrayiopdyv, i.e. Byzantium, 
as a point from which to threaten 
Athens: see note on § 7172. 

5. olte tracdxte: the same 
words are found in Xx. 31, where 
it is said that the grain from the 
Euxine was about half of the whole 
amount imported by Athens. See 
Sandys’s notes on XX. 31—33. The 
thin soil of Attica (rd Aewréyewy, 
Thuc. I. 2) could not supply grain 
enough for the population, even in 
the best seasons, and the fruitful 
shores of the Euxine were the most 
important sources of supply. Hence 
it would have been fatal to Athens to 
have the Hellespont and the Bosporus 
in hostile hands (cf. §§ 241, jor). 
Boeckh estimates the grain annually 
consumed in Attica at about 3,400,000 
pé8tpxv0t (5,100,000 bushels), of which 
only 2,400,000 pédiuvo. could be 
raised at home. See the story of 
Xerxes in Hdt. vil. 147. 

7. ‘japedQov érl Opdxns: this 
probably refers to the advance of 
Philip to the siege of Perinthus in 
340, when he protected his fleet in 
its passage through the Hellespont 
by marching an army through the 


arrAa TiS RY O 


TIS O 


Chersonese. The appeal to Byzan- 
tium, as an ally, to help him in his 
coming war with Athens was perhaps 
sent from Perinthus, which he be- 
sieged unsuccessfully before he at- 
tacked Byzantium. See Hist. §§ 54, 
55-—Bvf{avrilous: with both #éfov and 
éwodtbpxes (12).—ouppdxous: after 
Byzantium left the Athenian alliance 
in the Social war, she became an 
ally of Philip (xv. 3, 1X. 35). But 
now she had been brought into 
friendship and alliance with Athens 
by the skilful diplomacy of Demos- 
thenes before Philip’s appeal to her 
for help (Hist. §§ 51, 53). 

9g. ot« @eAQov 005° ipacay, re- 
fused and denied. 

II, x4paxa, here a pfalisade, gen- 
erally @ pale or pole: see Harpocr. 
xdpaKxa> Anpoodérns 7d xapdxwpa 6 
mwepreBdddovrd Tives oTparorédy én 
owrnple. 

12. BNXavfpar émorioas: cf. 
IX. 17, 50. The siege of Byzantium 
marks an epoch in engines of war. 

§ 88. 2. otx érepwricw, i.e. 
I will not repeat the question, already 
asked in §§ 63, 66, 69, 71. 
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AHMOZOENOY2 


KwAvoas Tov “EXXAnoTovToy adXoTpLWORVaL KaT 
éxelvous TOUS ypdvous ; vuels, avdpes "AOnvaior. To 
& tpeis dtav Aéyw, THv wed Aéyw. Tis 8 0 TH 
t , \ ’ \ , , oe a 
mTo\e NEyoOV Kal ypadhwv Kal TPATTMV Kal aTADS 
e N oe A Ul » $ 5 é 5 4 . 3 4 > XN 
EQUTOV El; TA TPayuaT adedws dLdoUs; ey@. adrAa 
A e 4 a3 b) l4 bu > 43 b A 
nv nArAtka Tait odéAncev Aravtas, ovKEeT ex TOU 
Adyou det pabeiv, AN Epy@ treretpacOe* oO yap ToTE 
? N 4 bd Le \ > A 3 
évoTtas ToXNEmos avev Tov Kadny SdEav éveyxeiv év 
Tao. Tos Kata Tov Biov apGovwrédpas Kal evwvore- 
pos Supyev duas THs vov Eipnvnys, HY obToL KaTa THS 
matpidos THpovaly ot ypnotol él Tais pwéAXOVTALS 
éAtriow, ov diapaproev, Kal peTaoyoey Ov wpeis o1 
ta BédrATicta BovrAcpevoe Tors Oeors aiteite, 7 
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89 


~ 8,9. Aédyov...5800¢: these parti- 
ciples are imperfect, and so con- 
trasted with the preceding BonPjoas 
etc. Few venture to accept dovs for 
didovs, though it is supported by 2 
and L. Vémel says: ‘‘ Nec puto De- 
mosthenis aures tolerasse continuatas 
syllabas—d@s dovs. Sed in talibus 
nihil affirmarim.” 
~ § 89. 2. é& Tod Adyov, in the 
familiar antithesis to épyw. 

6 évoras, which broke out (és 
évéorn): cf. évecoryKxe, was upon us, 
§ 1397. 

~ 4. Gvev, besides (without reckon- 
ing): cf. [XI11.] 7, dvev rod cuppépecr, 
and XXIII. 112, dvev rovrov.—év 
mao... Sufyev tpds, saw you supplied 
(carried you through) with all the 
necessaries of life in greater abun- 
dance and cheaper. 

6. Ths viv elphwns: ris él Ade- 
Edvdpov (Schol.), the peace of De- 
mades, under which Athens had been 
living since Chaeronea.—fv... rnpod- 
ow: the Macedonian party had been 
strong enough to prevent Athens 
from openly helping Thebes in her 
revolt 335 B.C., or the Peloponnesians 


under Agis in 330. See Grote xl. 
44, 59; 380—383. 

7. Xpynorol: cf. the sarcastic 
xpnore, § 3184.—érl...Ealow, 77 
(with a view to) their hopes of future 
gain: édxlfovee yap éravedOdvra 
Tov ‘Andétavipov dxd ra&v Ilepr dv pe- 
yada avrots xaplferbar ws mpodérats 
(Schol.), 

8—10. Kal perdoxorev...pt pera- 
Sotev: this reading of 2 gives an 
entirely different sense from that of 
the common text, cal nu perdoyxorer... 
nde peradotev, The meaning is, 
May they fail in these their hopes, 
and may they rather be allowed to 
share with you patriots tn the blessings 
jor which you pray, that they may not 
involve you in the calamities which 
would result from their policy. My 
peradotey cannot be a mere continua- 
tion of the wish of perdoxoev: the 
asyndeton would be too harsh. It 
must be a final clause, assimilated to 
the optative perdoxorey (M.T. 182), 
as in €\Goe Srws yévoiro AuTHpios, 
Aeschyl. Eum. 297, and yévorro...ty’ 
ai Muxjvac yvotev, Soph. Phil. 324. 
See M.T. 181. I know no other 


es 
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a e a e 9 \ , / >] > aA 
petadoiev tuiv mv avtol mponpnvrat. Aye & avTois 10 
kat tos tav Bulavtiwvy otrepavouvs Kali Tos TeV 
TleptvOiwv, ols éotepadvovy éx tovtTwy THY TOLD. 


WHOISMA BYZANTION. 

[Emi tepopyg ovos Booropixw Aapaynros év ra dAig 90 
2 a d NG 7} ‘ er ’ . oe A € 
ehegev, ex ras Bwirds AaBwv parpav, éxedy 6 Sapos 6 
"Adavaiwy & Te Tols mpoyeyevapévols Katpois edvoewy dua- 
reXéeu Buavriots kai Trois ouppaxots kat ovyyeveot epi 

, ‘ N \ , c ud “~ 
Oiots Kai moAAas Kal peydrAas xpeias TapecynTal, ev TE TH 5 
TapeoraxoTt kaipo PiAirmw 7H Maxedovos émiorparevaavTos 
2 A ‘ , \ Q , > 7 9g , , N 
éri Trav xwpav Kal trav moAw ér avaoracet Bufavriwv Kat 

256 IlepwOiwv kat rav xwpav Saiovros Kai Ssvdpoxoréovros, Bor- 

? , € ‘ ‘ ” \ 4 ‘ , \ 
Onoas mwAotots éxarov Kai €ikoot Kal gitw Kai BéAeoe Kai 
OmALrats eSethero dpe €x TOY peyadwy KiWdivwy Kai dToKaTe- 10 
Grace Tay WdaTplov 7oALTE‘aY Kal TwWS VOUwWS Kal TWS Tadus, 

“A a > 

5e36xIau ro Siuw to Bvlavriwv xai TepwOiwvy “A@avaios 91 
Sopev ertyapiay, moAtteiav, éyxtacww yas Kat oiKlav, mpoe- 
5 a > a > A 4 5 A \ ‘S Q ‘ da 
piav éy Tots aywot, 7oBcdov mori trav BwAav Kot Tov dapov 

4 “ x e€ “ \ a , 2)? QA , 
mparous peTa TA lepa, Kal Tots KaToLKéety EHEAOVEL Tay TOALY 
dXetroupyyntos yuev wacav Tav AeTrovpytav’ oracat b€ Kai § 
eixdvas Tpeis ExxatdexaTaxets é€v TO Booropeiw, oredavov- 
: A an ‘ > 4 e N “~ 4 la) a 
pevov Tov dayov tov A€avaiwy to TH Sapw TO Bvlavriwv 
kal IepwOiwy’ docreiAa b€ Kat Oewpias és tas €v Ta 

b 
‘EAAdd&: «avayvpias, “Iobpia Kat Néwen xoi ‘Odvpru kat 
T° Pa) HB 

TlvOta, kai dvaxapvgat tws orepavws ols éoredavwrat Oo 10 

aA a 
Sapos 6 “Adavaiwy tp Hudv, drws éxicréwvrat ot "EdAaves 
tav te A€avaiwy dperav kai tav Bufaytiwy kat Tepwliwy 
ei xaptoriav. | 


Aéye Kai tous mapa tav év Xeppovnom ate- 92 
| 
pavous. 


such final optative in prose; but I mpoalpeois: ris dovdelas Sndovdre 

know no other final clause @f any  (Schol.). 

kind) depending on a wishing opta- It. ‘rots trav IlepwOlwv, ie. the 

tive in prose, which is hardly strange. crowns voted by these towns and 
10. ovatrolapoypyvrat,i.e.their sent to Athens as marks of honour. 
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V§ 93. 1. 


AHMOZOENOY= 


WHSISMA XEPPONHSITON. 


A A ‘ “A 
[Xeppovnotrdy of xaroixodvres Syorov, “EXcovvra, Ma- 
Surov, "AAwmexovynoov, crepavodow ‘APynvaiwy ryv BovAjv 
‘ \ ~ “ , > , eg / N 
kal tov Sypov xpvow orepavw amo ToAdvrwv éyKovta, Kat 
Xaptros Bwpov iSpvovrat koi Sywov “AOynvatwv, ore mavrwv 
peyiorou dya0av mapairios yéyove Xeppovycirats, éferAope- 
> ” ld \ 3 AY “ ‘a b) , 
vos €x THs Dirirmov Kai drodovs Tas TaTpidas, TOUS vopLoUs, 
THv eAcvbepiav, T& iepa. 
ov édAciiper evyaptorev Kai motay 6 Te dv Svvyrat dyabov. 
a > 4 > ad a” , 
Taira éypicavro év Tw Koww@ BovAeurypiw. | 


Kal éy T@ peta TavtTa ai@ve TayTi 


Ovxody ov povoy to Xeppovnoov Kat Bufavrioy 
fe) baNDY \ fe) \ e 4 e Vv 
cacat, ovdsé TO KwAVTaL Tov ‘“EXANoTOVTOY iro 
Dirirre yevéoOa rere, ovd5é TO TimacOat THY Tod 
éx TOUTWY 1 Tpoaiperis 4 Eun Kal % TrodLTEla dLE- 
mpatato, ada Kal traci edeEev avOpwrros THY TE 
“~ , 4 \ \ 4 4 
THS Toews KaXoKayabiav Kai THY PirlmTov KaKiav. 
O pev yap cvppayos dv trois Bufavriows tmodopKav 
avTovs éwpato vTro TavTwy, ov Th yévotT’ ay aioxLov 
UA e A > e \ U \ 
) plapwrepov; wvpeis 0, of Kal peprpamevot TroAAA 
kai Sika’ dv éxeivors etxdtws mept Oy nyvwpovn- 
Keoav eis was év Tois EumrpoaOev ypcvors, ov povov 
ov pvnotkaxovvTes ovde mTpoiepevor Tors adtKOUpE- 
vous adda Kal o@lovres edaiverbe, e& dv do€ar, 


ovxotv introduces the cf. ols evruxjxeray, § 188, 


10 


93 


5 


This 


conclusion to which the decrees point. 

. o08¢ (sc. udvov) : cf. ovde, § 24. 

fh mpoalperts kal h arodvrela : 

cf, +g 20864, 8 317%. In § 1925 we 

have Thy wpoalpeawy THs woNrTelas in 

nearly the same sense. mpoalpects is 
deliberate choice. 

7. obppaxos wv: cf. § 877. 

§ 94. 1. of pepbdpevor Av=ot 
éuéuparbe &v.—mod\Ad Kal Slxac 
éxelvors: cf. Ar. Plut. 8, Aoélg wéuper 
dixalay péughouat ravrny. 

2. ov HnyvopovfhKerav els tds: 


“want of feeling” (cf. 2077, 2487) 
refers to the conduct of Byzantium in 
the Social war: see note on § 87%, 


and Hist. §§ 2, 51. 


4. prvnoiaxotyres: remembering 
old grudges (maliciously) : cf. § 99°. 
See uy uvnoixaxioey in the oath of 
oblivion after the restoration in 403 
B.c., Xen. Hell. 11. 4, 43. 

5. 8é€av, ebvorav: the asyndeton 
is more emphatic than ddfav xal 
edvorav: see §§ 9645, 2345, and xIx, 
190 anc 220. 
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etvotav Tapa travrwv éxtacbe. Kal pny ore pev 
ToAXovs eoTehavoxat non THY TOALTEVOMEVOY ATraV- 
tes tcaot: Ot évtwa & adXov 4 dds doTepavatat, 
aovpBovrov rAEeyw Kal pyTopa, ANY Se éue, ovd av 
els ettreiy Exot. 

"Iva rotvuy nai tas Bracdnpias as Kata Tov 
Evfoéwv xal trav Bulavriwv éroincato, e& tre duc- 
yepes avrois érémpaxto mpos bas tropimvyccor, 
cuxopavrias ovaas émideiEw fun) povov TH yevdeis 
? Le) e , e A >) é A 
elvat (rovTo péev yap umdpyew vpas evddras Hyod- 
pat), GAAA Kal Te, EF TA paror Foav adnOeis, 
(otTws ws éyw- Kéypnuat Tois mpaypact cupdépev 

4 a U4 VA A e a 
ypnoacOar, év 7 dSv0 BovrAopat trav Kal spas e- 
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258 mpayywevwv Kar@v TH Tore SeEeNOeciv, Kal tadr’ év 
Bpaxyéow* kal yap avépa idia Kal addy Kowy pos 10 


7. véev wodtrevoplvar, your public 
Men. 

9. obtpBovdrov...Afropa: Phocion 
as general was. probably one of the 
excepti.ns here implied. 

§§ 95—101. Historical parallels 
are cited to show that the considerate 
treatment of Euboea and Byzantium 
was in accordance with the traditional 
policy of Athens. 
~§ 95. 1. tas BAaodnplas refers 
to the long tirade of Aeschines (III. 
85—93) against the proceedings in 
Euboea in 341—340. There is no- 
thing in the speech of Aesch.,. as it 
now stands, relating to the help sent 
to Byzantium. 
~2. Suvoyxepés, unpleasant, is a 
euphemism adapted to the changed 
state of feeling towards Euboea and 
Byzantium since 343. 

NS. brdpxeav tyds clSéras, chaZ 
you may be presumed to know: cf. 
§ 228%. This is not a mere expanded 
el5évat (as if efvac were used), but we 
have the fundamental idea of brdpxyw 


(§ 18) added. In line 11, rév bwapydv- 
twy applies to the glories of our 
ancestors as material stored up for 
us to emulate. 

6. T...cupddpay, like ro pevde’s 
elvac, expresses means.—el...qoav, si 
erant(not si essent): cf. § 127.—1a pa- 
Avot’ GANOeis, ever so true: cf. § 213, 
_ & Xeqrag tar, deal with, manage. 
—rév ka0 Upas, of the events of your 
time, beginning with the Corinthian 
war of 395 B.c. This war was now 
65 years old; but there were probably 
old men in the immense audience 
who distinctly remembered it and 
who would he pleased to have it 
spoken of as t# their day. Still, he 
feels that these earlier events hardly 
fall within his limit of xa@’ duds, for 
he says rv Tére ’AOPnvalwy in § 968, 
directly after é&XOere els ‘AXlaproy, 
and ol buérepoe rpbyovo, followed by 
buets ol rperBurepot, in § 981. 

10. wpds, with reference (or. re- 
gard) to: cf. rd wpdbs ri, Aristotle’s 
category of relation. 
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Ta KdANoTa TaV UTrapxovTwy ael Set TreipacIar Ta 


AoLTa WpaTrev. 


bpeis toivuv, avdpes *“AOnvaio, 96 


Aaxedaipovioy yis Kat Bararrns apydvrwyv Kal Ta 
KUKA@ THS ATTUKAS KaTEyOVTMV appooTais Kal dpov- 
pais, EvBo.av, Tavaypay, tiv Bowrtlay a&racay, 
Meéyapa, Atywav, Kéwy, tas addas vyaous, ov vais 5 
ov Telyn THS Toews TéTe KTNOapevns, eEnNOeTE eis 


“It, vd Aovwa (cf. § 2711), opposed 
to roy brapxbvrwr. 

§ 96. 2. Aaxedatpovlwv...dpyxdv- 
twv: after the Peloponnesian war, 
Lysander established in most of the 
conquered towns, and even in some 
which were previously friendly to 
Sparta, a Spartan governor (appoor7s) 
with a military force (@poupd), and a 
board of ten citizens of the subject 
state (Sexadapx la), who were partizans 
of Sparta. See Plutarch, Lysand. 13, 
and Grote IX. 255.—tda Kb«r@ THis 
*Artucfis: more rhetorical than ra 
wept thy 'Arrixhy, kick having the 
adverbial sense of around. See Iv. 
45, elxouev wdvra Tov Térov olKetoy 
KuKhy, and XIX. 155, émopevovro 
KUKAY, they travelled round. 

4,5. HtBovav...Atywav: Euboea 
and Megara had been in the hands 
of the Spartans before the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. Aegina, which 
Athens had settled with her own 
people in 431, after expelling the 
native population, was restored to its 
former owners (so far as this was 
possible) by Lysander in 405, as he 
was on his way to attack Athens 
(Thuc. 11. 27; Xen. Hell. 11, 2, 9). 
Boeotia as a whole was nominally 
allied with Sparta; but Thebes. and 
other towns became disgusted with 
Sparta’s tyrannical conduct soon after 
the end of the war, and though 
Thebes had been the greatest enemy 
of Athens when the peace was made, 
she harboured Thrasybulus and _ his 


fellow exiles before they attacked the 
Thirty in 403. This disaffection 
ended in the Boeotian war in 395, 
in which Athens aided Thebes; in 
the battle of ‘Haliartus the allies 
gained a doubtful victory over Sparta, 
which was made decisive by the death 
of Lysander on the field. (See Grote 
IX. 409.) The invasion of Boeotia 
by Lysander and his Spartan army 
justifies tyy Bowriavy dracay from 
the Athenian point of view. 
Kéwv, ras SAAas vious, i.e. 
Ceos and the adjacent islands, Tenos, 
Andros, Cythnus, Melos, etc. Melos 
is mentioned as restored to its old 
inhabitants by Lysander (Plut. Lys. 
14). The emendation Kéwr, ras 
&dAas whoovs for KXewvds, A&ddas 
vioous (2) removes the difficulty 
caused by the mention (for no 
apparent reason) of Cleonae, a town 
between Corinth and Argos, under ra 
KoKAW THS ATTiKAs.—od vats od rely n 
vote kTnocapévns: Athens was re- 
quired by Sparta to demolish her 
Long Walls and the walls of the 
Piraeus, not those of the dorv; and 
she was allowed to keep twelve 
war-ships: see Xen. Hell. 1. 2, 
20. Here rére xrnoapyévns (not 
KexTyuévns) means that she had not 
yet acquired any ships or walls 
beyond what were left her at the 
end of the war. 
6. els ‘AAXlaprov: see note on 


ll. 4, 5. 
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‘AXlaprov Kal madd ov ToAXais Hpepats baTeEpor eis 
Kopw6ov, trav tére ’AOnvaiwy morn adv éeyovrov 
Lvnoicaxjoat Kal Kopiv8ios nal @nBaiows tev rept 
tov AexeXerxov amédenov mpayOevrav: arr ovK 
_€mrotouv TovTo, ovd éyyts. xalrot tore Tatra ap- 

, > if w” 7)? € \ > A J 7 Ww 9 
gotepa, Aicxyivn, ob inrép evepyetav éroiovy ovbt 
> / b es > 9 > A A) 
axivdu’’ émpwv. Grd’ od bia tadta mpolevro Tovs 
Katagevyovtas éf éavtovs, aA’ wrép evdokias Kal 
Tuins NOedXov Tois Sewois atrovs Siddvat, opOas Kat 
kare@s Bovrevopevar. mépas pev yap aracw av- 
Opwrros éaoti tov Biov Odvatos, Kav év oixiox@ TIS 
avrov xaBeipEas tnpn: Sei 5é tovs ayabots avépas 
éyxelpeiy pev arracw del Tois Karois, THY ayaOnv 
mpoBarropevous Arriba, hépeav & av o Beds Sido 
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10 


ryevvaiws. 


7. ov wodXats Huépars: according 
to the accepted chronology, the battle 
of Haliartus was in the autumn of 
395 B.c., and that of Corinth in 
the summer of 394, in the year of 
Eubulides. The Corinthian war was 
the result of a combination of Athe- 
nians, Corinthians, Boeotians, Eu- 
boeans, Argives, and others against 
Sparta. In the battle of Corinth, 
the Spartans were victorious. See 
Grote IX. 426—429. The beautiful 
monument, representing a young 
warrior on horseback, now standing 
near the Dipylon gate of Athens, 
was erected in honour of Dexileos, 
one of the Athenian horsemen slain 
in this battle. The inscription is: 

Aegéitews Aveavlov Soplxios. 
éyévero éri Tecrdvdpou &pxovros, 
drédave éx’ EvBoudldou 

éy Koplv0p rv wrévre trméwv. 

8. wéAN Gv éxdévrav (7dAX’ ap 
elxov), i.e. they might have done so, 
poturssent. 

10. AexeAekdv méAepov, a name 


Tait érroiovy ot vpeTepor mrpcyovot, TavP 98 


often given to the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war (413—404 B.C.) 
when the Spartans held a fort at 
Decelea in Attica. — 

II. of8 éyyts: cf. § 128. 

§97. 6. qwépas pev...rypq: this 
was celebrated as a gnomic saying in 
various forms. The meaning is not 
the flat truism, “death is the end of 
all men’s lives,” but @// men’s lives 
have a fixed limit in death, and this 
is made a ground for devoting our 
lives to noble ends, for which it is 
worthy to die. 

7. €v olkloky, i a chamber: avril 
Tou puKp@ Tim olkyuart, Harpocration. 

10. wmpoBaddAopévous édrrlda, pro- 
tecting themselves by hope (holding 
it before them, as a shield). See 
Menand. fr. §72 (Kock) : 

bray ri wpdtrys Sovov, ayabhy édalda 
mpoBadre TauT@, TOUTO yiyvwoKwy dre 
Torun Sixala xal beds cvlAapBdvec. 


Cf. § 195 38, 
§ 98. I. mpdyovor: see note on 
§ 95°. 
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tueis of mpecBvrepot, 02, Aaxedatpoviovs od hidous 
6vras ovd evepyéras, GAAA TOAAA THY TOA HuaV 
noucnkotas Kal peyanra, erretd7 @nBaioe xpatnocavtes 
év AevxTpois avenreiy errexeipour, duexwAvoaTe, ov 
hoBnOdvres tHy tote @nBaiows pony nat decay 
imrdpyovaay, ovd wrép ola eronxcrov avOporev 
xuvduvevoete Staroyiodpevor* Kat yap ToL wat Tos 
"EdAnow édetEate éx TovTwY STL, Kav OTLOUY TIS Ets 
@e ~ » 4 a A 3 A 9 ww 9 wv 

vpas eEauaptn, ToVTwY THY opyny Ets TAaAN exeETE, 
oN 3 e . A > 7 4 s 

éav 8 wrép cwrnpias i édevOepias xivduves tis 
avrous KaTarapBavyn, obte pynotkaxnoete vf wro- 
NoyleioOe. Kal ovx él TovTwY povoy oUTwWS éayn- 
Kate, GAA adv aodetepiCopevwy OnBaiwv tHv 


99 





2. tpels: cf. rap vay Tay rpeo- 
Burépwv, XX. 52.—Aaxedatpovlous, 
obj. of dvedety (5), Stexwrdoare hav- 
ing Tovs OnBalovs, or perhaps simply 
70 wpayyua, understood as its object. 
From the position of Aax. we should 
expect it to belong to the leading 
verb. 

4. Kparfioavres év Acixrpors: 
the “ Leuctric insolence’”’ of Thebes 
(Diod. xvi. 58), which made her 
rather than Sparta the natural enemy 
of Athens from 371 to 339 B.C., was 
notorious, See §§ 186 and 362%. In 
370 Epaminondas with a Theban 
army invaded Laconia and marched 
up to the city of Sparta itself; but he 
did not venture to enter the unwalled 
town and withdrew into Arcadia. At 
this time he established Messene and 
Megaloupolis, to hold Sparta in check. 
In this trying emergency, Sparta 
humiliated herself so far as to ask 
help from her old enemy, Athens. 
Her request was granted, and Iphi- 
crates was sent into Peloponnesus 
to the aid of Sparta with 12,000 
Athenians in the spring of 369 RB.c. 
‘This saved Sparta from another in- 
vasion at this time. The alliance 


then formed remained unbroken, 
though sometimes strained, until after 
the battle of Mantinea in 362 B.c., in 
which Athens fought on the side of 
Sparta, 

7. ‘vréep ola wer. dvOpomewy, i.e. 
what the nen had done for whom. 

§ 99. 3. rovrav, for this, refer- 
ring to ériovy, as 8s7ts can always 
have a plural antecedent. 

4. vwep, concerning, involving. 

5. pynowmaxiorere... vrodoyreto de : 
pynotxaxecy, though usually intran- 
sitive (cf. § 101°), may have an ac- 
cusative, as wynotkaxjoa Thy HAKklay, 
Ar. Nub. 999. Thus both verbs may 
here have the same object, suggested 
by ércody. 

6. rl robrwyv pdvov: cf. XV. 15, 
T@ ‘Podlwy Shum pdbvov, and IX. 57, 
wapa rTovras udvov. In these cases 
pdvoy modifies the whole sentence 
loosely as an adverb, where we 
should expect the adjective puérywy 
or povy with the noun. We are 
often careless about the position of 
only; as “he only went to London 
once.” 

7. odereptfopévwv thy HvBouay : 
cf. 711, Euboea had been under the 
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EvBorav ov trepteidere, 085’ Gv tro @epiowvos Kat 
@eodwpov amepl "Opwrrdv nodiknobe. avepvngOnre, 
arr éBonOnoate nai tovTos, T@v EOeXovTa@Y TdTE 10 
TpinpapyYov mpaTov yevouevwv TH TOoAE, wv els Hy 


3 , 
€y.2. 


aN’ ovirw TreEpi TOUTWD. 


Kal Kandov peév ézroty- 100 


\ \ Le XN fo) ad > Ud 
gate Kal TO coal THY VaoOV, TOAX@ O Ere TOvTOU 
KaXXLOY |TO KaTaTTaYTES KUpLOL Kal TOY TwOLAaToV 
Kat tev TWorewv atrodovvat travTa Sixaiws avrois 

a 9 3 coa \ e 907 
tois é€&nuaptncdotw ets twas, pndev @v noixnabe 5 


b ? 2 e c 
év ols émictevOnte vTroNoyioapevot. 


pupia Toivuy 


@ > 3 a ” 7 V4 b] é 
rep elmreiy Eywv Tapadeito, vavypayias, ée&ddous 
melas, oTpateias Kal madat yeyovuias Kai viv éd’ 


control of Thebes since Leuctra, but 
in 357 B.C. a Theban army was sent 
to quiet some disturbances in the 
island. The Athenians with great 
energy sent an army to Euboea, and 
drove the whole Theban force from 
the island in thirty days. This is the 
famous expedition to which the ora- 
tors always referred with pride. See 
Dem. VIII. 74, 75, IV. 17; Grote XL 
ch. 86, pp. 306—309; and Hist. 
2 


8. ob weprelSere: cf. Suexwrvoare, 
§ 985—@eplowvos: a tyrant of 
Eretria, who in 366 B.c. took from 
Athens the frontier town of Oropus 
and gave it to Thebes. (Grote 
x. ch. 79, p. 392.) Oropus had 
long been a bone of contention 
between Athens and Thebes. It 
was stipulated that Thebes should 
now hold the town only until the 
right to it could be settled by arbi- 
tration (uéxpe Slkns, Xen. Hell. vi. 
4, 1). The “case of Oropus’” was 
a protracted one; and it is said that 
Demosthenes as a boy was first in- 
spired with a passion for oratory by 
hearing an eloquent plea of Callis- 
tratus in defence of the rights of 
Athens (Plut. Dem. 5). 


10. rovrow: the Euboeans.—trév 
Wedovrav...rq mode, ie. the state 
then for the first time obtained the 
services (yevonévwy) of volunteer trier- 
archs (€9edovral) : T&v, because these 
became an institution. 

12. GAN obra wepl rovToyv: this 
may look forward to the orator’s 
account of his public services in 
§ 267, or possibly to the discussion 
of his trierarchic reform in §§ 102— 
109. otww: sc. Adééw, but in XIX, 
200, phww TavTa: sc. elawpev. 

§ 100. 2. Kal rd cadoa rh 
vijoov, even saving the island, i.e. 
this by itself, opposed to modA@ 35’... 
Kado», Sc. éroujoare. 

. pydev......dmodoytodpevoe: 7- 
déy shows that the participial clause 
is closely connected with 76 dwodovvat, 
not with éro:joare (understood). G. 
1611. The meaning is zw7z¢hout taking 
into account, rather than not taking 
znto account. 

6. év olos émuorevOnre (for év éxel- 
vos &), representing the active mio- 
Tevery TavTa vputy, as wv HRdlxnobe 
represents ddixety Tatra buds. 

7. €dd8ous elas, Jand expeditions 
(after vavpaxlas); orparelas, cam- 


paigns. 
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HuUOY auT@V, as amrdcas 7 ToS THS TOV AANOV 
“EAAnvev érevPepias Kal cwTnpias meointat. elt’ 
éyo telewpnxws év TocovTois Kal ToLtovTos THY 
Tok wrép TAY TOS aAXOLS GUUdepovTwY éOédov- 
cav aywviterOar, wrép avTas tTpdrov Ttivda THs 
BovrAns ovons Te Ewerdrov Kerevoew Ti cupPov- 
AeUcELY atTH ‘Troleiv; pvnoikaxeity vn Aia mpos 
‘ f , 4 a 
tos Bovropuevous o@lecOa, Kal mpoddcas Cnteiv 
8’ as Gmavra wponocpeBa. Kai Tis ovK av are 
xrewe pe Sicaiws, eb TL TOY tTrapyevTwY TH TdOdEL 
KaX@V AGY@ wsvOY KaTaLayUVEY erreyeipno’ av; érrel 
’ ” 9 a > 4 > ¢ a > a b AN 
TO ye Epyov ov av érroincal” wipeis, axptBas old 
9 , 9 \ » , 4, > , » In 
eyo: ef yap éBovrcobe,. ti Hv eutrod@v 3 oun éERp ; 


101 


“ovyx UTApyov ot Tav7’ épodvtes obToL ; 


9,10. Tfs...cwryplas, rare geni- 
tive of purpose or motive, generally 
found with €vexa, which is added here 
in most MSS. So XIX. 76, rao’ dwdrn 
kal réxvn cuverxevdcOn rot wep 
@wxéas d\€6pov, with similar variety 
of reading. (See G. 1127.) The in- 
finitive with rod is common in this 
construction, especially in Thucydides 
(M.T. 798): an example occurs in 
§ 1072, Tov uh worecy. 

§ 101. 4. bwrep atriis...otons, 
when the question in a manner con- 
cerned herself. 

oe vy Ala, in bitter irony: cf. xx. 
IOr. 

8. 8 ds mponodpdOa (excuses) for 
sacrificing (final). 

g. tbrapxdvrwv (cf. § 955): the 
glories (ka\d) are viewed as a public 
possession. 

10. drexelpno’ av (M.T. 506): 
there is no objection here to ef 
érexelpno’ &v, as to either grammar 
or sense. It is amply justified by x1x. 
172: ef uh dca 7d TovTous Bovd\ecOar 
coral, €Ewrns drodolunv kal rpowdns 


el rpochaBuwy y' dy dpyupiov rdvu wond 
pera rovrwy éxmpéacBevoa. There 
el éxpéoBevoa dv is if J would have 
gone on the embassy, as ei éwexelpnoa 
dv here is 1f / would have undertaken 
(for any consideration). There may 
be a justification of éwexelpno’ &y in 
the following 75 y %pyov ovx av 
éroijoad Spuets, you would not have 
done the thing in reality (Epyw), 
opposed tothe preceding supposition, 
tf [ had been capable of undertaking 
zt even in word (byw). 

13. obx drfpxov...ovTa; were 
not these men here ready to tell you 
this? ratra refers to prnotxakety... 
xponobueba (6—8). 

§§ 102—109. The orator de- 
fends his Trierarchic Law against 
the attacks of Aeschines. This im- 
portant measure was enacted in 340 
B.c., at about the time of the out- 
break of the war with Philip (see 
§ 107°), For an account of the 
trierarchy at Athens, see Boeckh’s 
Staatsh. d. Athener, I. Book 4, ch. 
11—16, 
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BovAopat rotvuy érravenOeiv éf’ & trovTav éEns 102 
EToALTevouny* Kal oKoTrEiTEe év TOVTOLS TWaALY av TE 
TO TH Tove BéATICTOV FV. opav yap, ® avdpes 
"AOnvaior, TO vauTixoy buaY KaTadXUdpEVOY, Kal TOUS 
uév aWAovciovs aTereis ATO piKp@V avadwpaTev 5 
ytyvoudvous rovs d€ wéTpr 7) minpa KexTnpéevous TOV 
WoMToY Ta OvT’ amrodXAVovTas, Ett 8 taTepifovcay 
éx ToUT@Y THY. TOY TaV Kalpav, EOnxa vopov Kaf 
dv rods péev Ta Sixara trovety HvayKxaca, [Tos Tov- 
atous,|] trois Sé€ qévntas éravo’ adicovpdvouvs, Ty 10 
move 8 Orep HY Ypnoimwrator, év Kaip@ yiyverOau 
Tas TWapaoxevas érroinca. Kal ypadels Tov ayava 103 
TovTov eis wpas elonrAOov Kal arépvyov, Kal To 
pépos Tav »ndwv o diw@xwv ox EdaBev. Kaitou 
Weoa YpHuaTa TOUS HYye“dvas TOV oULpOpLoY 7 


§ 102. 4. Karadvdpevov, dreck- 
ing up: notice the following descrip- 
tive present participles. 

5. dredeis...yryvopevous, decoming 
exempt (from all ‘ liturgies’) dy small 
payments. As all the members of a 
ouvrédea (under the former system) 
were assessed equally for the support 
of their ship, the richer ovvredeits 
might satisfy the law (as in the case 
supposed in § 104) by paying yy of 
the expense of one ship; and as no 
one could be required to take more 
than one ‘liturgy’ in the same year, 
they would thus be exempt from all 
other services. But the richest of all, 
the leaders of the symmories (§ 1034), 
sometimes ingeniously used their legal 
duty of advancing the money for the 
trierarchy im case of special necessity 
as a means of avoiding even their own 
legal share of the expense. They 
could bargain with a contractor to do 
all the work for a fixed sum (e.g. a 
talent), which they advanced, after- 
wards assessing this whole sum, or 


an unfair part of it, on their poorer 
colleagues. See Dem. XxI. 155. 

7. T& Svr dwodAvovras, losing 
what they had: a strong expression 
of the injustice to which the poorer 
ouvredets were liable.—toreplLoveav 
...- TOV KALP@Y, as we Say, behind time. 

9. [rovs wAovelous]: these words? 
probably crept into the text as an 
explanation of rods wév, which needs 
no such note. The text is very 
doubtful, though the sense is clear. 

§ 103. 1. ypadels: sc. rapavduwy. ° 
—rov dyava Totrov...eloAA0oy, i.e. / 
stood (entered on) my ¢real on this 
issue before you, eis buds implying 
coming into court, ‘rotrov refers to 
Yypagels, meaning the trial which 
followed his being indicted. Cf. elo fA- 
Gov riv ypagphy, § 1052. 

2. 6 pépos (sc. wéurrov): cf. 
§ 2668. See note on § 82°, 

4. Tyepovas TOv ouppoprdy, Jead- 
ers of the symmories, here probably the 
symmories of the trierarchy, though 
the term commonly refers to the 300 
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Tous Sevtépous nal tpirous olecOd pot diddvar date 5 
, \ \ a \ A 3 \ \ 

padtota pev wn Oeivar tov vdpov Tovrov, et Sé p71), 

xataBarXovr av év trwpocia ; tocar’, & avdpes 


"AOnvaio, dca oxvncai dv mpos buas evreiv. 
Tavr eixoTws Empatrov éxetvot. 


Kal 
mv yap avrois éx 104 


pev TOV TpoTépwy vowwv auvexKaidexa AnTOUpryelD, 
avuTois péy pixpd Kal ovdéy avartoxovet, Tos & 


richest citizens (ol rpeaxdoror, § 1715), 
who were leaders of the symmories 
of the property-tax (elagopd). Under 
the system which prevailed from 357 
to 340 B.C., the 1200 richest citizens, 
who alone were liable to the duty of 
the trierarchy, were divided into 20 
symmories, regularly of 60 men each. 
But exemption or changes in property 
might reduce the whole number of 
1200 and the number in each sym- 
mory in any year. To each of these 
symmories was assigned a number of 
triremes to be fitted out in each year, 
regulated by the needs of the state. 
The symmory divided itself into 
smaller bodies (ovvrédecac), each of 
which equipped a single ship. The 
expense was borne equally by all the 
members, without regard to their 
wealth. Each symmory probably 
had a single leader, and the 20 
leaders, with the two classes called 
devrepor and 7plroc (who are not 
mentioned elsewhere), evidently be- 
longed to the rptaxdo., perhaps 
including all of that class in the 
symmories (15 in each). The new 
law of Demosthenes imposed the 
burden of the trierarchy on the mem- 
bers of each symmory according to 
their taxable property, thus greatly 
Increasing the assessment of the 
richer and diminishing that of the 
poorer members. Of this a striking 
case is given in § 104%7, 
5. 8ddvar, offered, representing 
lSocav, which appears in § 104”, 
padtora pev, above all things, 


opposed to el 5¢ uh, otherwise, if not 
(M.T. 478).—pry Ocivan, of fo enact; 
see next note. 

a7. KataBddAovrT lav év brrwpocla, 
to dropitand let tt lie under notice of 
indictment (lit. under the prosecutor's 
oath to bring an indictment). When- 
ever anyone brought a ypagy wapa- 
vouwy against a law or decree, he 
was required to bind himself by an 
oath, called trwpocla, to prosecute 
the case. This had the effect of 
suspending the law or decree if it was 
already finally passed, or of stopping 
a decree which had passed only the 
Senate (i.e. a mpoBovAevpa) from 
being voted on by the Assembly, 
until the ypagd} rapavduwv could be 
tried. (See Essay 11.) The meaning 
here is that Demosthenes was offered 
large sums if he would either decline 
to bring his new law before the voyo- 
Oéras (uh Oetvar) or else quietly let it 
drop (éév) when a ypady rapavdpmwr 
was brought against it after it was 
passed. 

§ 104. 1. qv...Aqroupyety, i.e. 
they might perform the service (of the 
trierarchy) i bodtes of stxteen: this 
is probably stated as an extreme case 
under the old law, in contrast with 
an equally extreme case of a man with 
two whole triremes to support under 
the new law. A ouvrédeca of sixteen 
implies a change from 60 in the size 
of the symmory: see note on § 1034. 

3. avrots pev, chemselves (tpsis), 
opposed to rods 5 dwrépous.—pixpa 
Kal ovSev: see note on § 1025, 
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261 amdpous TeV ToNT@V émiTpiBovoty, éx 5é TOU é“ov 
YOMOU TO YLyVomEVOY KATA THY Ovolav ExacToV TLOE- 5 
val, Kat dvoiv épavn tpinpapyos o THS plas ExTos Kal 
déxatTos mpdtepov cuvTedys* ovde yap Tpinpdpyous 


ér wvopatoy éavtTovs, GANA cuvrEnets. 


@ote 87 


tavta AvOjAvat Kat pn Ta Sikata Troveiy avayKxacG%- 


vat, oun €o0 6 tt ov edidocav. 
pev 76 ndiopa Ka & eionAOov THY ypadny, eira 


kal pou Xéye rpa@tov 106 


4 4 4 > »> ” 4 4 
tous KaTanoyous, TOV T €x TOU MpoTépov vopov Kal 


\: \ \ > / ‘4 
TOV KATA TOV Ewov. Reye. 


WHOISMA. 5 


(Ent dpyxovros ToAvxAdovs, pnvis Bondpoptdvos exry 
éri dexa, Pvdjs mpvravevovons ‘Immobwvridos, Anpoobévys 
AnpooBevovs Ilataveus ciojveyxe vomov tptnpapxixoy dvri 
TOU mporépov, Kal’ oy ai ovvréAet yoav Tav Tpinpapxwv * 


\ 2 4 € \ \ 
Kat €exeiporovncev 4 BovdAn Kai 6 


4. brurplBovow, distressing (grind- 
img). 
5. Td yryvopevov TiOévar, fo pay 
their quota (what fell to each): cf. 
TWédvar Tas elogopds, XXII. 42.—kaTa 
env overlay, according to his property: 
xara 70 Tlunua, according to his valu- 
ation, would be more strictly accurate, 
as the rlunya, or faxadble property, in 
different classes bore a differing pro- 
portion to the ovcla. 

6. Svotv...cuvreAfis: it was a 
possible case that a man who had 
been assessed (as supposed above) 
for only one-sixteenth part of the 
expense of one ship might be com- 
pelled to pay for two whole ships 
under the new law. tTpthpapxos sug- 
gests Tpujpocy and rpijpous with duoty 
and pias. 

8. ouvredeis, Partners in a cuvré- 
Aeca: sixteen trierarchs of a single 
ship, of whom perhaps no one even 
saw the ship, were absurd ! 


6 Sypos* Kat dmyveyxe 10 

10. @lSocav, offered: cf. d:dbvar 
as imperfect in § 1035, 

§ 105. 2.  Whdiopa: this cannot 
be the trierarchic law itself, which 
was no y#gioua; but a decree passed 
after the Urwyoola, which may have 
ordered the suspension of the law or 
have provided for the trial of the 
case.—KaQ’ S=secundum quod, ex 
quo, not propter quod (see West.). 

3. ToVs KaTadsyous: the stupidity 
of the interpolator of the false docu- 
ments never shows to greater advan- 
tage than in the two fragments of a 
pretended decree given as xarddoyor 
in § 106. The real documents were 
two lists of citizens of various degrees 
of wealth, with statements of their as- 
sessments for the trierarchy under the 
old law and under the law of Demos- 
thenes. The contrast between the two 
called forth the question with which 
§ 107 begins. The document in § 105 
is not a decree, but a memorandum. 
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rapavonwv Anpoobever TlarpoxAns PAvevs, Kai TO pépos TaY 
4 > N 3 U4 “ a, 4 
Yydwy od AaBwy drérice Tas mevTaxogias Spaxyas. | 


106 


Dépe by Kal Tov KadXov KaTaXroyov. 


KATAAOTLOS. — 


[Tots rpinpapxous xareloat eri rH Tpinpyn ovvexxaidexa 
. éx tav éy Trois Adxols TuvTEAEL@Y, G7O ElKooL Kal TéevTE éTaV 
eis TeTTapdKovta, émi ivov TH xopyyia xpwpéevovs. | 5 


@Dépe 57 wapa TovTov tov éx Tov éyov vopou 
KaTaXoyov. 
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[Tot inpdpxovs aipeicOar eri tyv Tpinpn amo TH 
Us Tplinpdpxous aipeicOa eri tiv Tpinpy aio Tis 
‘ , 2 N 4 
ovoias Kata Tiunow, dro TaXdavtwv Sexa* éav S& rAELOvwY 
e ; ee r Uj 9? U Q ‘ F) \ 
9 oboia drorerimnucry of Xpyudrev, Kara Tov dvaXoyto pov 
€ws Tptav wAoiwy Kat danperixod 4 AEtTovpyia EoTW. Kara. 
‘ > AN \X 9 7 ” A ec > , > fF 2 ‘ A 
Thy adrnv S€ dvadoyiav EoTw Kai ols éAdrrwv ovcia éorti TeV 
déxa tardvrwv, eis ovvréAcv cuvayouevas eis Ta Séxa 


Tadavra. | 15 


"Apa pixpa BonOjoat tots mévnow tpuav Sone, 4} 107 
4 bd > a aA \ \ 4 a 3 / 
uixp avaroca av tov wy ta Sixata troveiv eOédev 
OL mAovaLoL; ov Tolvuy povoy T@ wy Kabudeivar 
fol UA 7Oe ~ \ > “ > N 
TAUTA TELVUVOMAL, OVE TW ypadels arropuyely, aAXa 
Kai T@ cuudhépovta Oeivar Tov vopov Kal T@ Treipay 5 


§ 107. 2. plep dvarddoar Gv... cf. rryvas dudxes tas é\rldas, Eur. 


W@dtav, does it seem likely that the 
rich would have been willing to spend 
(only) a little to escape doing justice ? 
With of wove supply doxodorv from 
~ dox@ inl. 1 (see M.T. 754). dvadtaoae 
depends on é0éXe» &v, which repre- 
sents #0edhov dy. tod pH aoretv is 
genitive of purpose (cf. § 100%). 

3. Kabudeivat, dropping: cf. kaTa- 
Bdddovra, § 1037, 

5. oupdépovra Ocivar rov vopov: 


frag. 273.—tT wetpav SeSwxévar, ov2 
the law having given a test of itself 
(sc. Tov vouov abrov). See § 195 !%, 
& ye unde reipay Edwxe, with note; 
XXIV. 24, wmetpay av’ra@v mwodddxis 
dedwxaccy (sc. ol vdyor) (with abr dv 
expressed); Thuc. 1. 1389 (of The- 


mistocles), a46 Tov metpay didovs Evy- 


~erds palver Oat, i.e. on trial, Compare 


the perfect dedwxéva: with the timeless 
aorists which precede (M.T. 109, 96). 
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” , X\ ‘ 4 A J 

Epym Sedwxevat. mavra yap Tov ToAEwov TAY aTro- 

OTOAWY YylyvouevwY KaTa TOV Vouov TOV euov, OvY 

ixernptav Onxe Tpinpapyos ovdeis tra@rol’ ws adixov- 

pevos trap’ tyiv, ovx €v Mounyia éexabelero, ovy iro 

~ > l4 3 id b) 4 Ww 9% v4 

TaV atrooToAcwr eb€0n, ov Tpinpns ovT éEw KaTa- 10 

AapOeio’ amrwAeTO TH WoAEL, OvT avTOU aTrereipOn 

ov Suvapevn avayecOat. Kaitot Kata Tovs TpoTépous 108 

vomous arravra Taira éyiyveto. 1d 8 aittov, év Tois 

weno Hv TO AnToupyely: TroAAG Oy TadvvaTa cuVe- 

Bawev. éyo & é« trav amdpwy eis tovs evtrdpous 

peTHVveyKa TAS Tplnpapyias: avr ovv Ta SéovrT’ § 

éyiyvero. xal nv cal Kat’ avto TovTo aétos eipue 

ématvou Tuyxelv, 6Tt TWavta Ta ToOLadTAa mponpovuny 

jmomTevpata ad ov dua Sd€at wai tipal nai duva- 

4 “A , a \ ‘\ 
pes cuvéBatvov ty mode’ Baoxavoy S€ Kal mixpov 
\ Q 6 ? 5 3 / »> 9 A ’ Se : 

263 Kal Kaxonles ovdeyv EoTe TrOXITEUPL EMOV, OVOE TaATTEL- 10 


6. dmworrédav: see § 80!; and 
cf. Iv. 35, rods 5 drocrédous wdvras 
buty voreplfev Trav xatpOv. 
~8. ixernplav (sc. paBdov), sup- 
pliant’s bough, generally of olive, 
bound with wool, which a suppliant 
laid on the altar of a divinity whose 
succour he invoked. 

9. tv Movvxla: 20a dorly lepdy 
Mouvuxlas "Apréudos: xdxet Epevyor 
olrwves TOv Tpinpdpxwy hdiKxovvro, 4 
valrar # Tives Tay éeralfopévwy év TW 
Tletpaced (Schol.). See Lys. XII. 
24, xadifovery éri roy Bwydvy Movmn- 
xlaowv. Munychia is the high hill of 
the peninsula of Piraeus. 

10. dwrooroAdwy : see Bekk. Anecd. 
435,29: drooToXets: béxa roy apid- 
pov Apxovres Fea, ol él ris éxroumris 
TOY TEove Oy Tpijpwv Kal TO amayo- 
pévav oTddwv dwodederyuévo. They 
were chosen for each occasion, and 
had charge of supplying the trierarchs 
with rigging and other material for 
the triremes from the public stores, 


F 


and of seeing that these were properly 
restored at the end of the voyage. 

10, 11. €w xararaGecio’, asan- 
doned at sea; abtrod amredelpOn, was 
left behind in port.—abvtot, on the? 
spot, i.e. in port, where she was lying: 
év Tm Apée dvercoxevacros (Schol.). 
See Plat. Rep. 371 C, avrod pévorras 
wepi Thy ayopdy. 

§ 108. 2. 1d 5 atrov, without 
Sri, like onuetov 5é and rexunpiov 5é: 
cf. VIII. 32. 

3. Aytrovpyety: the y here is settled 
by inscriptions.—dé8vvara, cases of 
tmposstbility. 

7. mpoypovpny: cf. mpoalpeccs, 
§ 93°. 

8. Svvdpes, ower (of various 
kinds): cf. §§ 448, 2332, 237%. 

9. Pdoxavov, malicious: see Har- 
pocr., dvri rod gidaltiov cai cvxopay- 
Tidy. 

10. KaxdnQes, Jow-principled: see 


HOos, § 109'. 
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vov, ovde THS MéAews avd~iov. TavTo Tolvuy AOos 
EYov €v Te TOIS KATA THY TOA TrOdLTEvpacL Kal év 
a e a , ” \ > “ ‘ 
tots EAAnuKois havnoopat: ovTe yap év TH TWoAE 
TaS Tapa TOY TrOVCIiwWY yapitas PaAXOV 4) TA TOV 
qodAav Sixata eiAcuny, ovr év Trois ‘EXAnUKOis TA 
@Dirirrouv Sapa cai thy Eeviav nyarno avri rev 
Kown Tact Tos "EXAnot cupdepovTwy. 
e Le) 4 \ 3 4 . A c 
Hyotpat toivur rocrrorfly ai woe rept tod xnpvy- 
> a A A : 
patos elrrety kal TaV evOuvaV* TO yap ws TapioTa T 
érpattov Kat dia mravtos ebvous eit Kal mpcOvpos 
@ a e a e A 9 A > 4 “a f 
ed Troteiy bpas, tKavas ex Tov eipnuevov Sednrwoa ai 
pot vouitm. Kaito. Ta méyloTa ye TwOY TreTrONLTEV- 


peeve Kal Tempaypevov €“avt@ Tapanelrra, iTrodap-: 


Bavewv mpwrov pev épeEns Tovs mept avrov Tov Tapa- 


109 


110 





%§ 109. 1. AOos, principles (of 
action), political character: see note 
on § 114%, 

2. @y rots “EAAnvKots, opposed 
to év rois card Thy moduy: see 592. 
~6. avrl, rather than, like paddov F 
(4). 
te 110—121 contain the reply to 
the first two arguments of Aeschines, 
that on the responsibility of Demos- 
thenes as an A&pxwy at the time 
when Ctesiphon proposed his decree 
(§§ 111—119), and that cn the place 
of proclamation (§§ 120, 121). § 110 
is introductory. §§ 122—125 are a 
peroration to the division of the 
argument beginning with § 53. 

§ 110. 1. wept rot xnpvyparos, 
i.e. about the place of proclamation, 
this being the only point in dispute 
under this head. 

* 2. trav ebOuvdv: this concerns only 
the question whether Demosthenes 
was a “ responsible magistrate ’’ when 
Ctesiphon proposed to crown him.— 
TO yap...bpds, ic. the statement in 
Ctesiphon’s decree that [ did etc., 
subj. of dednA\GoOac (4): with this 


. 6. 


reference to the words of the decree 
cf. 571. 
va plytora refers especially to 
his important public services in the 
year before Chaeronea (339—338), 
the account of which comes in later 
with far greater effect. 


~ 6. mapadrclrw, J Jeave aside (not 


necessarily / omit). This whole pas- 
sage is full of rhetorical art. He has 
no intention whatever of omitting 
these acts; but he skilfully implies 
that his earlier acts, already related, 
are ample for the legal justification 
of Ctesiphon, so that he could afford 
to leave his greatest achievements 
unmentioned. He also diverts atten- 
tion from: the weakness of his argu- 
ment on the e#@uvac by placing it 
between two most effective political 
harangues. See Essay |. § 5. 

°7. edbefiis, 72 due order: cf. § 563, 
ovdev éxy rapadelyw, where he simply 
states his general purpose of giving a 
full account of his public life.—atrot 
Tov trapavdpou, the strict question of 
illegality, with which alone the ypapy 
wapavéuwy is properly concerned. 
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vopouv Adyous amrodovvai pe Seiv, elta, Kav pndev 
elirm qept Tay AOLTa@Y TOALTEVUATwWY, OMoiwS Tip 
tpav éxdot@ TO cuveddos Urrdpyev Mol. 10 
Tav péev oty Adywv, ots obTos avw Kal Kato 111 
Siaxuxa@v Edeye TEepi TOV Trapayeypaupevav vopwv, 
ovTe pa TOS Geors oluat Kpas pavOdvey obt’ avTos 


bd Ud a ‘ , 
éSuvdunv auveivat Tovs TrodXOUs: 
3 \ \ Lad é } 
opOnyv wept tay Sixaiwy diaréEopa. 


amros b€ THY 
TOTOUT@ yap 5 


-6é@ Adyety ws ovK eiul UrevOuvos, 5 viv obTos dié- 
Barre Kat diwpifeto, oF aravra tov Biov wrev- 
— Ouvos elvar poroya dv 4 Siaxeyeipixa 7) trerroXitev- 


pat Tap viv. 


g. Opolws, all the same.—nap 

tpdv...dmdpxev pow, zat [ may rely 

on a consciousness of them in each of 
your minds: cf. § 95° and note. 

§ 111. 1. tTév Adywv, depend- 
ing on Tovs 7o\ovs.— ave Kal Kato 
StaxuKdv, mixing them in utter con- 
fusion. See 1X. 36, &vw xal xdrw 
wemolnxe, and without «al Iv. 41, 
cupmapadcire dvw kdtw, up and down. 

~~. Tapayeypappévev: the laws 
which the indicted decree (7d getyor 
Wipeioua) was charg-d with violating 
were written on atablet (cavldiov) dy 
ts side, and this was posted in the 
court-room. See Aesch. III. 200: év 
Tats ypapais T Oy wapavduwy rapdxerrat 
kavwy Tov dixalou Toutl 7d cavldtoy kal 
TO Whgpiopa cai ol wapayeypapupeévor 
ydpot. 

™4. THY opbhy (sc. d56v), as we 
say, straightforward: see Ar. Av. I, 
6pOhy Kerevers ; 

5. tev Sucalwv, the rights of the 
case, opposed to r&v Adywr (1).— 
Ttorouty déw Aéyerv, / am so far from 
saying: rocovTy (Z) with déw as with 
comparatives: so in 1X. 17. Most 
MSS. have rogotrov in both passages. 

6. SéBardrAce Kal Stwplfero: see 


§ 4° 


oy pévto y éx« tHS idias ovotas 112 


8. wv...mewoAlrevpat, i.e. either 
for money that | have handled or for 


‘public acts that I have done. 


§ 112. The sophistical character 
of the argument of §§ 112—II9 ex- 
plains the anxiety of the orator to 
cover its weakness by its position in 
the oration. The reply of Aeschines 
(111. 17 ff.) to this Aguxroy Aédyor, dv 
gonot Anpuoobévns, probably written or 
greatly modified after hearing this 
passage, is conclusive. The law 
quoted by Aesch. (11), Tods vmev- 
Obvous wh orepavody, certainly made 
no exception for those who gave 
money to the state while in office. 
Indeed, this very claim is one which 
needed to be established by the 
et@vvac, in which it might be dis- 
puted: see Aesch. 23, Zacov dugic- 
Bnrjcal coe rov BovAduevoy 7 Ov wort- 
Tay ws odK érédwkas. The claim of 
Demosthenes at least amounts to 
this, that any officer who asserts thit 
he has expended more in the service 
of the state than he received should 
be exempt from the law rods dmev- 
Obvous wh stepavotv. The specious 
argument that a man cannot fairly 
be called to account for the expen- 
diture of his own money on public 


? 
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works could not release Demosthenes 
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bd I , Led f ? 4 @e 4 
érayyerapevos Séaxa te SHym, ovdeuiay Huépav 
irevOuvos eivai nut (axovas, Aicyivn ;) 00d’ adXov 
ovdéva, 000’ av Tav évvd’ apyevT@Y Tis BY TUXn. TE 
yap éott vouwos TocavTns adixias Kat picavOpwrrias 
peotos Mote Tov SovTa TL TOY idiwv Kal TroLnoavTa 
a Ud \ , rol Uj 
mpayua piravOpwrov Kai dircdwpov tis yaptTos 
pev atrootepeiy, eis tors auxopavras 8 aye, cai 
f ] \ N 3 , e ” b] c > \ 
TovTous éml Tas evOuvas ov Edwxev éepiatdavat ; ovdé 
els. & 5€ dna obros, daEatw, nayo orép—w Kai 
cioTncouat. ard’ ovx éativ, avdpes "AOnvaior, adr’ 
ovtos auKodavrav, Ste ert T@ Oewpix@ TéTe dv éré 
doxa TA Ypnpata, ETyVETEV aUTOY, dno, UTeEv- 
OuvvovdvTa. ov mept TovTwy y ovdevds Ov wrrev- 


Io 


113 


w ypdyat crepavoiv.twéSwxa, properly 





from e#@vvac when he had obviously 
had public money in his hands. 

= 1. ov pévror y': ye emphasizes 
the whole relative clause. 

2. brayyeAdpevos Sé5wxa, have 
offered and given, i.e. have given by 
my free act, openly declared. 

4. TeV dw? dpxévtwv: The Ar- 
chons, as the chief magistrates and as 
candidates for the Areopagus, would 
be subject to special scrutiny at their 
eVOuvat. 

5. proavOpwmlas, misanthropy, op- 
posed to pid vOpwmov (7). 
~8. els Trovs cuxoddvtras: ironical 
allusion to els rovs Noyiords, as if the 
sycophants were a board of officers 
(hence rods). 

9. Tovrours...eprordvat, fo set them 
to audit the accounts ete. 

§ 113. 1. GAN ode ~orw (sc. 
vduos ToLovTos). 

2. tito Oewprcd av, being treas- 
urer of the Theortc Fund: for the 
importance of this office see Aesch. 
II, 25, 26, ending with Kryoipay dé 
Anuogbévnv Tov cuNAHBS ny ardoas Tas 
"AOhynow dpxas A&pxovra ovK xkvynce 


‘his office. 


gave in addition (to the public fund 
in his charge). Gifts to the state 
were often called éridéces: cf. note 
on § 1717. 

3. eryvecev adrdov (sc. Krnoip Gv) 
=étypayer éracvéoa. All Mss. ex- 
cept 2 insert 7 BovdA} as subject of 
éxyfvecev. The true subject appears 
in |. 10, radr’ éypapev 651 wepl éuod. 
éracvety, compliment by a vote of 
thanks, and oregavoty are both used 
of the vote conferring the crown, 
which included a vote of thanks: see 
§§ 57%, 58%, 117°. 


4. ovmepl TovTwv...dréSuxa: this 


“argument assumes that an ordinary 


UrevOuvos could be crowned, before 
passing his e#@vva:, for a gift to the 
state which was not connected with 
But this was not the case 
with the gifts of Demosthenes. 
These were both closely connected 
with the funds which he held as an 
officer of state, and the argument of 
Aeschines (23) applies to them in its 
full force. Demosthenes says nothing 
which shows that Ctesiphon did not 
violate the letter and even the spirit 
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Buvos Hv, arr é’ ols errédwxa, @ cuxopavra. ada 5 
kal tetyomo.os naoOa. xal da ye robvr op0as 
b] 4 oe > > Mw \ b) > 
émnvoumny, oT Tavnropd’ edwmxa Kal ovK édoxI- 
Counv. o méev yap Aoyiopes evOvvar Kal Tov éFerta- 
covtwy mpoodeitat, » dé Swped ydpiTos Kal éralvou 
Sicata éott tuyxyavev didrep trait’ eyparreyv od) 10 
wept éuov: Stz & ovtw TavT ov povoy év Tois vo- 114 
> \ b] a e , ” @ 

pos GANA Kal év Tois tpyetépors Ocow prorat, 
éym padios moddaxobey SeiEw. mpatov péev ydp 
Navowxrys otpatnyav éf’ ols aro trav idiwv mpoeito 
ToAAdKs eatepaveta bd’ vpov: cif Gte Tas aomi- 5 
Sas Arotipos ébwxe nal wadw Xapidnpos, éateda- 
voovto* ei ovroat NeowrdAcpwos TroAN@y Epyov ért- 

ld a 349 3 4 4 4 XN 
aTatns dv, ép ols érédwxe TeTiuntat. ayeTdLoOv yap 


of the law rods UrevOdvous wn orepa- 
voov. And yet it is more than likely 
that the friends of Demosthenes, in 
their eagerness to crown him for his 
noble services, overlooked the tech- 
nical obstacle to their action; and the 
court appears to have decided to over- 
look their oversight. 

“6. Terxorrouds, one of a board of 
commissioners appointed to super- 
intend the repairs of the city walls. 
The argument seems to have been 
the same about both of the offices 
which Demosthenes held in 337— 
336 B.c. See Essay Il. § 1. 

8. tav eracdvrwv (=of éterd- 
gouct), men to investigate: the present 
would be simply investigators, with 
no temporal or final force. 

$114. 2. berry, your moral 
feelings, which impel you to act thus. 
Cf. § 2042, Cf. #@cxd, mores, morals. 
See note on § 275 Ls 

©3. wmoddAaxdlev Selfo: Aeschines 
anticipates or rather answers this 
argument in 193: Adéyer dé 6 pevyw... 
ovx ws Evvoua yéypader, GAN ws F5n 


wore kal rpbrepoy Erepos Tovadra ypd- 
yas dréguyev. 
+ 4. NavowdAs: the general who 
commanded the well-known expedi- 
tion which stopped Philip at ‘I her- 
mopylae in 352 K.c. 
e 6. Arédripos: m ntioned in xxI. 
208 as a rich trierarch, included by 
Arrian (1. 10, 4) among the generals 
whom Alexander demanded after the 
destruction of Thebes.—Xap(Snpos : 
of Oreus, an adopted Athenian, the 
object of severe invective in the ora- 
tion against Aristocrates (352 B.C.). 
He was first a guerrilla leader in the 
service of Athens, later one of the 
patriotic party, and was demanded by 
Alexan‘ler in 335. 
27. ovrocl implies that Neoptole- 
mus was well known in Athens.— 
TOAAGY Epywv emoraryns: probably 
one of those called Snuoclwry Epywy 
émiardrat by Aesch. (111. 29), specially 
appointed to direct special works. 

8. oxérAvov Gv etn...bdéfer: for 
the peculiar form of conditional sen- 
tence see M.T. 503, 407. 
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AHMOSOENOY 


A ” ~ , > ” > 3 \ ¥ 8 é 4 
av ein TOUTO ye, EL TH TLY ApynVv apyovTe 7 dLdovat 


TH Wore TA éEavToU Sia THY apynv wy éEeaTal, f TOV 10 


Sobévrwv avti Tod Kopicacba yapwv edOdvas. ipeFer. 
6tt Tovey TavT arnOA Aéyo, Aeye TA WndhiopaTa pot 
Ta ToUTOLS yeyernue”’ aiTa AaBwv. Réye. 


WHOISMA. 


: a ‘ 

["Apxwv Anpovixos PAveds, Bondpomdvos Exty per 

A > 
eixada, youn Bovdjs Kal Syuov, KaddAias Ppedppios cirev, 
re Soxet rH Bovdy Kat ro Syyw crepavacat Navoixr€a Tov 
émit trav dmAwv, Ste "AOnvaiwy SrAttOv dioxAiwv dvTwv év 
"TuBpw xat BonBotvrwy ois Karotxodvow “A@Oyvatwy tHv 
vioov, ov Svvapévov PiAwvos Tod ei THs dtoixyoEws KEXEt- 
, . XN A aA ‘ “~ 
porovnpevov Sia Tovs yeydvas wAcdoat Kal pioOodorficat 

‘\ € 0 > ~ 3Q7 3 id \ > > 4 4 
rous SrAiras, éx ris idias ovcias Cdwxe Kai odK civémpage Tov 
Sjov, Kat dvayopedoat tov arépavoy Arovvaiots tpayydois 
Katvots. | | | 
ETEPON WH®ISMA. 

[Elre KadAtos Dpedpptos, zrputavewv Aeyovrwy BovAjs 
yvopy, éredy Xapidnuos 6 él trav. drAtrav, drooTaXeis 
eis SaAapiva, cat Acdriysos 6 émi tov tmréwv, ev tH emi 
TOU TOTUPLOD PAX TOV OTpaTLWTOV TivaY bro THY ToOAEMiWV 

, ? A sQr 9 , , ‘\ 
oxvrerlevtwy, éx tay idiov dvadkwpdtwv KabwrdALcav Tous 


ete: 3 A “ a: 
veavioxous domiow éxtaxogiats, be0xO2 ty BovdAy Kai ro 


Syuw orepavaca Xapidypov Kat Aroripov xpvo@ orepave, 
‘N ~ a “A “~ 
Kat dvayopevoat Ilavafyvaiots rois peyddos €v TO yuRViK@ 
ayavt kat Atovuciots tpaywdots Katvois* tis S€ avayopeioews 
9 a , , 2 , 

éripeAnOnvat Oeopobéras, rputdaves, gywvobéras. | 
LA is 3 7 A \ > A e 
Tovtwy éxaotos, Atoyivn, THS mev apyns 7s 

0 fe) 

mpxev wmevOuvvos mv, éf ols 8 éeatepavotto ovx 


koplracQat implies that the ~§ 117. 2. 


115 


10 


116 


5 


IO 


117 


ib’ ols torehavotro : 


receiver has a claim on the giver: 
cf. drododvar, § 1108, and Plat. Rep. 
507 A, éué re dvvacGa avrihy drodotvar 
Kal Uuds kouloac@at. 


we do not know whether there was 
any distinction between these decrees 
and that of Ctesiphon like that men- 
tioned in § 113. As Demosthenes 
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urrevOuvos. 


b A 3Q> » 4 
ouKovy ovd’ éya: 
fot mept Toy auT@y Tois adAos Syrrov. 


> X\ 4 > »% iA 
TauTa yap dixar’ éori 
> / 
érédwxa ° 


érratvovmat dia Tadta, ovk wy av edwy’ UTrevOuvos. 5 
® \ , 9 397 > > e > 2 
npxov: Kat dédaxd x’ edivas éxeivwv, ody dv érreé- 


doxa. 


vn A’, aA’ adixws jpEa: ecira mwapmr, Ste 


pe elonyov ob AoytoTal, ov KaTHYyopES ; 
4 4 ” > @ > \ ¢t , - 
Iva totvuv ibn Ste adros obtés pot paptupe: 118 
éf ols ovy tmrevOuvos Hv éctepavecbat, rKaBov 
ava yin TO Whdicp’ Srov To ypadev pot. ‘ols yap: 
‘ovK éyparxpato Tov mpoBovAevpatos, TovTas & diwxet 


cuxopavtav pavncetat. 


identifies his own case absolutely 
with these, the question is of little 
moment. 

5. Grawotpac: cf. ériverer, § 1133. 

~y. vy Al’, GAN’: a more emphatic 
form in stating an objection than the 
common @Add, vi Ala: cf. XIX. 272, 
XX. 58.—tapov: i.e. being present 
(as you were). 

8. p elofjyov of Aoyworal: see 
Aristot. Pol. Ath. 54, cal (xAnpotor 
of 'AO.) Noyworas Séxa Kal cuvyydbpous 
rovrots déxa, rpds ols dravras dvdyxn 
rovs Tas dpxas Aptavras Névyor dwevey- 
kety* obra: ydp elor udvor Tots Urevdu- 
vous Noyi(ouevor, kal ras evOvvas els Td 
StxacriHptov elodyorres. 


had to appear for his e#@uvac at the 
end of his term of office; and they 
(generally as a matter of form) 
brought him before a Heliastic court 
of 501 judges, in which anyone might 
appear and accuse him of any offence 
connected with his office. His ac- 
counts of money expended were 
_ audited at the same time. See 
Aesch, Ill. 17—-23. The question 
tls Bovrerat xarnyopety; (Aesch. 23) 
was probably asked in presence of 
the court at the e#@uvac of Demos- 
thenes; and to this Aeschines did 


Before this” 
board of auditors every magistrate - 


eye. 5 


not respond. But these e#@vvac must 
have come several months after 
Ctesiphon’s bill had passed the 
Senate and had been indicted by 
Aeschines, so that accusation at the 


, ebOvvar was superseded. See Essay 


I § 1. 

§ 118. 2. torepavdsbar (sc. 
éué), that the proposal to crown me 
has passed the Senate: cf. éwrfvecer 
in § 1133. 

3. ypadév por, proposed in my 
honour: see note on § 564. 

4. Tov mpoBovAcbparos: partitive” 
after ols. The meaning is, that he 
will use the omissions from the decree 
in the indictment to show the malice 
of Aeschines in prosecuting the 
clauses which he includes. 

G Sidxe cvKohavrav: see XXIII. 
61, cuxoparvroiper 7d wpayua. 

The orator now calls for the reading? 
of the bill of Ctesiphon, ostensibly to 
prove the point just made, but per- 
haps chiefly to recall to the minds 
of the judges Ctesiphon’s enumera- 
tion of his public services which the 
Senate has approved. In the -fol- 
lowing spurious decree the Archon’s 
name is wrong and different from 
that in the indictment (which is also 
wrong). 
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WHOISMA. 


o ay hyped 
3 ‘ A 

[Em dpxovros EvOuxdéovs, rvaveymvos évaty dmtovros, 
gvAns mputavevotons Oivyidos, Kryoipov AewoGevous *Ava- 
rvorios elev, éretdn AnpooBéevns Anpocbévovs TTatavtets 
yevopevos EryseAntys THS TOV TELXaV értoKEUAS Kal mpocava- 

\ A 

Awoas eis TA Epya dro THS idlas ovoias Tpia TdAavTa érdwxe 
ravtra To Onpw, Kal él Tov Pewptxov KatacTabeis éerédwxe 
Tois €k magav TaV PvAGv Dewpois ExaTrov pvas eis Ovoras, 

, ~ a A“ “~ + 
55d ty Bovdy Kai to Syuw Toe "AOnvaiwy ératvéca 

4 A ro 

Anpoobevnv AnpooPevous Tlaxzvéa dperas Evexa Kat xadoxa- 

, La a ? \ a rY ‘ a \ 
yabias ns éxwv StareAc? ey ravri xatp@ eis tov dSypov Tov 
r , Y a A , \ 9 a 
AOnvaiwy, kai crepavacat xpvod. creddve, Kat dvayopevoat 
‘ 4 2 “a , ~ A ~ 
tov orepavoy év TH Oedrpw Acovusiots tprywdois Katvots * Tis 

los ‘ 

de dvayopevoews EmipeAnOjvat tov dywvobérnyv. | 


Ovxotv a pev érédwxa Tait éctiv, dv obdéev ov 
yéypayrars & b€ dyow 1° Bovarr Seiv avtl tovTwv 
l4 0 a + Ww i a 5 , N a @ 
yevéoOat po, tTatr éof a diwxes. TO AafBeEiV ovv 
Ta duddcueva oporoyav Evvouov elvat, TO yapiy Tov- 
> oe 4 ’ e \ é 
TOD arrodovvat, Tapavopov ypade. 0 O€ rapmévnpos 
a ‘ N U 
avOpwros Kai Oeois éyOpos nai BdoKxavos dvtas 
motos Tis av ein mpos Oenv; ovy Oo ToLOUTOS ; 
Kal pv wept tov 9 év te Oedtp@ Knpvtrec Oa, 
TO ev puplaKis pupiovs KexnpdyOat Trapareirrw Kal 


* §120. 2. 


puptdkis puplovs : 


Io 


15 


119 


120 


this 


*§ 119. Here the proof of the 
malice of Aeschines, promised in 
§ 118, is given on the authority of the 
decree just read. It is argued that 
Aeschines admits the gifts and their 
legality by his silence concerning 
them, while he brands as illegal the 
proposal to return public thanks for 
these gifts. As if the thanks for a 
legal gift might not be given in an 
illegal manner. 


5. Wwapavopwv ypadea: cf. note 
on § 13°. 


means that 10,000 men had been 
crowned on 10,000 occasions (not 
10,000 times 10,000 men). This 
was justified rhetorically by the 
great frequency of decrees conferring 
crowns to be proclaimed in the thea- 
tre: the number of these on record 
shows that any law which may 
have forbidden the proclamation of 
crowns in the theatre was a dead 
letter. 
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TO ToANAaKLS avTos éotepavmabat Tpdrepovy. AAA 
apos Oe@y ovTw oKxatos el Kal avaicOntos, Aioxivn, 
@ b > , 4 e “a \ 
wor ov dSuvaca AoyicacIa Sti TH pév aTEepavov- 
, AN 9 A ” A @ C4 A 
péev@ Tov avTov éyet Cyrov o atépavos, Orrou av 
avappnOn, tov dé trav otepavovvrwv civena supe 
povros év T@ Oedtpm yiyveTat TO KHpYypa; ot yap 
AKOVTAVTES ATAVTES ELS TO Trolety EV THY TOALY TrpO- 
‘ \ ‘\ > Q X , a 
tpérovrat, Kal Tous aodubevtTas THY yapLY badAXoV 
éraivotot Tov atepavovpévous dicrrep Tov vopmov 
TovTov 4 mods yéypadev. Aéye 8 adtey pot Tov 
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vopwov NaBav. 


~ NOMOSX. 


["Ocovs oredavotot tiwes tov Sypwv, tas dvayopeioets 15 
Tav oTreddavwy roveicOat év adtots Exdorous Tois idiots Spots, 
day py twas 6 Sypos 6 tov 'APnvaiwy 7H 4% BovAy oredavor. 
rovrous 5 éfeivat ev ro Oedrpw Acovuciots dvayopeverGat. | 


"Axovets, Aioyivn, Tov véuou Aéyovtos cadas, 121 
268 TAY éav TLvas 0 Ojos HH Bovryn Wodlontac: 


w3. Td wodAAdkis...rpdérepov: inthe 
note on § 835 (Seurépov... yey vopévov). 
I have given reasons for thinking that 
the crown voted on the motion of 
Aristonicus in 340 B.C., and pro- 
claimed in the theatre, had been pre- 
ceded by another, also proclaimed in 
the theatre, of which we have no 
other account than the allusion in 
§ 83. These two, with the one voted 
on the motion of Demomeles and 
Hyperides in 338 B.c. (§§ 222, 223), 
if the latter was actually proclaimed, 
justify the use of woAAd«is, especially 
after nupidxes wvplovs. 

. @or od Sivaca: see MAT. 
601 and 584. The meaning is are 
you so stupid that you are not able? 
while with acre uh S¥vac@ac it would 


be are you stupid enough not to be 
able? 

6. rdv atrov éxe [frov, i.e. the 
receiver of the crown feels the same 
pride: §Hdos is emulation, pride in 
excelling, hence glorying (see §§ 2178, 


. 273°) 


7. elvexa: this Ionic and poetic 
form is often found in the best Mss. 
of Demosthenes. 

~ 9. els Td wrovetv ed: this motive is 
strongly urged in many decrees con- 
ferring crowns. 

§ 121. Thisshort but impassioned 
outburst cannot be a reply to the long 
and confused argument of Aeschines 
(32—48). See Essay 1., Remarks on 
§§ 120, 121. 
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TtovTraus 0 avayopevétw; ti odv, & TaraiTrape, 
ovxopavtes; Ti AOYyoUS TAATTES; Th TaVTOV OUK 
edreBopilas eri rovrois; GAN ovs aioytve: POcvov 
Siknyv eiadywv, otk adixnpatos ovdevds, Kal vdpous 
petatrotav, tav & adaipav pépn, ods Grous Sixatov 
HY avayiyvackerOar Tois y ouwpoKdor Kata Tos 
vopous WnhdieicOar. éreta Toladta trol@v dAéyels 


mooa Set Tpoceivat TO Snmotixn@, Botrep avopiavta - 


éxdedwxas Kata avyypadny, elt’ obx éxovta & mpoc- 


122 


3. TovTous 8 dvayopevérw (sc. 6 
xypvé): the quoted passage rAypy édy 
...dvayopevérw appears to be an addi- 
tion to the law quoted by Aeschines 
In 32, éav pév riva 7 BovAn crepavot, 
éy rq Bovreurnply dvaxnpirrec bai, 
éay O€ 6 SHuos, ev TH éxxAnola, AdAr0Oe 
dé wndauod. This would mean that 
Aeschines read a mutilated law to 
the court, which in full would have 
told against him, and that Demos- 
thenes simply supplied the omitted 
words and so ended the argument. 
This is more than we can believe 
either of Aeschines or of the court. 
Our trouble is, that we do not know 
what law the clerk read to the court 
at the end of § 120, and therefore do 
not know in what connection the 
words now quoted by Demosthenes 
stood. : 

é\AcBopl{ers: see Ar. Vesp. 
1489, wi’ édAEBopoy, i.e. you are 
mad; Hor. Sat. 1. 3, 166, naviget 
Anticyram; <A. Poet. 300, tribus 
Anticyris caput insanabile.—ov8’ 
aloxtve...elodywv: for the differ- 
ence between alcxvvoua elodyev and 


alaxvvouat eladywv, which in the . 


negative form is not very important, 
see M.T. 881, 9031. This appears 
clearly in Xen. Cyr. v. 1, 21: Totro 
ev ov aloxvvopa Aéywv: 7d 4e... 


alo xuvoluny dv Néyerv.— Odvov Slny, | 


a sutt based merely on pObvos, opposed 


_(M.T. 867). 


to ddcxhparos dikny, a suit (to get 
redress) for an offence (cf. § 2791). 

7, tav 8 ddaipav pépn, ard cut- 
ting out parts of others, as if rovs pev 
peraro.wv had preceded, which is the 
reading of all mss. except Z. ‘The 
use of rap 6é alone gives the clause 
the appearance of a sudden after- 
thought; and, so far from showing 
carelessness, it may be a rhetorical 
device to give emphasis. The same 
occurs in XIX. 180: 800. 6:4 Tair’ 
droddAaor wap vuir, ol 6é xphuara 
wdurorrN wodAhkacw, and XXVII. 9: 
KATENLTE... MAX ALPOTOLOVS Ley TpPLaKOVT|a 
kal Ovo 4 rpets, dvd wévre uvas xal é&, 
rods 5 ovx é\docows % TpLay pwvdr 
dtlous.—Sdovs Slxarov qv dvayryve- 
oxeoOar, ought to be read entire. 

8. rots yeopwpoxdor... pydreto Oar: 
see Aesch. III. 6,6 vouobérns rotro rpa- 
rov rater év rp Ta Sixacrav Spx, 
Yngrodpac kata Tovs vdomous. 

§§ 122—125 are a peroration to 
the division §§ 53—125. 

§ 122. 2. wéoa: Blass for rpocd 
(2).—r@ Syporenp: referring to 
Aesch. 168—170.—déomep...cvyypa- 
oyv: we find it convenient to trans- 
late, as if you had put outa statue to 
be made by contract; but the participle 
with éomep (without dp or dy ed) is not 
conditional, as appears by its having od 
(not 4) for its negative, as in § 323% 
aomep is simply as, or 





pact yuyywoKomevous. 


WPOTET TLV, OUK E[0L. 
"A@Onvaior. 
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qrey éx THS cvyypadys KoptCopevos, # Aoy@ TOUS 
SnpotixotsyarN ov Tois mpaypace Kal Tois mroduTeV- 5 

xat Boas pnta Kal appnta 
ovonatwrv, Bomep €E apaktns, d col Kal T@ o@ yeve 
) | Kaitot Kal tovTo, ® avdpes 123 

éy@ Rotdopiay Katnyoplas TovT@ d.a- 
hépey yyotpat, Te THY pev KaTHyopiay adiHpat’ 
éyerv, @v év Tois vomols eloiv at Timwpial, THY dé 

5 


Aodopiav Bracdymias, as Kata THY av’Tav dvow 
tois éyOpois mepl GAAHA@Y cUmBaiver AEyeLV. _ OL- 
Kodopjaat Sé Tos mpoydovous TauTi Ta SixacTypla 
Sat / 9) of 4 ¢ oa ’ a > 

etAnda ovy tva ovdrd€Eavtes vas Eels TaUTa aTro 


TOV LOiwy KaKa@S TAaTrOppnTa Aéywpev arANAOUS, 
arr’ iv’ éEeréyyopev eav tis HdiNKwS TL TYUYYaV7 10 


THY TOMY. 


as tt were, but we can seldom trans- 
late it with a participle without an 
af. 

Me yyvwoKopévous (with domep) : 
accus. abs. (M.T. 853): cf. ws... 
éxovra, § 2765:7.—6y7a kal appyra, 
dicenda, tacenda (sc. évdpara), with 
dvoud fw. 

7, Gomep & dudéins: see note on 
mwourelas, § 117; and Suid. under 7a 
éx rOv apakov oxwppatra: éml 
THs audtns dxovmevac ai yuvatkes al 
Trav’ AOnvalwy, érdy els Ta 'EXevolna 


éBddifov els Ta peydra wvoTHpra, édor- - 


Sdpouy ddAfras é€v TH 45° TOTO yap 
Rv €00s abrais. 

§123. 1. 
IV. 12. 

2. Aovwoplav karnyoplas: see note 
on § 10}, 

5. kara tTHv atrév dicw, op- 
posed to év rots vduors (4): the acci- 
dent of personal nature is expressed 
also in cupBalvec (6). 

7. Tautl ra Sixacrhpia: most of 


xalrou kal rotro: cf. 


Tavta Toivuy eidas Aloyivns ovdév 124 


these were in the dyopd, as is implied 
by Lysias, x1X. 55. 

8. dd rev lSlwv, i.e. ov! of (our 
stock of) private enmity. For the 
use of dd, cf. Thuc. I. 141, d4d ror 
atrwv damavarres. 

Q. Kakds......dAAhAovus, abuse one 
another with lawless epithets: d&mbp- 
pyra were epithets which it was un- 
lawful to apply to a citizen: cf. Lys. 
X. 6, épet ws odx ~ort THY aroppiTwr 
édv ris ely Tov warépa dwexrovévat: 
Tov yap vouov ov Tair’ dmrayopeverr: 
GN dvipoddvov ovx éaiv Adve. 
This speech shows that dvdpoddvos, 
plvacmis, warpadolas, and unrpadolas 
were dméppyra, but the number must 
have been much larger. 

10, tdv...rvyxavy, tf it shall 
happen that anyone has wronged: 
the perfect participle is the common 
form for expressing past time with 
Tuyxadyw etc.; éav ddikjoas TUXT 
would mean 7f he shall perchance 
wrong (M.T. 144, 147/). 
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HTrov éuov, tjoumeve avtl tov KaTnyopely et deTO. 
>] ‘ 399 b] af? N 4 4 ; 3 
ov pnv ovd évtadv® EXatrov éywv Sixaies éotiv 


amen Geiv. 
auTov épwrnaas. 
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non © émt tavta Tropevcopat, TocovTOY 

morepov o€ Tiss; Aioyivn, THs o--5 
Aews ex Opov H epov eivas Gy; Euov SHrov Ste. 
ob pév iv trap éuov diknv Kata Tovs vopous wrép 


. a 


? 
el\Ta 


TrouTwy daBeiv, elvrep notcouv, éEdXetTres, ev Tais 
evOuvais, ev Tais ypadais, év tais adXaLS Kpioecwv: 

e b ] b] N \ ’ ”“ e¢ an ) A , 

ob & éym pév ab@os atract, Tois vopou, Te ypdve, 125 
7 Wpolecpia, T@ KexpioOar tepl Tavrwy ToAAaKS 


§ 124. 2. ésod: with ovdév Frrov. 
—woprevey (cf. moumelas, § 117): re- 
ferring to é& audéns, § 1227, and Ao- 

Soplay, § 1232, 

" 3. Elarrov Exwv AwedOeiv, Zo get 
of. with any dess (than he has given) : 
this fatal principle of paying off 
vituperation in the same base cvin is 
the weak justification of the scurrility 
which follows (§§ 128—131) and else- 
where. 

5. worepov...pdf; here oy res; 
hardly differs from @dpev; the third 
person without rvs in these questions 
is rare (M.T. 289). 

7 ov, where, explained by év...xpl- 
ceowv.— rep tovrwv: the Athenians 
_Present, as representing the whole. 

8. éféXeures expresses habitual 
neglect. 

9g. ev00vats: ie. by bringing a 
suit in connection with my ev@uvar (see 
note on § 117%), like the ypad? rapa- 
wpeoBelas against Aeschines (XIX.). 

ypadais: here ordinary pudlic suits, 
not including eloayyerla, edOuvai, etc., 
which come ne ee in its wider 
sense. See § 24 

§ 125. 1. os 8’...d0d0s, dz 
where [ am scot-free, opposed to of 
pev hv, § 1247.—rots vépots...apd- 
Trepov: these four grounds of immu- 
nity (explaining draccv) do not all 
exclude each other, vduos in fact 


is ° 2. 


including all the rest, and ypdry 
being in great part identical with mpo- 
Geo pla. 

Ty mpo8erplg, the limitations 
of time set by law to bringing certain 
actions. Debts were outlawed in five 
years, and this limitation applied to 
many other cases. The mover of a 
law was personally liable to the ypagi 
wapavéuwv only one year. Of course 
in this suit nothing could make 
Demosthenes personally amenable to 
any law, as he was only Ctesiphon’s 
advocate; but the meaning of dOw@os 
is that no suit could now legally be 
brought against him personally for 
any of the offences with which he is 
charged befure the court. He bitterly 
complains of the power given to 
Aeschines by the form of this suit to 
accuse him of crimes for which he 
could not indict him: see §§ 9—16.— 
T® xexploCar woAAdKis mpdrepov (sc. 
éué) : probably referring to the cases 
mentioned in §§ 83, 222—224, which 
covered important parts of the present 
case. He may also refer to actual 
indictments against himself: for the 
time since Chaeronea we have his 
statement in §§ 249, 250, eg. xara 
Thy nuépav éxdorny éxpevdunv. See 
note on § 2245, For the law for- 
bidding new trials of cases already 
decided, see XXIV. 55, ovx ég wepi 
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MpoTepov, TO pnoderr@trote eEereyyOjvar undév pas 
AdiKaV, TH TOAEL 8’ WAEOV H EXaTTOY avayKn TaV 
ye Snuooia wempaypévev peteivar tHS ddfns, évravl 5 
amnvrncas ; Spa wy TovTwv pev exyOpos Fs, euol dé 


1 poo7rotn. 


"Exedy toivuy 4 pev edoeBns Kai dixaia Whos 126 
@ / a 4 @€ N / ’ 
amact dédexrat, det O€ pe, ws Eouxe, Kaitrep ov didro- 


ay av drat yup Stxacrhpwv mwddey 
Xpnuarl fev. 

3. Upds Gbtkav: duds shows that 
the orator could address the audience 
in the midst of a question addressed 
to Aeschines personally. 

5. évraté’, shere, referring back 
emphatically to ob (1). 

6. awhvrynkas: cf. 


arnyrnKkws, 


§§ 126—226. The next main 
division of the argument is devoted 
chiefly to the account of the means by 
which Aeschines gained for Philip an 


entrance into Greece with his army, ~ 


by getting up the Amphissian war 
(§§ 139—159), and of the measures 
by which Demosthenes opposed this 
joint plot of Aeschines and Philip 
(as he represents it), especially his 
negotiations with Thebes in 339—338 
B.C., which led to the alliance of 
that city with Athens (§§ 160—226). 
The orator introduces these accounts 
by a general sketch of Aeschines’ 
life and that of his parents, full of 
offensive scurrility (§§ 126—131), 
followed by a brief account of some 
of the lesser political offences of 
Aeschines (§§ 132—138). 

The orator’s account of his own 
political acts in the eventful year 
before the battle of Chaeronea, con- 
nected with his vigorous defence of 
the policy of Athens under his guid- 
ance in her last resistance to the 


§ 158.—8pa ph...qs, see fo tt that 
you do not prove to be their enemy: 
wh with the subjunctive always im- 
plies the future; but goBoduar py 
adnOés dori is 1 fear that it ts true 
(M.T. 369). 

6. Gol: the mss. are divided 
between éuol (2) and éuds. 


power of Philip, is the most eloquent 
passage in the oration (§§ 160—226). 
This is a direct continuation of the 
story of his political life which was 
interrupted by skilful design in § 110. 

§ 126. 1. éwedn rolvuy x.7.X. 
This is one of the few undoubted 
cases of anacoluthon in Demosthenes, 
The causal sentence introduced by 
ére.d% goes on regularly through § 126, 
when the sudden turn given by the 
question tls ox &v...pbéytac@at; 
causes the orator to burst forth into 
the fierce invective which follows, 
forgetting his leading sentence, the 
apodosis to éred}... pOEyEar Oat. This 
exclamatory diversion carries him to 
the end of § 128, where we find in a 
changed form (in § 129) what would 
be a natural apodosis to § 126. But 
it is hardly possible that the orator 
ever thought of the beginning of 
§ 129 as a resumption of his broken 
sentence.—h evoeBns...Widos, i.e. 
the vote which your oath and justice 
both requtre of you. 
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Noldopov bvra, Sa Tas (U7rd Tovrov Brac gnpigs epn- 
pévas avTt TOAAMY Kal Wwevdav auvTa ravayKalerar’ 
elarety trept avtod, cai SeiEa*ris dv Kal tivo padtos 5 
OUTWS apyYEel TOU KaKa@S Néyetv, Kal AdyoUS TiVaS 
Siacvper, avtTos eipnxas & Tis odK AY A@KvncE TOV 
petpiwy avOporav hbéyEacOat ;—ei yap Ataxds 4 127 
‘PadapavOus 4 Mivas fv 0 Katnyopav, aAAa BH 
OTEponoyos, Tepitpimp ayopas, drAEOpos ypaypa- 
TES, OUK AV avTov olua TabT eiTreiv OVS Av ovTWS 
érrayJeis Adyous topicacOa, Somep ev tpaypdia 5 
Boovra ® 77} Kal HALE Kal apeTH Kal Ta ToLadTA, 
kal Tad ovvecwv Kal Tratdetay émiKadovpEvor, 7 TA 


4. atra ravayxaiérara, what ts 
barely necessary (to satisfy the pro- 
mise in § 12434). Cf, dvayxacd- 
rara § 168", See Thuc. I. 90 hore 
dmoudyxetOar éx rod dvayKatordrou 
uous, i.e. to have the wall just high 
enough to be defensible. 

5. Tlvwv: sc. yerduevos. 

6. Adyous tiwds Stacvpea, ridi- 
cules certain sayings of mine. It is 
hard to decide between rivds and 
tlvas. With rlvas it is what sayings 
of mine he ridicules, i.e. how he ridi- 
cules my sayings. The reference is to 
Aesch. II. 167, taira rl éoruv, @ 
klvatdos; phuara % Oaduara; also to 
72 and 200¢, 

7, @ Tls...p0éyEacGar.; this in- 
terrog. rel. sentence breaks the con- 
_ struction. For werplwy see n.on § 108, 

§ 127. 1. Alaxds...Mivws: the 
three judges of the dead in Plat. 
Gorg. 523 E. 

2. &KkaTnyopév is subject: Vomel 
says, “Non dicit s? Aeacus accusaret, 
sed sz accusator esset Aeacus.”” — - 

3. oweppoAdyos: originally a little 
bird which picked up seed from newly 
sown fields (Ar. Av. 232, 579); then 
aman who lives by picking up what 
he can in the market and other places 


of trade, a vagabond, and generally a 
worthless fellow; sometimes one who 
picks up and retails small scraps of 
gossip, a dabbler or prater, as applied 
to St Paul in Acts xvii. 18. Either 
of the last two meanings, or perhaps a 
combination of both, suits the present 
passage.—mep(tpipp ayopas, a hack 
of the market place: see Arist. Nub., 


- 447, meplrpiupua Sexy, with the ex- 


planation in Bekk. Anecd. p. 59, 
olov rerpippévoy ixavas rpdypaciy.— 
CAepos ypappareds, a curse of a 
scribe: see IX. 31, 6NéOpov Maxeddévos 
(of Philip), and XXIII. 202, dv@pamous 
00d édevbépous, déOpous. 

4. ov« Gv...elmety (repr. elwev dy): 
for the common position of av before 
words like oluat, see M.T. 2201, 

5. ewayeis, ponderous, offensively 
pompous: cf. éwaxOés, offensive, § 108. 
See Ar. Ran. 940, oldotcav vrd kouwa- 
opadrwv kal pnudrwv érax@ar, of the 
style of Aeschylus.—roplcac@at, 
provide one’s self with, bring out: 
cf. x1x. 186, XXXV. 41.—@omep év 
tpaywd(q: see note on § 13°. 

6. @ yfi...dpery: thus Aesch. be- 
gins his peroration (260), adding xai 
cuveois kal macdela, 7 dtayeyvaoxouer 
Tad Kad kal aloxpd. 
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‘ \ bd Q , a A sc 

KaAd Kat Ta atoypa SiayryvooKetat’ Tadta yap 67- 
movlev neovet’ avtov réyovTos. col dé apeTHs, @ 
xdBappa, } Tots ois tis petovotia; 4} Kad@v 7 LH 
Toovray tis duayvwows; modev Tras akwwlevTt ; 
mov dé tratdeias cor Oéus pyncOnvar, hs TOV pév ws 
arnOas tervynxorwv ovd’ adv els elzrot trepi avrov 
La) 9 \ > ‘\ a e ‘4 7 4 > Ul 
ToLOUTOY ovdeV, AAA KaY Etépov AéyovTOS épvOp.a- 
aee, TOS O° aTrorEPOeion pév, oTrEp Tv, TpoTTroLov- 
pévas 8° tm’ avatcOnoias TO Tots axovovTas adyeEly 
jouivy Stay Aéywov, ov TO SoKeiy ToLovTos elvat, 
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128 


TeEpier TL. 


Ovx amopav 8’ 6 tt ypy Tept cod Kal TaV cav 
elmely, amop® Tov mpwTov prvncba: 


Io 


129 


mérep’ OS 6 


maTnp cov Tpduns édovreve trap’ *EXria te Tpos 


§ 128. 1. gol peri... ths 
petovola;—ri cor dperfs péreoriv; 

2. «d@appa, properly filth, off- 
scouring’. 

3. 300ev.. -G£vwOévre 5 see § 514. 

4. xs belongs to TeTUXNKOT WY, 
dmrohepOetot, and mpoomotoupévors : it 
has a partitive force with mpoc- 
Toounévors (7) as in Ar. Eccl. 871, 
Wpoowroy Tay ypnudrwv. 

6. Kav...épvOprdcee: M.T. 224. 

7. Tots Grorabeionr, “hose who 
have missed it (cf. § 257°). 

8. dvaurOnolas: see dvalaPyro, 

432, and note on § 35". 

10. weplertiv, 7 remains for them: 
cf. weptetvar xphuara, of a balance of 
money due, § 227%, See 11. 29, repleore 
Hucy épitev. 

§ 129. 2. rot (=rlvos) mpdrou 
pvc 8a : indirect question (M.T. 
677).—6 warnp...é5ovAeve: it is a 
hard problem for historical criticism 
to evolve the real father of Aeschines 
from this slave of a schoolmaster, 
seen with his feet in the stocks or 
wearing a wooden collar for pun- 
ishment, and the patriotic citizen 


described by his son (Aesch. 11. 147, 
III. 191), who had died about twelve 
years before at the age of ninety-five, 
who lived through the Peloponnesian 
war, in which he lost his property, 
was banished by the Thirty Tyrants, 
served his country bravely in Asia, 
was one of the restorers of the 
democracy under Thrasybulus, and 
in his vld age discoursed learnedly 
and wiscly to his son on the early 
history of the ypad) maparduwy! 
Fortunately Demosth. speaks of him 
thirteen years before this, when he 
was still living, in XIX. 281, where he 
calls Aeschines the son of Atrometus 
the schoolmaster. From this respect- 
able station he has now descended to 
he the son of ‘Tromes, a schoolmaster’s 
slave (see § 130°). 

3. mpds TH Onoelp: in XIX. 249, 
Atrometus is said to have kept school 
xpos Tw TOD Hpw Tov larpoi, near the 
shrine of the Hero Physician. For 
this hero, the Scythian Toxaris, a 
friend of Anacharsis and Solon, see 
Fssay vi. Cf. note on xadaplrns 
(line 6). 
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T@ O@nceip Sidacxovrt ypdypata, yoiuKas tayeias 


éyov cal Evdov ; 


h Os ATH, Tois pmeOnpeptvois 5 


yapos év TO KAELTlp TH TPOS TH Karapity HPP 
xpwpevn, Tov Kadov avdptavta Kal TpLTaywuoTHV 
dxpov €E&€Opewrd oe; AAN ws O TpLNpavANS Doppiwr, 
6 Aiwvos tod Dpeappiov Sovdr0s, avéotncev avTny 
> x 4 a A > 4 > \ \ 4 
amd TAVTNS THS KaANS épyacias ; aAAA vy Tov Aia to 
kal Jeovs oxve py Tept gov Ta TpoonKovTa rEyou 
avTos ov mpoonxovtas euautp SdE&w mponpnoGa 


AOyous. 


TavtTa pev ovv dow, am’ avtav 8’ dv avtos 130 


BeBiwoxev adpEouat: odd yap av Etuyev Hv, ard’ ols 


4. SSdoKovrs ypdppara : the ypap- 
pariorhs was a teacher of yYbduyara, 
reading and writing, the earlier ypap- 
parixh.—yolvixas mayelas, crassas 
compedis (Plaut. Capt. 111. 5, 64), 
stocks or shackles for the feet: see Ar. 
Plut. 275, al xvijuac 6€ cov Bowou 
lod lov, Tas xoluxas xal ras wédas 
mwobovaat. 

5. €vAov, a wooden collar, worn 
on the neck for punishment : see 
Ar. Nub. 592, #v piuwonre Tovrou 'y 
rg tdr\w rov adyéva, and Lys. 681. 
It meant also sfocks for the feet, and 
the mevrestpryyov EvAov was an in- 
strument with five holes, for neck, 
arms, and legs. See Lexicon, gop. 
—rois peOnpeptvots ydpots, a eu- 
phemism for daylight prostitution: 
the stories of the mother of Aeschines 
are as trustworthy as those of his 
father (see §§ 258, 259). 

6. KAeaolw, a hut, opposed to a 
house, as in Lys. XII. 18, Tpr@y Huty 
olkt@v ova @p,...Kkr\elowy pao Ow d pe vou. 
See Od. XxIVv. 208.—1mrpés TH kada- 
plry Hpy, zear the shrine (or statue) 
of the hero xadhapirns. Many identify 
this hero with the qpws larpds of XIx. 
249, notwithstanding strong objec- 
tions. See Essay VI. 

. Tov Kardov adviptdvtra, che 
pretty doll; see Bekk. Anecd. 394, 


29, ws év Ty cuvnOela A€youcw al 
nrépes wept trav vlav, “6 Kadds 
dvipids pov.” —rTpiTaywovirrhy &xpov, 
a tip-top third-part-actor: see §§ 262, 
205) and XIX. 246, 247, 337. 

8. GAN’ as: supply “ync6G from 
line 2, as a direct interrogative.— 
Tpinpavans, ealley-piper, who gave 
the stroke to the rowers on a trireme. 

9. dvdorynoev: “ memineris prostare 
in lupanari Graece dici xa@jobac”’ 
(Dissen); there is also the idea of 
raising her from a low occupation. 
Cf. Aesch. I. 41. 

§ 130. 1. dv adtrés PePloxev, 
the life he has himself led,=roév abry 
BeBiwpever : cf. § 2653, xxl. 23 (ra 
TOUTW) BeBiwpeéva.), and XIX. 199, 200. 

2. ov8€ av eruxev Fv, he was not 
even A ordinary parents, i.e. not of 
any of whom he merely chanced to be. 
ay Eruvxev is nearly equivalent to the 
common tdv TuxébvTwv, ordinary 
people (ot Ervxov), such as might 
chance to fall in one’s way: cf. Isocr. 
X. 21, el els Hv TOv TuxbyvTwv GAAA BH 
T@v woNnd dceveyxdvrwy. After such a 


_ Statement we should naturally expect 


to hear that he was of Aigher than . 
ordinary parentage; but here (rapa 
wpoadoxlay) we have dad’ ols 6 dfuos 
karapa7at added. In the religious 
ceremony before each meeting of the 
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o Ojos KaTapata. owe yap trotTe—, oe Adyo; 
2 \ U eo > 9% a VY es 
xOes ev otv Kal mpanv ap ’AOnvaios cal pntwp 
4 \ Uf \ ‘ \ 4 
yéyovev> kai dv0 cuddAaBas mpoaGels tov wev watépa 
avtt Tpopntos éroincey Atpountov, thy o€ untépa 
ceuvas mavu I‘\auxobdav, iv “Eprrovoay daravres 
loact KaXoupevny, ex TOU TavTa Troleiy Kal Tacxe” 
Kab yiyverOar Snrovere tavTns THS er@vupias Tv- 
yodoav> mofev yap adrodev; arr’ Syws ovTwS 


aydpiotos el Kal trovnpos duce wat’ érevOepos &x 


SovAou Kal mrovalos ex mrwyov da Tovrovel ye- 
yovas ovy Srrws yap adrois xyes, AAAA picOwcas 


SI 


131 


GaUTOV KATA TOUTwYL TrOXLTEVEL. 


Kal Tept @y pev § 


” > 4 e€ ” e A A 
€oTt Tis audicBeTnols ws apa wep THS Toews 


Senate and the Assembly, a curse 
(dpd) was invoked against certain 
classes of offensive people: see XXIII, 
97, karaparas xa’ éxdorny éxxdr\nolav 
Oxfput...el rus €bawarg Aéywv FH Boudhy 
f Sijuov h rhv pLalav, with XIX. 70. 
Aeschines himself is elsewhere in- 
cluded among these “ deceivers”’: 
see § 2825-8, xalro rls...xaraparas 
Scxalwes ; 

5. 8v¥o ovdAaBds awpocGels: on 
the contrary, Demosth. probably 
made Tpduns (trembler) by cutting 
off two syllables from ‘Arpéunros 
(dauntless). 

7. “Eproveay, hobgoblin. 

9. Kal ylyverOar: almost all 
editors omit these words, which have 
the best Ms. authority and are espe- 
cially appropriate to the description 
of Empusa. See Ar. Ran. 289— 
293: Xan. devdy- ravrodardv yotv 
ylyverac: wore pév ye Bois, vuvl 5 
dpeds, xore 5° ad yuvh wpacordrn Tis. 
Dion. "Epurovea rolwy éorl. 

§ 131. 3. rTovrovol: i.e. the 
Athenians, as represented by the 
court. 

4. Oodx Sarws...ddAd: ox Srus 


G 


t 


and ov»y 8re came originally from 
ob AéEw Srws (or Ere), J will not speak 
of, [ will not say that, etc., while the 
nearly equivalent wy drws (rare) or 4} 
Sri came from ph Aéye Sxws (or Src), 
do not mention that, etc. Usually 
not to speak of is a good English 
equivalent; but what is sot fo be 
spoken of may be either affirmed or 
denied. Thus here ovy 8rws xdpuv 
éxes, not to mention your being 
grateful, means not only are you not 
grateful ;- but in Dem. XXIV. 7, obx 
Sri trav Svrwy Av dreorephuny Means 
not only should I have lost my property 
(not to speak of losing my property). 
These examples show that this con- 
struction is not related to that of zon 
modo for non modo non. (See M.T. 
707; 708.) 

6. fore tig GpudioPhrnots as 
etpryxev, ie. i¢ can be contended that 
he has spoken, etc. dugicBhrnors, 
like dupieBnrd and Latin aisputo, 
refers to maintaining tn a dispute. 
See Plato Rep. 476 D, éav audi Byrn 
ws ox ddX\nOH A€youev, and Ter. Andr. 
Prol. 15, in eo disputant contaminari 
non decere fabulas. 
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elpnKev, eacw’ 


& 8 wimép tav éxOpav davepas 


amredetyOn mpatrwv, tai?’ avayvnco. 
Tis yap tuav ox oldey tov aro wndicbev7’ 132 
"Avripa@vra, os érayyerauevos Dirlrm@ ta vedpe 


eumpnoev eis THY oA HAGE; 


Sv AaBovros euod . 


Kexpuppevov év Iepacet nat natactyoavros es THY 
éxxrAnalav, Boav o Bacxavos obros Kal Kexpayos as 5 
év Snuoxpatia Seva tow Tos ATUYNKOTAaS TMV TrO- 
MrTav IBpllwv Kal én’ oixias Badilwy dvev Wnhdi- 


7. édow: “Hier ist die roumela 
aus, und der Redner wird ernst.” 
(Blass. ) 


§§ 132—138. Here the orator 
alludes briefly to some lesser offences 
of Aeschines, which preceded .the 
outbreak of the war with Philip, In 
§ 139.these are called slight matters 
compared with his conduct after the 
war began. : 

§ 132. 1. oldev, Ax0w of.—anohn- 
giorGévr, rejected from the list of 
citizens. In 346—5 B.C. a general 
revision of the lists of citizens was 
ordered at Athens; and the members 
of each deme went through its own 
list (the ypayparetov Aniapyixdv), 
voting on each name which was 
questioned. This process was called 
Stayjgiors (Staynodliouar), and the 
rejection of any person was called 
droyigirrs (droyndlfoua). De- 
mosthenes wro“e his oration against 
Eubulides (LviI.) for a client who 
had been thus rejected and had ap- 
pealed (as every such person might) 
to a Heliastic court. Antiphon was 
probably rejected at the same da- 
Yds (see Dem. LVII. 2, mod\d\@v 
éEednrAaudvwy Sexalws éx wavrwry Tay 
djuwy), and afterwards offered his 
services to Philip. 

4. Katacthcavros els thy é- 
KAno.ay: it is hardly probable that 


Demosthenes brought Antiphon be- 
fore the Assembly without some official 
authority. At the time of the passage 
of his trierarchic law (340 B.c.) he 
held the “office of émrisrdrns rod 
vautixo (Aesch. III. 222). Antiphon 
was probably arrested by jars, 
denunciation to the people, the pro- 
cess by which those charged with 
mutilating the Hermae in 415 B.c. 
were dealt with. Except in the rare 
cases in which the Assembly itself 
undertook the trial (as in the wAvuacs 
against Phidias, Plut. Pericl. 31), the 
people either sent the accused to a 
Heliastic court for trial or discharged 
him. The appeals of men like Aes- 
chines moved the Assembly to dis- 
charge Antiphon: but the Areopagus 
interposed, and ordered (through the 
Assembly) that Antiphon be tried 
before a court, which condemned him 
to the rack and to death. See Hist. 
§ 43. 
6. arvynkéras: referring to Anti- 
phon’s “ bad luck ” (as Aesch. called 
it) in losing his citizenship. 

7, avev Wndloparos, i.e. without 
a vote of the Assembly or Senate. 
An Athenian citizen, like an English- 
man, looked upon his house as his 
castle. But in extraordinary cases 
officers of the state with proper 
authority could search private houses 
and arrest persons concealed therein. 
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oparos, apeOjvat érroinaev. Kal et py 4 BovrAn 7 €& 133 
’"Apetov wayou, To Tpayya aicbopuevn Kat tHv vpeTe 
pav ayvotay év ov déovtt cupBeRnxviav idodaa, ére- 
Cnrnae tov avOpwrov Kat avAXaBovca éerravynyayev 

as Upas, eEnptract av o ToLovTos Kal To Sixnv Sodvar 5 
diabts eEeréreumt dv vo ToD ce“vorcyou TovTovi. 

vov & tpeis otpeBrAwoavtes avtov amexteivate, WS 
Gen ye Kal rodtov. Tovyapobv eidvia tadl’ 4 BovaAn 184 
n €& ’Apetou mrayou ToTe TOUT@ TeTpayL"eva, YELPOTO- 
vncavrwv avtov buav avvdicov wep Tov iepov Tov 


8. ddeOfvar: Antiphon was at 
first discharged by the Assembly with- 
out a trial. 

§ 133. 3. év ob S€ovr: (neut.), 
unseasonably, just when it should not: 
cf. dvnAdkapev els obdev Séov, III. 28. 
—ovpPeBynkviav Sotoa, seeing that it 
had occurred (or. obl. M.T. 904).— 
Newelfryoe, ie. ordered a new (ér-) 
investigation of the man’s case. The 
Areopagus in these later times seems 
occasionally to have revived a part 
of its ancient power of directing the 
general welfare of the state. 

‘4. ovddAaPotoa shows that the 
Areopagus itself ordered Antiphon’s 
arrest: Plutarch (Dem. 14) says that 
Demosth. arrested him and brought 
him before the Areopagus. 

5. ws tds, ie. before the court, 
which passed the sentence of death 
(7). But éravijyayev implies that the 
Areopagus brought him back to some 
place, and this must be the Assembly, 
which had sent him tothecourt. See 
the Scholia: xuplws elre rd érmavih- 
yayey, els Tov adroyv réroy ad&s Karé- 
orTnoev avrov 7 BovrAh € ob céoworat 
mpbrepov.—Slxnv Sotvar SiaSis: all 
notice the intentional alliteration. 

6. éferéweprr : this slight change 
from éteréurer gives a form sym- 
metrical with é&jpmwacr’: &v would 


generally be omitted here (M.T. 
226).—oepvoddyou: see note on 
§ 35°. 

7. wiv, as if was.—orpeBAOoavtes : 
torture (Bdoavos) could not legally be 
inflicted on an Athenian citizen; but 
Antiphon was now disfranchised. In 
Ar. Ran. 628, Dionysus, disguised as 
a slave, claims exemption from exami- 
nation under torture as an immortal 
God: dyopedw rivl éueé wh Bacavitery 
dOdvarov bvr’.—as Ee ye kal rodrov 
(sc. dwoxretvat) as you ought to have 
dealt with this man (Aesch. ). 

~ § 134. 3. vbvistxov... Afra: about 
343 B.C. the Delians contested the 
ancient right of Athens to administer 
the temple of Apollo on their island. 
The case came before the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, probably in the spring 
of 342, when Demuosth. was one of 
the Athenian delegates to Delphi 
(XIX. 65). The Assembly chose Aes- 
chines as their counsel; but the 
Areopagus, to which the people had 
given authority to revise the election, 
rejected him and sent Hyperides in 
his place. ‘This showed that the 
tide had turned against Macedon. 
Hyperides then delivered his eloquent 
Aéyos AnAraxés at Delphi, and gained 
the case for Athens. See Hist. 


§ 43. 
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év Anr@ ard Tis alts ayvoias howep TOAXNA Tpol- 
ecOe TOV KoLVaY, ws TpocirAecOe KaKelvnY Kal Tov 
Tpayuatos Kupiav éroinoate, TovToV pev EvOYS amrN- 
Aaceyv ws mpodoTny, ‘Trepeidn 5é Aéyev mpocérake: 
N a 99 \ le) A la \ a ” 
Kal tavT aro ToD Bwpod dépovea tHv yndov érpake, 
cat ovdenia ighos nvéyOn T@ prap@ TovT@. Kal STL 
Tavt arnOn rAéyw, Kade TOUTWY TOUS wapTUpas. 


MAPTYPES. 


[Maprvpovo. Anpoocbéves trip dravrwv ode, KadXias 
Sovvieds, Zyvwv PrAvevds, KA€wv Parnpeds, Anpovixos Mapo- 
Odvios, ote TOD Sypov Tore yEtporovncavtos Aicyivyny oivdt- 
Kov Urép Tov iepov Tod éy Andrw eis Tovs ‘Audixtiovas ovve- 


Spevoavres Aucis expivapey “Yrrepeidnv akioy elvar paddAov 


135 


irép tis moAEws A€yeww, Kal ameordAy “Yrepeidys. | 


Ovxotv Ste tovTov péAXOVTOS Aéyety ATHAaCEV 


Io 


% BovAry Kat mpocérakev érépw, tore Kal mpoddtny 
elvat Kal Kaxcvouy wiv arrépnvev. 


“Ev pév toivuy tovto To.ovTo troXiTevpa Tov 


136 


veaviouv TovTou, Guotov ye—ou yap ;—ols éuov KatTn- 


4. G1d...Wormep (see G, 1025): cf. 
XXI. 155, dre kara Tavrny Thy NrLklay 
Rv hy (for Kad’ Av) éyw viv. 

5. ws mpooercoOe Kdkelvyv, i.e 
when you had previously associated it 
(the Areopagus) wzth yourselves in 
the case, i.e. giving it the right to 
revise your choice (lit. when you had 
previously chosen tt also, and given it 
power, etc.). «al in xdxelvynv, which 
seems awkward, must refer to the 
association of the two bodies in 
power: in H. Wolf’s emendation, 
mwpocel\ecGe, mpoc- would have the 
same force as kal, 


Aéyev wporérafe: i.e. as the 
ovvdexos of Athens. 
~ 8 Grd rod Bopot: the most 


solemn form of voting, here on a 


religious question. See XLIII. 14, 
AaBdyvres Thy WHdov Kkacopévwv Tay 
lepelwy, awd Tov Bwyot déporres Tov 
Aids rod dparplov. Cf. Hdt. vin. 123; 
Plut. Them. 17; Cic. pro Balbo v. 12. 

9. HvéxOn: like pépovea (above). 
—rotty: cf. éuol rhv Pipov Freyxay, 
Isae. XI. 18. 

§ 135. 10. rTovrov pé&Aovros 
Adyeuv, when he was to be the speaker, 
i.e. after his election. 

12, darépyvev, declared him to be 
so by its drégacts. 
™“.§ 136. 2. veavlov: this some- 
times (as here) expresses wantonness 
or insolence, like veanxds. See Eur. 
Alc. 679, d&yav vBplites, cat veavlas 
Abyous plarrwy és Huds, K.7T.A.—O¥ yap; 
this sarcastic question (after ye) im- 


« 
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yopet: Erepov dé avautpvyoxerbe. Ste yap v0wva 
@D 4 4 \ / \ XN aA e “A 
tduTtos étreprpe tov Bulavriov cal Tapa Tov avTod 
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c U 4 ld e 3 % 
oULpaYwv TavTwv cuveTreue TpéaBes, ws év ai- 5 


cXUYn ToLnowY THY Tod Kal SeEwv AdtKovcaDY, TOT’ 
PJ \ \ “ 50 4 ped es 
éyo pev T@ Ilv0wu Opacvvopevm nal wor peovtt 
> “” , a 
Ka? ipav ovy treyopnoa, AAN avactas avteitrov 


Kal Ta THS Wodrews Sixat’ ovy! mpovdwxa, GAN adi-- 


xovvta Didurmov éEnreyEa gavepds ovTws wate 
TOUS éxelvou TULpayYoUs avTOS aYLTTAapEVOUS OpMOXO0- 
yelv’ obtos b€ cuvnywvitero Kal Tavavtia éuaptipe: 
TH TaTpiol, Kal TadTa Wevdh. 

Kal ov« améypn tadta, dAAd dd pera Tradl” 
votepov ‘Avakivy THe KaTacKOT@ cuVLMV els THY 
@pacwvos oixiav érndbn. 
Tokewiov meppOevT. povos povm cuvyet Kal éxowvo- 
Noyelto, obtos avtos tripye tH ioe KaTdoKOTOS 
Kal wonéulos TH TWaTpio.. Kal Ste tadr’ adnOF 
Ayo, KaEL OL TOUTWY TOs papTUpas. 


MAPTYPES. 
[Terednuos KA€wvos, “Yrepeidys Kaddaioxpov, Nixopa- 


10 
137 
/ a “~ e \ a 
KalTo. OoTls T@ UT TAY 
5 


xos Atodayrov paptupovor Anpoobévae Kai éxwpdcayto émi 10 


plies a self-evident absurdity, which 
is heightened by calling this affair 
with Antiphon a woXlrevya of Aesch. 
and so comparing it with the woXrev- 
para of Demosth. (see next note).— 
ols 400 Karnyopet: probably= rots 
éyov wodtrevpaccy ols Kar nyopet. 

3. II[v@wva: this eloquent orator 
was sent to Athens by Philip in 
343 B.C., to quiet apprehension and 
to repeat assurances of the king’s 
friendly spirit. See Hist. §§ 44, 45. 

7. i aa at with his insolent 
manner.—woK@ plovrTr x20’ dpav, 
rushing upon you with a flood (of 
eloquence). See Thuc.11.5, 6’ Agcwmds 


worapos éppin uéyas, and Ar. Eq. 526 
(of Cratinus), 6s woAA@ pevocas ror’ 
éralyy ba Trav dderov wedlwy Eppe. 
All quote Hor. Sat. 1. 7, 28, salso 
multoque fluenti, with the preceding 
ruebat flumen ut hibernum. See 
§ 199}, wodds 2yxirat. 

8. odx brexdpnoa, did not retreat 
(before the flood). 

Il. ovuppdxovs: i.e. the rapa 7 Gv 
cunuaxywy mpéoBes of |. 5. 

§ 137. 2. ’Avagivp: see Aes- 
chines (III. 223, 224). 

5. avrds tirfipxe...natdoKommos, ie 
was to be assumed to have the nature 


ofa spy himself. See § 95°. 
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A : > a 
Tov otpatnyav e«idevat Aicxivyy ‘Atpopytov Koduxidny 
cuvepxopevoy vuxTos eis THY Opdowvos oikiuv Kat KoLvoAcyou- 
pevov “Avagivw, os éxpiOn elvat xatacKomos rapa PtiALrzov. 

* 2 , e , 2, , € a 
airat ded0Onoav ai paprupiat émi Nixiov, éxaropPBarwvos 


id e , I 5 
TpiTy iorapéevov. | 


Mupia roivuv Erep’ etvreiv Exwv rept avtov Trapa- 138 
Aeirw. Kal yap oUTw Tas Exe. TTOrANr av éyw Ett 
tovTrwy eyo SeiEar, dv ovTos Kat’ éxelvous Tous 
xpovous Tois pev eyOpois imnperav euol 8 émnpeafwv 
ebpeOn. aX’ od Tera TadTa Trap’ dpiv ets axprBH 5 
poneny ovd HY mpoonKev opyny, arra Sedwxar’ eet 
Tut pathy TOAD éfouciav T@ Bovropevy TOV dé 
yovTa Tl TOV bpiv oumpepdvrow uTrocKkeN tev Kal 
cuxodartety, THs él tais AoLdopiats ndovAs Kal 
NapiTos TO THS WéAEwsS cUUdepoy avTadXaTTOLEVOL® 10 
Sdrrep pady éote Kal aapanéorepov del Tois éxOpois 
imnpetodvta picOapveiv % thy! trép Suav) éddpevov 


Tak trorTever Gat. 


Kai 76 pév 87 po Tod trodepeiv havepas cvva-. 139 


§138. 2. obrw mus, somewhat as 
follows, where earlier writers use déde. 

3. av: assimilated to rovrwy from 
d, cognate object of vrnper Gv and érn- 
ped Suv: forthe latter see em fpeva v, §124, 

6. Hv wpoofKkey opyhv (with els) : 
rlOera eis dpyhv naturally follows the 
familiar rl@erar els uvpuny. 


8. tmooxedifav, “rip up (cf. 
oxédn). 
9. Tfhs...ndovfis Kal xdptros: 


abusive language (Ao.dopia) not only 
pleased the populace, but also gratified 
_their whims and low tastes. A good 
example of both #dovy and xdprs is 
the scene in the Assembly when the 
second embassy reported in July 
346 B.C., described in xIx. 44— 46. 
Demosthenes was insulted and jeered 
at by Aeschines and Philocrates, to 


the delight of the people: notice the 
single sarcastic remark of Demos- 
thenes (46), xal duets éyeAXGre. Hist. 
§§ 34, 35. 

12, THv...wodurever Gar is fo serve 
the state as a patriot, opposed to Tots 
€xOpots Urnperodvra uc bapyvety. 


§§ 1389—159. Next follows the 
account of the conduct of Aeschines 
in stirring up the Amphissian war in 
339 B.c. (See note on §§ 126—226.) 
§$ 139—144 are introductory, and 
§§ 158, 159 are a peroration. 

~~ § 139. The first sentence depre- 
ciates the acts already mentioned, done 
in time of nominal peace, to heighten 
the enormity of helping Philip in time 

of war: cf. dére...adrqgi rotro (3). 
I, Wpo Tov ToAcuetv cavepis: 
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yoviterOar Dirlrrr@ Seavov pév, & yh at Oeot,—rras 
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567” avT@ TovTo. 


yap ov ;—Kata THs tatpidos: Sore 8’, ef Bovreobe, 
arr’ érreidy havepws 7dn Ta TWO’ 


é€ceavAnTto, Xeppovncos émropOeito, eri tHv Artrixny 5 
b] Ud J @ b] 4? bd > 4 XN 
érropeveO” GvOpwiros, ovKér’ ev audioBntncium Ta. 
Tpayuar nv, arAXN éevecoTnKet MérAEuos, G TL pev 
mwor émpakev itréep tuav o Baoxavos obtos tap- 
/ > ” a Qo ¥ ” a 
Bevoypddos ov« av éyou deiEat, odd éotiv obte pettov 


our 


GxaTrov wWydiop’ obdév Aicyivn tmrép tar to 


auudepovtwy ty mora ef Sé dot, viv deEatw év 


Demosth. often implies that the pre- 
ceding peace was really a state of 
war. See IX. 19, dg fs muepas 
dvethe Pwxéas, axd ratrys Eywy 
auroy woepmety dpltouar. gavepws 
is repeated in I. 4. 

3. kara rhs marplSos: not con- 
nected in construction with decvdy, but 
an independent exclamation, justify- 
ing the assertion in decvdv per. 

4. dredy...dmop0eiro, after your 
ships had been openly seized (§ 73) 
and the ravaging of the Chersonese 
was going on. ‘Yhe ravaging of the 
~Chersonese was marching an army 
through the Athenian territory there 
to enable his fleet to pass the Helles- 
pont for the siege of Perinthus 
without molestation from the shore. 
a 53 

earl hy "Artixhy brropeded’ : 
“Philip's action at the Hellespont, if 
it had not been checked, would have 
opened the way for him into Attica 
and the whole of Greece. Demosth. 
had repeatedly warned the people of 
this peril: even in the First Philippic 
(351 B.C.) he had said (50), xv uh vov 
€0éXwpev Exet wodepnetv abre, évoads’ 
lows dvayxacOncbyeOa TolTro wotety. 
See. especially -vI. 35 (344 B.C.), 
IlvAas...d» xaracrds éxetvos xKvUptos 
Tis éxi thy Arrixhy 6800 kal ris els 
TleXorébyynooy xvpios yéyove, and fur- 


ther rod wpds rh» 'Arrixhy wohépou, 
és Auryoe pe Exacroy reddy wapy, 
yéyove 5 dv éxelvy ra tuépa.* See 
§ 143’. 

7. ieier hats wodenos: cf. 6 évords 
wédenos, § 894. These words end the 
clause Ne éx ed}. 

8. lapPeoypddos, writer of lam- 
poons lanpeta, probably refers to 
verses written by Aeschines in his 
youth, to which he perhaps alludes in 
1. 136, wept d@ trav womnudrwy ay 
pact obrol pe werornxévar. This 
reading has the best Ms. authority; 
but lauBeopdyos, eater (or mouther) 
of tambics, was and is the common 
reading. If we read lapuBeopdyos, 
we must refer it to the career of 
Aeschines as an actor, not to his 
AodSopla, to which the ancient inter- 
preters generally referred it. See 
Etym. Magn. ‘IauBogpdyos. 

' 10. Aloytvy, dat. of possession: 
has none to show. 

11. év rh duo tOare, tn my time: 
this general formula and éwi rod éuoi 
vdaros are often used when a speaker 
offers part of his own time to his 
opponent to prove something which 
he believes cannot be proved. It isa 
mere challenge, made with no idea of 
its being accepted. For the genitive 
with éwl see LviI. 61 (end). The 
time allotted to each speaker in most 
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” > “a e 
T@ €u@ voaTt. 


AXN ovK EaTiv ovodér. 


4 a 
Katrot dvotv 


> A > Ul Ul \ ”~ , 
avrov avdyxn Odtepov, 7) (undév trois mpatropuevots 


e > 


um’ éuov tor éxovr’ eycaneiv) un ypadev mapa 


Tav@ érepa, } TO THY éyOpwv auudépov EnrodvTa 35 
HH pépev eis wécov Ta TOUTWY apeivo. 


"Ap ovv ovd’ Edeyev, datrep odd’ eypadev, Hvix’ 
épydoacOai te déor KaKov 


ET Ep. 


14) 


> \ te 2 b] a LC) 
>, OV fLEV OUP ELTrELY nv 


Kat Ta pev adrdrAa Kal hépav novval’, o> 


GqrKev, 7 TWOALS Kal TroL@V ovTOs NavOaverv: ev 8’ 
? Ul tA 5) A a a 
éreEcpyacato, avdpes "AOnvaio., rotovroy 6 mace 5 


Tois mpotépas éréOnxe téXos ° 


cases was measured by the clepsydra 
or water-clock (Dict. Antiq. under 
Horologium), a fixed number of du- 
gopets of water being poured in ac- 
cording to the importance of the case. 
Thus Aeschines (11. 126) says, mpds 
Evdexa yap dudopéas év dtapeper pnpuévy 
TD Nuépa Kxplyouar, eleven dugopels 
(about 100 gallons), allowed each 
speaker in cases of wapampecBela, 
being the largest amount mentioned. 
The term dtapeperpnuévn juépa is 
explained in Aesch. II. 197. In 
important public suits the day was 
divided into three parts, and the 
_clepsydra was filled three times, the 
first measure of water being given to 
the accuser, the second (of equal 
amount) to the accused, and the third 
(in dy@ves riunrol, if the accused 
was convicted), a smaller measure, 
to the rlunows, the decision 8 re xp 
wabety } dmoricat. 

12. 8votv...@arepov: there is no 
infinitive or other verb to be supplied, 
and adérody is subject of ypdgew and 
gépev.  Svotvy Odrepoy (or Odrepa), 
duddbrepov or duddbrepa, ovdérepor, 
and similar expressions, may stand 
emphatically, as adverbial phrases, 
before #...4, xal...xal, re...7e, and in 
other cases where we simply say 


mept of TOUS TrOA- 


either...or, both. and, etc. See Plat. 
Theaet. 187 B, éav ovrw Spader, Svocy 
Odrepa, 4 ebphoouer ép 8 épx dueba, 
} Frrov olnobyeOa elSévac § pndauy 
touev. So Il, 1. 179, dupdrepoy, Ba- 
aretsT’ dyabds kparepés 7’ alxunrts. 

13—15. pndev...€xowr and tn- 
To0vra are causal._—mapa rai’, in 
opposition to these. 

§ 140. 1. dp ovv.. .€ypadev; 
od ...008° correspond to xal...cal in 
positive expressions of this kind. We 
cannot express such negatives: the 
meaning is, as he proposed no measures, 
so did he also abstain from talking (so 
metther did he talk)? ‘The sins of 
omission just described set these of 
commission in a stronger light. 

2. ov pev...érépy, why, nobody else 
could Ber a chance to talk ! 

. reapyadoaro: the idea of 
addition, which éml (like mpés) ex- 
presses, is further extended by éré6nxe 
Tédos, capped the climax. 

6. ‘Tovs 1roAAods Adyous, 475 many 
words, referring to the long and 
brilliant passage (III, 107—129) in 
which Aeschines describes his doings 
at Delphi when he stirred up the 
fatal Amphissian war. Cf. Aeschyl. 
Ag.1456, wia Tas woddds, Tas mdvu 
Todds puxas ddéoa0 
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Aovs aYnAwoEe AOyous, Ta Tov ’Audiocéwyv [TAV 
Aoxpav] dieEvov ddypara, ws Suactpéyrov TANHOE. 


To 6° ov TOLOUTEV éoTL. 


Ze ent. raed Trem paryweva aur: 


molev ; ovdéror exvinper ov 
OUX OUT® TOAN épeis. 10 


Kara 38° évavriov tyav, advdpes ’AOnvaior, rovs 141 
Geos atravtas nal wdcas door THY ywopay Exouvct 
~rnv ’Arrixnv, kat tov ’AmoAA@ tov I1vOcov, ds 
TWATp@os €oTt TH TOAEL, Kal éTTEvYOMaL TAGL TOUVTOLS, 
ef pev aAnOA awpos vuds eltrouut wal elzrov Kat TdT’ 5 
275 ev0us év t@ Snug, Ste mpwrtov eldoy TovTovi Tov 
puapov TrovTov Tov mpdyuaTos damTomevoy (EyvoV 
yap, evOdws eyvov), evtvyiay pou Sovvat Kal awTn- 
piav, e dé mpos eyOpav 7 dirovercias tdias even’ 
aitiav érdyo tovT@ wevdn, Tavrav Tav ayabav 10 


GVOVNTOVY ME TOLHoAL. 


7. Ta Tov Audiootov Séypara, 


the decrees (of the Amphictyons) 
about the Amphissians, like rd Meya- 
péwv Wipirua, the Megarian decree, 
Thuc. I. 140, called in I. 139 7d 
wept Meyapéwy Yiguopa. So rovrwy 
Widioua, XX. 115. Two MSS. omit 
Twy Aoxpwr. 

“9. 16 8, but in fact: this rd 5é, 
with no correlative 7d wéy, is common 
in Plato, introducing an adversative 
statement. See Apol. 23 A, olovral 
pe...elvac copdv: 7d 5é Kivduvever. So 
Rep. 340 D (end), 357 A.—od rovod- 
rév tome, i.e. this cannot be done 
(the case is not of such a nature), 


referring to ws dracrpépwr rarnOés.— - 


w0ev; cf. § 47°—ékvipe: cf. Act. 
A post. xxii. 16, dwéXovcat Tas duaprias 
cou, wash away thy sins. 

§ 141. The solemn invocation in 
this chapter, resembling those which 
begin and end the exordium (§§ 1,8), 
calls attention again to the gravity of 
the charge about to be made, and to 
the supreme importance of the events 


which led to the fatal issue on the 
field of Chaeronea. He defends his 
invocation and his general earnestness 
in §§ 142—144. 

4. ®watp@os: Apollo was the fa- 
ternal God of Athens, not only as the 
great Ionic divinity, but as the father 


~ of Ion (according to Athenian belief). 
. See Schol. on Ar. Av. 1527, WaT pov 


dé Topdo wv "Ard\\wva "AOnvaiot, érel 
“Iw, drodeéuapxos’AInvaiwy, éf' Ardbr- 
Awvos kal Kpeovons rijs 2ovOou eyévero. 
So in the Ion of Euripides. 

5. et GAnOh eftroupe Kal elroy, lit. 
if I should speak the truth to you now 
and if I did speak tt then on the spot: 
a double condition combining a future 
and a past supposition (M.T. 509). 
We should rather invert the order 
and say, ¢f / then spoke the truth and 
(shall) speak itagain now. Cf. § 190%. 

9. mpds éx@pav, with a view to 
enmity: cf. dea...€xOpav in § 143120, — 
drroventas, contentiousness (against 
an enemy). ; 

II, GvdévyTov: so XIX. 315. 
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Ti ov tavdt’ émnpapyat Kai dierevaynv otrwci 142 
opodpas ; Sti ypaupar’ éywr ev Te Snpoci Keipeva, 
’ et “a > é f “~ A e aA OG \ 
€€ @y taiT emidelE® capes, Kal twas ecldas Ta 
WwemTpayueva pYnwovevoovras, éxeivo hoBovuat, p17) 
TOV Elpyacpevwy avT@ KaK@v wvroArAnhOn odTos 5 
éXaTTwy: sep mpotepoy auvéBn, STE TOS Tadal- 
meopovs Dwxdas eroinaev arrordcOat ta yevd7 Seip’ 
amayyeixas. tov yap év "Apudioon morepor, d: dv 148 
eis "EXatevav AG Dirstr1os, cal dv dv ypéOn Tav 
> , e ‘ ¢ > > 4 \ A 
Apduxtucvey nyepov, ds aravt’ avérpee Ta Tov 
‘EAAnvov, obtes eat 0 avyKxatacKevacas «Kal 
Tavrov els avnp peyiorwy aitios Kax@v. Kal ror’ 5 
evOvs éuov Siapaptupopévov nai Bow@vtos év TH éx- 

7 , ? N > N ? tl 

KAnTia TWoNEeMOV ets THY ATTLKNY Eloayels, 

5] / / ? \ e N b] : 
Atayivyn, woXkepov Apdiextvovikor, ov pev €x 





§ 142. 1. érfpapar: referring to 
the whole invocation of § 141, but 
especially to the imprecation in the 
last clause. rl rair’ érjpaua; is why 
have I made this imprecation? while 
rl dcverecvdpnv ovtwol opodpas; (aor.) 
is why did [ express myself with all 
this vehement earnestness ? 

2. €xov and elSas (3) are con- 
cessive.—tv Th Sypoo le, 27 the public 
recora-office: this was in the Myrppov 
(see Aesch, Il, 187, Paus. I. 3, 5). 

4. pn...Adrroy, ie. lest Aeschines 
may be thought too small a man to 
work so great mischief. 

Srep wpdtepov cuvéBy: this 
allusion to a former time when Aesch. 
caused the ruin of the Phocians by 
bringing home false reports, can refer 
only to the return of the second 
embassy in 346 B.c. (see §§ 32—36). 
This distinct statement that Aesch. 
was then thought “too insignificant 
to do so much harm,’ with the 
apprehension that the court may 
make the same mistake again in the 


present case, is one of the strongest 
proofs that the case against Aeschines 
really came to trial, that the speeches 
de Falsa Legatione were actually 
spoken, and that Aeschines was ac- 
quitted by a small majority. 

§ 143. 1. Tov év ‘Apdlooy awéke- 
pov: for this and the seizure of 
Elatea, see § 152° j and note. 

2. ypeOn Hyepav os (sc. Tis), @ 
man was chosen leader, who etc. (i.e. 
Philip). 

6. év rq exxAnolg, ic. in the 
meeting in which Aesch. made his 
report of his doings in the Amphic- 
tyonic Council (Hist. § 61). 

7. els thv “Arruchv: Demosth. 
saw at once the full meaning of the 
Amphictyonic war, and knew that it 
must end in bringing Philip into 
Greece as the Amphictyonic general 
(see note on § 139°). 

8. ot...cvyxabhpevor, “hose who 
sat together by his summons, i.e. his 
mwapdkAnTa, with whom he _ had 
packed the meeting. 
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anra Kaltrep 


aOriws Kal Kaxd@s TOV oTpaTnyav Tov tpeTépov 


9. ov« elov pe Adyev, ie. would 
not let me go on speaking (after my 
“-warning).—ot 8’ Wavpafov: the or- 

dinary citizens were amazed at any- 

one who dared to object to the pious 
and (apparently) patriotic speech of 

Aeschines. The decree of Demos- 

thenes forbidding Athens to take 

any part in the future action of the 

Amphictyonic Council against Am- 

phissa (Aesch. 125—127) was passed 

at a later meeting, after the people 
had opened their eyes. 

§ 144. 4. twaxotcare: see Plat. 
Theaet. 162 A, wdvrws kal viv 5h wan 
"€upedas cor épalvero Uwaxovecy, and 
162 D, Tats ody Syunyoplas dféws 
braxovets. The general meaning is, 
now take your opportunity to listen 
to the story, since you were kept from 
hearing tt at the right time. 

5. e0 mpdypa cuvrebev, chat che 
plan was well concocted, 

~ 6. awpds toroplay, for gaining a 
knowledge. The real history of these 
events must be disentangled from the 

long story of Aeschines (106—131), 

supplemented and often corrected by 
the briefer account of Demosthenes 


ore 59). See Hist. §§ 57—62. 
145. 1. ov« hv...el ph woifoee: 

se M.T. 696 and the examples. The 
protasis depends on an apodosis im- 
plied in ovx »v...dcAlrxy, the real 
meaning being Philip felt that he 
could not end or escape the war unless 
he should make the 7h. hostile to our 
city. ‘This involves indirect discourse; 
and we might therefore have had éa»y 
Bh mwovhon here for ef wh worhoee. 
See Thuc. VII. 59, rdA\a, fy ere 
vaupaxety ol “APnvator rorpuhowst, 
wapecxevdfovro, where the condition 
really depends on the idea ¢o be ready 
implied in wapecxevd{ovro, and el.. 
Torpjoaev might have been used. 
Cf. Thuc. vi. 100, wpds rhv wéduy, ef 
ériBonOotev, Exwpouv, they marched 
towards the city, in case they (the 
citizens) should rush out, i.e. to meet 
them in that case; the thought being 
hy éxiBonbaccv. 

4. G@0Alws...aodepobvrwv: Chares 
and Phocion were the Athenian com- 
manders at the beginning of the war, 
while Philip was besieging Byzantium. 
Chares was much censured for in- 
efficiency, but for Phocion’s general- 
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ship there is only praise. These 
operations are probably those of the 
later part of 340—339, when Philip 
was in Scythia (Hist. § 56). 

5. tw adtrod rod roddpov, i.e. dy 
the mere state of war. 

6. Ayorav: a state of war natur- 
ally encouraged pirates and plun- 
derers. 

7. tTav ek Tis Xdpas yryvopéven : 
see §$§ 444, 21377. 

8. wv Sei: sc. 
with elovyero. 

§ 146. 3. phre...dudévroy, ie. ef 
pyre Oerradol dxodovotey phre On- 
Bato. duetev: Philip depended on 
Thessalian troops to fill his army, but 
he would have been satisfied with 
Thebes (under the circumstances) if 
she had merely made no objection to 
his marching through Boeotia to attack 
Athens. There was probably a cool- 
ness already between Thebes and 
Philip, which appears later when 
Thebes refused to attend the Amphic- 
tyonic meeting in the autumn of 339 
BC. (See Aesch. 111. 128.) See Hist. 
§ 57, for these relations. 

5. dmovoveSh700’: here relative, 
while generally relative forms with 
ovv and dyrore are indefinite. See 


ovdév.— aura, 


rovs érovoveTtvacody in VIII. 20, and 
Srov Shore Evexa in § 21 (above). 

7, Tav vrapxévrwv éxarépots, of 
the rélative resources of each, i.e. of 
his own inferiority in resources, 
especially in naval power. See 
Thuc. 1. 1418, where Pericles speaks 
of the comparative resources of 
Athens and her enemies: rd dé Tot 
wodéyuov kal rv éxarépos brapybvTwy 
ws ovx dobevécrepa Efopuer. 

§ 147. This is closely connected 
in thought with the beginning of 
§ 145. How, thought Philip, can I 
induce the Thessalians and Thebans 
to join me? He remembered their 
zeal in the Phocian war: see XIX. 50, 
rois Augictvoct:...rolois; ov yap Roar’ 
avré0c rrAHv OnBatoe cal Oerradol. A 
new Sacred war, or any war for the 
rights of the Amphictyonic Council, 
would be sure to rouse their interest 
again. 

I. et pev...cupmelOor, ie. 2f he 
were to join in an attempt to persuade 
them etc.: oup- implies that he would 
depend greatly on the influence of 
his friends in Thebes and Thessaly.— 
évex , on the ground of. 

2. oddév jyetro mpooéfew: I omit 
av before wyetro, with L, A I, and 
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most recent editors, because its in- 
sertion is accounted for by the v. 1. 
wpocéxev, with which it would be 
required. (See M.T. 208.) The 
simple rpooégecv is also supported by 
the following rapaxpotcec@ac and wel- 
ge and by the infinitives in § 148. 
For the conditional forms in this sec- 
tion and the following, see note on 
§ 1485. 

3. ddv...aipeOh, ie. if he should 
adopt (as his own) some grounds 
common to both Thebans and Thes- 
salians, and so be chosen general. 
See rds ldlas xpopdees, opposed to 
ras “Augpixrvomxds (the real xoevds), 
in § 158". The actual result of the 
scheme is seen in §§ 151, 152. 

TO pev...melorerv, i.e. 20 succeed 
sometimes by deception, sometimes by 
persuasion. For the tense of the 
infinitive with éAnlvu, see M.T. 136. 

6. Oedorac®’ ws ev, see how craftily: 
cf. § 1445.—mwéAepnov tovfoat (not 
wowjoagGat), fo gel upawar, 1.e. to get 
- the eee er into a war. 

‘ vAalav: the meeting of 
the Am phictyonie Council was so 
called, because twice in each year 
(in the spring and the autumn) the 
Council met first at Thermopylae in 
the sanctuary of Demeter Amphic- 
tyonis, and afterwards proceeded to 
Delphi, where the regular sessions 


were held. See Hyper. Epitaph. 
§ 18, ddixvotpevor yap Sts rod 
éviautov els rhv TIvAalav, Pewpol 
yevioovras tev Epywyv x.T.r., with 
Aesch, Ill, 126, wopever Pat els Ilvdas 
kal els Aedqgovs év rots reraypévos 
xpévors, and Strab. p. 429 (of Ther- 
mopylae) Afyunrpos lepdy, év @ xara 
wacav IIv\alav @volav érédovy oi 
“Aupexrioves. Records of Amphicty- 
onic meetings at Delphi in the spring 
as well as the autumn are found in 
inscriptions.—els tadr ...Sefoer Gar, 
would need him for these, especially 
for the war, as the only available 
commander, 

§ 148. Having made up his mind 
(1) that he must have the support of 
Thebes and Thessaly (§§ 145, 146), 
and (2) that he can secure this only 
by an Amphictyonic war (§ 147), he 
now (3) determines to find some 
Athenian to instigate the war, to dis- 
arm all suspicion inadvance. For this 
important work he hires Aeschines 
(§ 148). 

2. ltepopvnpdvey: for the constitu- 
tion of the Amphictyonic Council see 
Essay v.—éxelvov, 7s, from the ora- 
tor’s point of view, just after éavrod, 
his own, from Philip’s: cf. Xen. 
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5. dav8 Adnvatosy: we have the 
same antithesis here between 4»...7 
and the preceding el...elo7yotro which 
we had in § 147 between éav...aipedy 
(3) and el cupmrelfoc (1). It is com- 
monly assumed that édy with the 
subjunctive expresses greater prob- 
ability or ikelihood that the supposi- 
tion may prove true than e/ with the 
optative; and this double antithesis 
is often cited as a strong confirmation 
of this view. It seems to be over- 
looked that all four suppositions are 
-In oratio obliqua after past tenses, and 
would all be expressed in the ovatio 
recta (i.e. as Philip conceived them) 
by subjunctives, éav cvureldw, aipeda, 
elonyirat, A@nvatos 7, which would 
all be retained if the leading verb 
were present or future. If these 


forms now show any inherent dis-— 


tinction between subj. and opt. as 
regards probability, this has been 
introduced by the oratio obliqua after 
a past tense. The two subjunctives 
express the plans which Philip had 
most at heart, and the two optatives 
express the opposite alternatives. Cf. 
note on ef mrpoapnodued’ in § 176). 
See Trans. of the Am. Philol. Assoc. 
for 1873, pp. 71, 72, and the Eng. 
Journ. of Philology vol. V. no. 10, 

. 198. 

§ 149. 3. wmpoPAnOels, xzominated: 


the wuAdyopo were chosen by hand 
vote (xeporovncdvrwy), while the 
lepoyyiuwv, the higher officer, was 
chosen annually by lot (Aaxwy», Ar. 
Nub. 623). 

4. Tpidv h terrdpwv: this small 
vote shows how little the Assembly 
understood the ‘importance of the 
election. 

5. aflwopa, prestige, dignity (of a 
delegate of Athens). 

6. els Tots "“Apdexriovas : this 
was the meeting in the spring of 339 
B.C., described by Aeschines (III. 
I15—1I24). 

8. evwrpocemous, plausible (fair- 


| faced; cf. barefaced).—pwvovs, Zales, 


referring to the eloquent account of 
the first Sacred war in the time of 
Solon (Aesch, III. 107—112),.—8@ev... 
KabiepoOn, from the time when the 
plain of Cirrha was consecrated: cf. 
Aesch. Il. 61, Ad&w SOev pdrrorTa 
mwapaxo\ovOhoere. We see by this 
that Aeschines repeated to the Am- 
phictyons in 339 his story of the con- 
secration of the plain of Cirrha, with 
all the terrible curses which were 
imprecated against those who should 
cultivate the devoted land, which he 
told in court in 330. The consecra- 
tion was made at the end of the first 
Sacred war, about 586 B.c. 
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10. Garelpous Adywv: “to the com- 
paratively rude men at Delphi, the 
speech of a first-rate Athenian orator 
“. was ararity.” (Grote.) The Amphic- 
tyonic Council was composed chiefly 
of representatives of obscure and 
uncultivated states. It was, in fact, 
a mere relic of antiquity, which had 
outlived its right to exist; and in 
the time of Philip it was merely 
galvanized into an unnatural vitality, 
which proved fatal to Greece and 
helpful only to the invader. See 
Grote’s remarks at the beginning of 
chap. 87. Hist. §§ 59, 60. 

§ 150. 1. wepredOeiv thy xdpav: 
to make an inspection (weplodos) of the 
land, An inscription of 380 B.C. 
records an order of the Amphictyons 
for official replodo: of the consecrated 
land, and for imposing a fine on any 
who should be found encroaching 
on it. 

3. yrar’, alleged (in his accusa- 
tion). 

4. oddenlav éraydvrewv: Aesch. 
(116) says the Amphissians zxdended 
to propose a decree in the Council 
(elcépepor Séyua) fining Athens fifty 
talents for hanging up on the walls 
of the new temple some old shields, 
relics of Plataea, with the restored 
inscription, A@yvato. drd Midwyr xal 
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OnBalwy Bre rdavavtia rots “EAXqoe 
éudxyovro. Demosthenes cannot un- 
derstand by Slxnv érayévrwy what 
Aeschines means by eloégepoy déypua. 
An intention to introduce a decree 
(elaépepov) would not need a previous 
summons, which dlknv éwdyev, and 
still more dixny redécacba (7), fo 
make a suit ready for trial, would 
require. And the further remark of 
Demosthenes, 0¥5' a@ viv obros mpo- 
gaclterat (5), seems to imply that 
Aeschines had told a different story 
about the intentions of the Amphis- 
sians when he made his report of the 
meeting at Delphi (1II. 125) from 
that which he told in court. It is 
therefore difficult to judge the argu- 
ment of Demosthenes about the want 
of a legal summons. 

8. Gro wolas dpxfis; from what 
authority did the summons come? 
Witnesses to a summons were re- 
quired at Athens when the defendant 
was in Attica. These were called 
kAnThpes, which same name was given 
to the officers of the law who served 
a summons on persons outside of 
Attica: see Ar. Av. 147, 1422. é«d1- 
revoeyv refers to the act of such an 
Amphictyonic KAnr hp. 

9. Setkov: cf. dettov, XXIX. 41.— 
GAN’ otk dv Exots: so § 763. 
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10. Notice position of ravrq. 

§ 151. 1. wepudvtwy: cf. repied- 
Getv, § 1501. See Aesch. 122, 123. 

3. puxpod (M.T. 779°), almost, 
belongs to karnxéyrioav: cf. Aesch. 
123, ef ph ebepryouer, éxcvduvevoapev 
dmrodécOa. See § 2696 

5. &ykAfp....€rapaxOn : we have ré- 
ANenov Tapaacey, like proelia miscere or 
confundere, Plat. Rep. 567A, and éy- 
kAhpara rapazev, Plut. Them. 5 (Bl.). 

~ 6. Keérrudos: the president of the 
Council, a Thessalian of Pharsalus. 

7. ovx HAGov: e.g. Thebans and 
Athenians, and doubtless others. 

8. ot8év érolovv: see Aesch. 129. 
—tls thv émotcav...qyov (sc. Td 
wpayyuara), took measures at once, 
against the coming meeting (autumn 
of 339), to put things (i.e. the war) 
into the hands of Philip as commander. 
See IX. 57, ol Mev ép hyads Rryov ra 

mpayhara, ol 5 éwt bidurrop. 
--g. ot kareokevacpévor (pass.), chose 
with whom arrangements had been 
made. 

10. wéAat trovypol: 
brd woddwv kal rovnpav. 

Demosthenes distinctly implies that 
Cottyphus was made general at the 
spring meeting, but that, after a mere 


cf. § 1587, 


pretence of war, intrigues at once 
began for superseding him by Philip 
at the autumnal meeting (els rip 
ércotoay Ilvdalav). Aeschines, on 
the contrary, whose whole object is 
to show that a real Amphictyonic 
war was intended, with no help or 
thought of help from Philip, and to 
represent Philip’s final appointment 
as commander as a remote after- 
thought, states that no action was 
taken against the Amphissians in the 
spring, but that a special meeting was 
called before the regular autumnal 
IIvAala, to take such action (124). 
At this special meeting, which Athens 
and Thebes refused to attend (Aesch. 
126—128), Cottyphus was chosen 
general, (according to Aesch.) while 
Philip was “away off in Scythia” 

and after a successful campaign the 
Amphissians were fined and their 
offending citizens were banished. But 
they refused to submit; and finally, 
“a long time afterwards ” (1ro\A@p 
xpévw vorepov), a second expedition 
became necessary “after Philip’s 
return from his Scythian expedition ” 

—he does not even then say that 
Philip was actually made general! 
See Hist. §§ 61—63. 
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§ 152. 2. atrots elodépev... in the early autumn of 339 B.C., and 


Setv, they must themselves (ipsos) pay 
taxes. 

4. %«etvov aipeto Oar: this alter- 
native was one of the mpogddcecs 
eddoyou (§ 152!) for choosing Philip. 

6. waped Pav (sc.elow TvdAwr) : cf. 
§ 35°. 

: éppdcbar dpdcas mwodAd, Jid- 
ding many farewells (a long adieu): 
SO XIX. 248. Cf. €ppwoo, vale. 
*EAdtreav: when Philip had 
passed Thermopylae, he hardly made 
a pretence of entering into the war 
with Amphissa, for which he was 
chosen commander; and he soon ap- 
peared at the Phocian town of Elatea, 
which commanded the pass into 
Boeotia and “the road to Athens.” 
This move left no further doubt as 
to his real intentions. Aeschines says 
(140) of Philip’s sudden movement, 
Tov wédenov bv wpdbrepoy étjracev éx 
THS Xwpas THs BowrGy (i.e. the Pho- 
cian war), Tovroy mdXduy Tov avdrov 36- 
Aepvor (i.e. a similar sacred war) ériyye 
did rhs Pwxldos én’ avras ras OrBas. 
“ Philip must have been made general 


H 


probably seized Elatea in the late 
autumn or early winter; so that the 
campaign lasted about eight or nine 
months until the battle of Chaeronea 
in August or September 338. <A 
“winter battle” is naturally men- 
tioned in § 2166. The startling effect 
at Athens of the news from Elatea 
is described in §§ 1609 ff. 

§ 153. 2. ped’ qpadv eyévovro, 
Joined us.—aomep Xepdppous, like a 
winter torrent: most of the rivers of 
Greece are nearly or quite dry the 
greater part of the year, and in the 
winter and spring are often filled by 
rushing torrents. Many of these, 
when dry, still serve as paths over 
the mountain passes. Similar simple 
comparisons are @omep védos, § 188° 
(cf. vuxrt édocxds, Il. 1. 47); worep 
wvedpa, § 308%, 

3. Grav todto ro mpayp: we 
might say “7s whole thing, but with 
far less dignity. 

4. viv, as it was, in fact, opposed 
to ef uh weréyrwoarv: cf. § 133'.—1d 
Y €alvnys, for the moment. 
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AHMOZOENOY2 


elra pévTot, Kat doov Kal &’ dvopa, cai Sv eye. 

\ , \ ‘ “a \ \ , 9 
dos 6€ wou Ta Soypara TaidTa Kai Tovs ypdovous év ols 
id 4 7? INA ¢€ UG , > e 
éxaota tmémpaxta, iv eidnte nrika Tpaypal 7 
\ \ , 9 ef U b] 6d 
papa Keparyn tapafao’ aitn Sixnv ovK &dwxev. 
Aéye poe Ta Soypara. 


AOTMA AM®IKTYONON. 


[Emi tepéws KAetvaydpov, éapivys mvAaias, eoke rots 
muAayopos Kal Tots ouvédpois trav “Apdixrvdvwy Kal ro 
Kowa tov Apudixtvovwry, éredn ‘Apduocets éxtBaivovow 
éxi THv iepavy xwpav kal omeipovot Kai Booxjpact Katavée- 
povow, éreAeivy trovs muAaydpouvs Kai Tovs ouvédpous, Kal 
arndats duraBety rods Gpovs, kat dmeireiy Tos “Apdic- 
gevot Tov AoiroU pH ércBaivery. | 


ETEPON AOPMA. 


["Ezi iepéws KAeuvaydpov, éaptvps mvAaias, eoge Trois 
mvAayopos Kal Tots ovvédpots tav “Apdixtdvwv Kal Te 
Koo Tov ‘Apdixtvove, ered) of €€ “Apdicons thy iepav 
Xwpay KaTavelpapevor yewpyovot kat Booxypata ve“ovat, Kal 
KwAVOpEvol TOUTO Toleiv, Ev Tots GmAOLs TapayevopevoL, TO 


“A e 
Kowov Tov “EXAnvwv cuvédpiov Kexwrvcaot peta Bias, - 


‘ € 
Twas O€ Kal TETpAYpaTiKaGl, TOY OTpaTTyoOV TOV npNLEvov 
“A ¢ ) A 
Tav ‘Apdixrvovwy Korrudov rov ‘Apxdda mpeoBevoat mpos 
‘ , ~ ~ 

@idurmov tov Maxeddva, cat dfovv iva BonPyon Toe Te 
"ArodAwve Kal Tois “Apdixrvociy, drws py weplidn vo TH 

v s “Ap phy mepidy wre Tov 


elra...80 dué, lit. dat besides, Aeschines was ruddyopos. 
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5 





10 


and so far as depended on any one 
man, also through me: the former 
xal connects dcov...dvdpa to elra. 

7. Séypara ratra are Amphicty- 
onic decrees about the Amphissian 
affair.—rovs yxpdvovs: we see from 
§ 15514 that this was an official state- 
ment from the records, showing that 
these decrees were passed when 


8. fh prapd Keadh: cf. XXI. 117, 
kal ratr &deyev 7 usapda Kal dvacdhs 
aurn xepadry éteAnr\uOds «.7.d., and 
XIX. 313. 

9. tapd&fac: we should express 
tapdiaca by the leading verb, and 
dlknv obx €dwKxev by without being 
punished, With rpdypara rapdiaca 
cf. § 151° and note, 
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“ § 156. 


= 


TTEP! TOY =TESANOY 


“a , ; A 4 
doeBav “"Apdiccéwy tov Oedv wAnpperovpevov’ Kai dStore 
a a e ° , 
avTov OTpaTnyov avToKpaTopa atpotvTat of EAAnves ol pere- 
A “~ 3 ij 
xXovresetod ovvedpiov tav “Apdixrvovuv. | 


Aéye 5% Kal tous ypdvous év ols tadr’ éyiyvero: 
etal yap Kal’ obs érruNayépncev obTos. | 


XPONOI. 

[ Apxwv Mvyobeidys, pyvis avOeotnpiavos exry éri 
déxa. | 

Ads 8% tTHv emicrorAnv fv, as ovy trjKovov oi 
@nBaio, wéurret mpos Tous év IleXotrovvncw cuppa- 
yous 6 Diruros, iv ednre kai ex tavTns capes Ste 
Thy bev adrnOn mpddhaciw tTav Tpayuatwv, TO TadT’ 
émt tiv ‘EXddba kai trols @nBatous xai tpas mpar- 
Tel, amexpumteto, Kowa dé Kal Tois "A udixtvoce 
8cEavra troeiy mpocerroveito. 
TavtTas Kal Tas mpodhaces avT@ Tapacyev ovTOS Hv. 
Aye, 

ENISTOAH. 

[Bacwrets Maxeddvwy Birdtrmos TeAorovynciwy trav év 
TH Tuppaxia Tois Snusouvpyots Kai Tots auvédpots Kat Tots 
GAAots ovppdyots maou yaipecy. 
pevor ‘OforAa, Karotxodyres év “Audioon, tAnupedotow eis 
To lepov Tov 'ArdAAwvos Tod év AeAgois kai Thy lepay yopay 
épxopevor pO GrrAwv AenrAarovor, BovrAopat To Heo pel 
I, od tbarfxovov: this 


99 
réye. 15 
166 
5 
o 6€ Tas adoppas 
157 
€zretd ~Aoxpot of xaXov- 
5 


cupwonrepery (sc. Urdpxovel co Era 


must refer to a refusal of the Thebans, 
before the seizure of Elatea, to join 
Philip in an expedition against the 
Amphissians, against whom he pro- 
fessed to be marching: see § 1527, 
ws éxt rh» Kippatay. 

2. ouppdxous: i.e. the Arcadians, 
Eleans, and Argives. See Isocr. v. 
74, ‘Apyeion 5€ xal Mecohno cal 
MeyandomoNrat kal roy ddAAwWY ToANO? 


por), and Dem. 1X. 27. See Hist. 
§§ 41, 42. 

6. Kowa: cf. coeds rpopdces, §§ 
1474, 1581-8.—rots "Apduxtiogr 56- 
favra, Amphictyonic decrees, & Tots 
Aug. edokev. Cf. II, 14, Td mrorety 
éOdXev td ye Sébtavra. The older 
Athenian decrees began with ¢d¢te r7 
BovdAy cal rp Shuw. cae, 


ea 2 OY 
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§ 158. 2. 


AHMOSOENOY2 


e “a ” \ > 4 \ 7 4 ~ ? 
ipov Boneiv xat duvvacGar rovs mapaBaivovras te Tov év 
?pwros eboeBov* wore cuvavTare peta Tov OTAwy eis THY 
Dwxida, Exovres Erioitiapov Wpepav TeTTapaKovTa, Tod éve- 
JTOTOS pyvos Awou, ws Hpels dyopev, ws S& "APnvato, Bon- 
N a e N , ? A \ N , 
Spop@vos, ws 5 KopivOcot, ravnpov. rots & wy cvvayTycact 

‘N 4 a X v4 e a 4 
mavonpel xpnoopeOa [rots d& cupBovdAots Hyiv Ketpevors | 
ériLnpios. evtuxeire |. 

‘Opa? Sri devyer tas idias mpopdoas, eis 5é ras 
‘Apdixtvovinas Kxatadevye. ris odv 6 TabTa oup- 
TapacKevacas avT@; Tis o Tas Tpopacas TavTas 
evdors ; TIS 0 TOV KAKOV TOV yeyernudrwv padioT 

” > ? N 4 4 Ww 
aitios ; ovy ovTos; pn Toivuy RéyeTe, B avopes 
> @ a ‘ e eyo e VN a / ra) 
A@nvaiot, wepucvres ws ud’ Eevos TotavTa Térrovlev 
» ‘EAAds avOpwmrrov. ody id’ évds, AAN’ UIr0 TOAD 
Kal Tovnpav tav tap éxdoTos, ® yn Kal Beol: dv 
els ovtocl, dv, ef pndév evraBnOevta TarnOes etzretv 
déot, obK av oKvnoat eywye KoLvoy ANITHpLOY TOV 
a > 9 , e , 3 a 2 , 
peTa TavT atoAwACTwY aTravTwY eiTreiv, avOpwrrr, 
TOT@V, TOAEWY* O Yap TO oTréppa Tapacywr, obTOS 
TOV divTeY KaK@v aitios. bv Grrws tot’ ovK evOs 


"Apdixruovixds: see 


— 


O 


158 


169 


a man who has sinned against the 


§§ 1473, 156. —karadebye, takes ref- 
uge, opposed to pevyet (1), shuns. 

3. mpoddoers évBovs : cf. Thuc. II. 
87 (end), obx évidcopev xpdpaccw 
ovdert KaK@ yevéoOa. 

. py Adyere wepurdvres, do not go 
about and tell, 

6. th évds AvOpedqov, i.e. by 
Philip: cf. els dvip (of Philip), x1x. 
64. Philip (he says) could never have 
accomplished his purpose, had he not 
had such accomplices as Aeschines. 
Notice the effective collocation in 7 
‘EAAds dvOpwrrov. 

§ 159. 2. pndev eddAaBnOévra, 
withoue reserve. 

:+'3. kowov GAurfpiov, a common 
ct6rse and destroyer, An &dtTHpios is 


Gods and is thereby under a curse, 
which curse he transmits to others 
with whom he has to do; also an 
avenging divinity: cf Aen. IT. 573, 
Troiae et patriae communis Erinnys 
(of Helen). See Andocides I. 130, 
131. ‘AdAdorwp is similarly used in 
both senses: see § 2965, xIX. 305; 
see also Aeschyl. Eum. 236, déyou 
dé rpevyev@s AXdoropa (one who has 
already been purified); Pers. 354, 
pavels dddorwp } xaxds daluwy wobéy, 
Aeschines twice Gite 131, 157) calls 
Demosthenes rs ‘EAAdSdos ahraptos 
(see Blass). 

6. tav dbvTev Kkakxav (so 2), of 
the harvest of woes: without xaxoyp, 
which many omit, we should have 
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WS Eorkev, eoTiy Trap! Upiv ™po THS adnOeias. 
LupBéeBnxe Tolvuy MOL TOY KATA TIS Tratptdos 160 

TOUT@ men paryneven inrapéry els & TovTots évavTiov- 
Pevos avTos TemoNlTevpat adiyOar: & TodAAa@V pev 
évex dv eixot@s aKkovoaité pou, padtora 8 Ste 
aicxypdv eat, @ avdpes ’AOnvaior, et eyo pév TA 5 
épya Tav vmép Uuav Tovey VTréueva, Umets be unde 


ToUs AOyous auTav avéFedOe. 


the common saying about the harvest. 
Cic. Phil. 11. 22. 55 perhaps supports 
kak®v: ut igitur in seminibus est 
causa arborum et stirpium, sic huius 
luctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti.— 
dv: object of both /dévres and dme- 
orpdgnre: the latter becomes tran- 
sitive in the passive, like oBéw, 
éxt@rAhoow, etc. 

8. mpd Tis GAnBelas: i.e. so as to 
conceal the truth from you. 


§§ 160—226. The orator now 
passes to his own agency in opposing 
the joint plot of Aeschines and Philip. 
See introductory note on §§ 126—226. 
After speaking of the enmity between 
Athens and Thebes, which men like 
Aeschines +hhad encouraged (§§ 160— 
163), he gives a graphic account of 
the panic excited at Athens by Philip’s 
seizure of Elatea, and of the inanner 
in which he took advantage of this 
emergency to bring Athensand Thebes 
to a better understanding and even to 
an alliance against the common enemy 
(§§ 168—226). Into this account 
he introduces (§§ 189—210) a most 
- eloquent and earnest defence of the 
whole line of policy in opposition to 
Philip which Athens had followed 
chiefly by his advice. He pleads that 
Athens, with her glorious traditions, 
could have taken no other course, 
even if she had seen the fatal defeat 


opav yap éyo @n- 161 


at Chaeronea in advance. This is the 
most eloquent and impassioned pas- 
sage in the oration; and it is addressed 
not merely to the court, but to the 
whole people and to future ages. 

§ 160. 4. dxovoaite: this read- 
ing, though it has slight Ms. authority, 
is necessary here, with évex’ dy in Z 
and L. 2 often has e for ae or am 
for e, from their identity in later pro- 
nunciation. 

5, 7- TO typa...rovg Adyous: che 
actual labours, contrasted with merely 
listening to the account of them. Cf. 
Adyw and ra %pya, Thuc. 1. 22. 

The orator introduces this continu” 
ation of his political history in an 
apologetic way, as in § 110° he pro- 
fessed to leave it doubtful whether he 
should speak at all of these later acts, 
Td péyiora...... wempayuevwy (see 
note). This is a part of the skilful 
device by which he divides the long 
account of his public life, while at the 
same time he reminds the court that 
the brilliant passage which follows is 
over and above what is needed to 
defend Ctesiphon (see § 1261), and 
asks their attention to it as a personal 
favour to himself. 

§ 161. ‘The orator recurs to the 
critical moment in the relations of 
Athens and Thebes, when both were 
astounded by the sudden seizure of 
Elatea, and the great question was 
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Bawous cyedov S€ Kai buds bro Tov Ta DirtrTov 
dpovovvtwy Kai SuepOappéevwrv tap éxatépors, 6 pev 
hv appotépos hoBepov cat duraxijs woAANs Seopevor, 
To tov Didimmov eav av€averOat, wapopavtas Kati 

> \ 3 A , > 4 \ \ \ 
ovde nal’ év dudrarTopevous, eis. EyOpav 5é Kai To 
MpoaKpovery AAANXOLS ETOLMwWS EXOVTAS, OTTwS TOUTO 
fn yévorto trapatnpav SietéXovy, ovK ato THs éwav- 
Tov yvauns pmovoy TavTa cuudépety VTrorkapBavwnv, 
GAN et6as Apiotopavta kai wadiv KiBovAov travra 
Tov xpovov Bovropevous mpakar ravtnv thy dirtay, 

\ \ “” w” 4 3 4 e~ “~ 
Kal Tept TOY AAAwWY TOAAAKIS aVTLNEYOVTAS EaUTOLS, 

” a a 4 
TovO omoyvwpovovvtas det. ods ov Cartas per, @ 


162 


xivabos, KoNaKxevwv TrapnKorovOeas, TeOvewTwv 8 ovK 5 


whether Thebes would join Philip 
against Athens, or Athens against the 
invader. 

I. 6pév: with rapoparras (5), pu- 
Aarropévous, and éxovras (M.T. 904). 

2. td Téav...dtepOappévwv: ex- 
pressing the agency by which the 
condition described in mapop@vras 
etc. was effected, as if the participles 
were passive. 

3. wap ékarépois, i.e. in each 
city. For Athens the great danger 
was that her old enmity against Thebes 
might prevent her from taking the 
only safe course, union with Thebes. 
For Philip’s way of working in such 
cases, see § 61. Dissen contrasts rap’ 
éxatépos, apud utrosque seorsim, 77 
each city, with duorépors (4), utrisque 
simul, doth. 

5. 7d...avfdver Bat: appositive to 
the omitted antecedent of 6 (3), which 
is the object of rapopdvras etc. 

Straws rotro (7d mpooKpovery) pH 
yévoiro (so 2 and L}): most Mss, 
have the more common ‘yevjoerat 
(M.T. 339, 340). 

8. waparnpav SieréX\ovv, J kept 
continual watch, 


9g. taitra: the policy of friendship 


with Thebes (ravrny rhy girlav, § 
1622), implied in d4ws roiro uh yévoiro. 

§ 162. 1. “Aptoroddvra (see § 
705), a leading statesman of the earlier 
period and a strong friend of Thebes. 
Aesch. says of him (III. 139), wAe’orov 
xpdvoy Thy Tov Bowridfey vropelvas 
airlav.—BiBovdow (cf. § 70°): see 
Grote xI. 387. 

2, BovAopévovs and cpoyvwpo- 
votvras (4) are imperfect, past to 
eldws and dceréXouy: but advriréyorras 
(3), though they opposed one another, 
is present to duoyv., to which it is 
subordinate.—ravrny thy dirlav: 
the friendship for Thebes during the 
oppressive Spartan supremacy, which 
appeared in the aid privately sent by 
Athens to Thebes when she expelled 
the Spartan garrison from the Cadmea 
in 379 B.C. This friendship was 
broken after Leuctra in 371. See § 
984 and note. 

5. wapynxoAovGets is more than you 
were one of their followers; it means 
you followed them round or hung on 
fo them in a servile way. Eubulus 
was one of the cuviyyopo who sup- 
ported Aesch. at his trial for rapampec- 
Bela (Aesch. 11.184). The anonymous 
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atcBave xatnyopav: & yap Twepi @nBaiwy émitipas 
Euol, ExeivwVY TroAU PaAAOY 7 EwoU KaTNYOpEs, TOV 
TpOTEpov  e€yw TavTny THY cumpaytay Soxipacap- 
Twv.| arr €éxeio’ erradvem, Ste TOV év ‘Appicon 163 
TOAELOY TOUTOU [eV Towjeavros, oummepavapevay dé 
fav BAXdkwv Tar ouvepyav avuT@ THY 7 pos OnSatous 
282 €yOpav, cvvéBn tov Dirditrrrov erOeiv ef’ Huds, obtrep 
&vexa TAS TOES OUTOL aUVEKpOVOY, Kal EL uy TTrpoEE- 5 
avéotnpevy puixpov, ovd avarafeiv av novvi,Onpev: 
obrw péypt méppw mponyayov obta. év ols 8 Hr’ 
non Ta Wpos AAAHAOUS, TovTOVL TAY >rndiopaTwV 
axovoavTes Kal TOV aTroKpicewy cicecOe. Kai pot 
Aeye TavTa AaBowv. 10 
WHOISMA. 
("Ei dpxovros “Hporiov, pynvis éAadynBorrZvos extn 164 
POivovros, pvdAjs mpuravevovons "EpexOy‘dos, BovAys xal 
oTparnyav yvwpyn, eredy Birurmos as pev KaTeiAnPpe ores 


tov doTuyerovwy, Twas O€ mopbel, Keparaiw S& éxi TH 


Life of Aeschines makes himaclerk cf. Plat. Rep. 467 B, wovHoat cal rv 


to both Eubulus and Aristophon. 
6. d...émrimds: the charge of 
favouring Thebes in the terms of the 


alliance in 339—338 B.c. (Aesch. 
141—143). a8 

§ 163. 1. éxeto’, i.e. fo the main 
point. 


2. TWorhoravTos, cuprepavapevoy : 
ovp- implies that, while Aesch. got 
up the Amphissian war by himself, 
he had active helpers in stirring up 
enmity at Athens against Thebes. 
When all was ready, Philip ginal 
at Elatea (é€A\Oety ep ‘pas, 4): 

§ 1683, 

5. el ph...paxpdv, tf we had not 
roused ourselves a little too soon (for 
the success of the plot) : pexpdv chiefly 
affects wpo-. 

6. dvadaPety, Zo recover (intrans.): 


GdAnv wédruv addvvarov dvadaBetr. 

7. otrw with uéxpe réppw, so far. 
—mmpofhyayov, carried it, i.e. the 
quarrel with Thebes. 

8, 9. Wydiopdrov, atroxploeov: 
as these documents were quoted to 
show the enmity between Thebes and 
Athens at the time of Philip’s invasion, 
the Yndlopuara were probably Athe- 
nian decrees enacting measures hostile 
to Thebes, and the rep'ies were re- 
monstrances or retaliatory measures 
on the part of Thebes. Nothing could 
be more absurd than the two decrees 
against Philip and the two letters of 
Philip which appear here in the text. 
See § 1687, where Philip is said to 
have been ‘elated (émapGels) by the 
decrees and the replies, i.e. by the evi- 
dence of hostility which they showed. 
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"Artixnvy wapacKevaferat mapayiyverba, rap ovdév 7yov- 
‘A e La , ‘\ ‘ @ o 3 
pevos Tas Wuerepas ovvOynKas, Kai Tovs opKouvs Avety €Emt- 
Badderar xai rHv cipnvyv, wapaBatvwy Tas Kowvas moTels, 
550 0at 17 BovAy kai ro Sypw wéurewy xpos abrov mpeoBes, 
~ \ 
oirives att@ SuaArdfovrat Kai wapaxadécovow aitov podiora 
pev Thy pos Huas Spdvouy Suarnpelv Kai ras ovvOynKas, ei de 
“Q N N , aA 4 a , N XN 
py, mpos To BovrAevoacOa Sovvat yxpovoy TH wOXE Kal Tas 
dvoyas moujoacOa péxpt Tov OapynAwvos pynvds. npeOnoav 
éx tis BovAjs Zipos ‘Avayvpacws, EvOvdnpos PvAdowos, 
U 2 a 
Bovrayopas ‘AXwrexy Ger. | 


ETEPON WHOISMA. 


[(E Q » ‘H , ‘ a cd Q 
mi apxovros Hporvdov, pnvos povvuxtivos vy kal 
véa, woAeuapxyov yvw €rreton Dire eis dAAoTpLoryra 
2, Todepdpyou yvapyn, ered Pidurzos els pidryt 
@nBaiovs mpos Hpas émtBdrAetor kataoTHoat, TapecKevacrat 
8 kai wavtTi To oTparevpatt mpos Tors éyytota THs ’ArriKis 
mapayiyvesOa. torovs, rapaBaivwy tas mpos Buas drap- 
t2 .) “ Q 4 ed , a “ Q “a 5 4 
xovoas atta avvOynxas, 5e50x6a. ty Bovdy kai ro dypwo 
TépWat mpos av’tov KypuKa Kal mpeoGets, oirives aktwoovor 
Kal trapaxadécovew aitrov rowjcaca tas dvoxas, orws 
évdexou.evus 6 Spuos BovAevoyrat* Kai yap viv ov KéKpiKeE 
Bonfeiv ev ovdevi trav perpiwv. ypeOnocav éx THs BovAjs 
Neapxos Ywowopuov, ToAvxpatns “Emidpovos, xai xypvé 
» 2 A , 
Evvouos “AvadAvorios €x tod dypov. | 


Aéye 6% xal tas atroxpices. 


ATIOKPIS1IS, A@HNAIOTLS. . 

[Buotrets Maxeddvwv Birurros "APyvaiwy ty BovAg Kal 
TH Snpw xaipev. nv pev dw apis elyeTe Tpos Huas aipectv, 
OvK ayvod, Kai Tiva. orovdnv roveiobe mpooxarécacOa Bov- 
Aopevot Werradovs kai OnBaiovs, ér & kai Bowwtovs * BéATiov 
5 atrav dpovowvrwv Kai py Bovropévwr éd’ byiv rorjoacbat 
Thv éavTay aipecty, dAAG Kata TO GuUdéepoy ioTapevev, Vvov 
€€ troorpops dmooreiAavtes tpeis mpds pe mpeofes Kal 
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§ 168. 1. 
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ta “A a ‘ “ > “ > a > 
Kypuka. ovvOnkav pyvynpovevete Kal Tas avoxyas aiteiaGe, Kat 

32 Qn e > 2 ban 4 > N Lg 3 , ”~ 
ovdey th Huav mwetAnupEAnpeEvor. yw pévTOL axovoas TOV 
mpeoBevrav ovyKxataribepat Tots mapaxoAoupevots Kai Erotpos 
eiyt movecoOot Tas dvoxas, av wep Tos ovK d6pI2s ovpPov- 
Aevovras tpiv maparéepWavres THS TpoanKovons arysias afw- 
ante. eppwole. | 


ATIOKPIS1I3 @HBAIOIS. 


A , , Ld “ a ‘\ 
[BawAebs Maxedovoy Pidurros OnBaiwv ™H Bovdy Kal 
~ “” 2 

To Sypw xaipev. €xouiodunv tHv map tpov éemoroAnv, 
WS POL THY Guovolay dvaveovcbe Kai TH ecipnynv GYTws pol 
movetre. muvOdavopat pevror dure macav itpiv "AOnvaior 
mporpépovtat tArotipiay, PBovrAdpevot twas ovyKataivous 
yevéobat Tots tw uirav rapaKxadovpévots. mpoTEpov péev ody 

ea ? > A a ? , a 2 , 
tay KareyiyvwoKxov éri to pedAew meiBecOa rais éxeivwy 

a “ a a > 

€Ariot kal émaxoXovbely airav ty mpoapéce. viv O ém- 
A € A A \ e A ? 4 > + A“ a 
yvovs tuds ra mpos Huds éeCytnxoras exetv eipnvyv paddAov 7 
a e 7 2 a , 4 ‘ a c¢ a 
tais érépwv éraxoAovbeiy yvapats, noOnv Kai paAdov tpas 
ératv® Kara ToAAG, padtota 8 eri two Bovrcticacba epi 

, 9 , NS oa \  ¢€ a ow > 2 47g 
toiTwy dodad€orepoy kai Ta mpos Has exew év eivoia’ omep 
ov puxpav tpiv olcew €AriLw pomyv, eav Tep Emi Tavrns 


pevyte THS mpobécews. Eppwoe. | 


Odtw S:abeis 6 Dirurmros tas mores pds AAAN- 
Aas Oia TOUTWY, Kal TOUTOLS eTapOeis TOS WHhic pact 
kal tails amroxpicecty, hKrev Exwv THY Svvapty Kal THY 
’"Enrateav xaréraBev, ws ovd' ay et te yévoit ert 


otrw: as the docu- 
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167 


10 


168 


is very rare and generally doubtful: 


ments showed. 

4. @3 0v8 Gv...cuprvevedvroy dv, 
i.e. feeling (ws) that under no possible 
ctpcumstances would the Thebans 
and ourselves become harmonious: 
cuumvevodyrwy ay represents gup- 
wvevoaev dy. The mss. all have 
cuumrvevodyvrwy dv, which Bekker re- 
tains, The future participle with apy 


but here it would represent the future 
optative with ad», for which there is 
no recognized authority. Moreover, 
the future of rvéw is not rvetow, but 
wvevocouat Or Wvevcovmar, and this 
should be decisive (see Veitch). See 
M.T. 216; and for the repetition of 
dv, 223. 
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‘ \ ‘ 4 > 9 Lod s 4 ” ‘ 
pv Tov Tote cusBavt ev TH TroAEL OopuBov tate pev 
54 \ 3’ > , G’ cd > Av \ ’ 
dtravres: pixpa 8 axovca? duws [avta ta] avay- 


KQLOTATQA. 


‘Eotépa pev yap Hv, Hee & ayyéAAwv tis ws 169 


ToUs TpuTavets ws "EXdTeva KaTelAnTTAL. 


Kal pera 


fe! e N > \ b] A \ Le) 
TavtTa oi pev evOus éEavactavrTes peTakv Sevmvobvtes 
TOUS T €K TOV CKNVOY TOV KaTAa THY ayopav é£Etpyov 
Kat Ta yéppa évetriumpacay, ot Sé TOs aTpaTnyous 5 


7. pixpd dvayxasérara (so 2 and 
L!) : see § 1264 and note. Most Mss. 
give avra ra dvayxacérara here, per- 

_ haps correctly. 

~ §§$ 169—180. Here follows the 
famous description of the panic in 
Athens when the news of the seizure 
of Elatea arrived, and of the meeting 
of the Assembly which was suddenly 
called to consider the alarming situa- 
tion. This is a celebrated example 
of dtar’mrwosis, vivid delineation. 

“ § 169. 1. The succession of tenses, 
hy, xe (had come), and xarelAnwrat 
(the direct form for the indirect), 
makes the narrative lively and pictur- 
esque at the outset. Much would have 
been lost if he had’said #AOe 5 ayyéd- 
Awy Tis WS KaTELANUMEVD Eln. — OS TOUS 
mpurdveg: the message came to the 
Prytanes, the fifty senators of one of 
the ten tribes, who for their term of 
one-tenth of the year represented the 
authority of the state. Their office 
was the 06)os or oxids, a round building 
with a cupola in the dyopd, adjoining 
the Senate-house andthe unrpgyorwith 
its record-ofice. There the émiordrns 
of the Prytanes was expected to spend 
his whole day and night of office, 
with a third of the Prytanes whom 
he had selected (Arist. Pol. Ath. 44°), 
so as to be accessible in emergencies 
like the present; and there the state 
provided meals for all the Prytanes. 
‘The 06dos is distinct from the ancient 


Prytaneum or City Hall, where cer- 
tain privileged persons (delovror) had 
their meals at a public table, to which 
ambassadors and other guests of the 
state were sometimes invited. 

4. Tovs...coxynvev: cf. § 444. 

5. Ta yéppa, probably the wicker- 
work with which the booths (exjvac) 
in the market-place were covered. 
The word can mean also anything 
made of twigs, and is used of a wicker 
fence which enclosed the éxxAynola 
(see Harpocr. under yéppa, and LIX. 
go). But the close connection of the 
two clauses, drove out those in the 
booths and burnt the yéppa, shows 
that the yéppa which were burnt were 
taken from the booths. Otherwise 
there is no reason for driving the 
poor hucksters out at all. If it is said 
that this was done to prepare for the 
“monster meeting” the next morn- 
ing, we must remember, first, that the 
Assembly was held in the Pnyx, not 
in the dyopd; and, secondly, that 
there was to be a meeting of the 
Senate before that of the Assembly, 
which would give time enough to 
make all necessary preparations after 
daybreak. To suppose, further, that 
the bocths were torn to pieces ghd 
burnt on the spot after dark, merely 
to clear the dyopd, when there was 
no pressure of time, even if the place 
needed clearing at all, is to impute to 
the Prytanes conduct well worthy of 
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petevTéuTrovTo Kal TOV GaATIKTHY exaddovv: Kal Oo- 


puBov wAnpns Hv nH ToXLs. 


sig s / a a 
ty 8 tortepaig dpa tH 


e 4 e \ Ul \ \ > U bd) N 

nuepa ol péev TpuTavets THY BouvrAnVY Exaddovv Els TO 
285 BovAevTnpiov, vpeis 8 els THY exxAnolav éerropevedbe, 

Kat piv éxeivnv ypnuatioa Kal mpoBovArcvoat Tas 10 


o Onpos avw Kxabjro. 


kal peta Tadta ws 7rAOev 7 170 


BovAn nal amnyyetAav of mpuTaves Ta Tpocnyyer- 


madmen. Such a panic as this sense- 
less proceeding would have caused 
was surely the last object which these 
guardians of the state could have had, 
when they left their supper unfinished 
and hastened into the market-place. 
Their first object certainly was to 
secure a full meeting of the Assembly 
the next morning. It will be noticed 
that while some (cl uév) of the Prytanes 
were engaged in clearing the booths, 
others (of d¢) were summoning the ten 
Generals. The Generals and the Pry- 
tanes had the duty of calling special 
meetings of the Assembly (éxxAnalas 
ovyxAhrous): see Thuc. Iv. 11852, 
éxkAnolay 5é wowjoavras rods oTparn- 
yous xal rods mpurdves, and II. 591! 
(of Pericles), svAXovyor woujoas (ér1 5 
ésrparyye.). There can, therefore, 
be hardly a doubt that the two acts 
were connected with summoning the 
Assembly. To do this effectually it 
was necessary to alarm the whole of 
Attica immediately; and the natural 


- method for this was to light bonfires 


on some of the hills near Athens, 
which would be a signal to distant 
demes to light fires on their own hills, 
A fire on Lycabettus could thus give 
signals directly and indirectly to the 
whole of Attica, and probably this 
was understood as a call of the citizens 
to a special Assembly. As material 
for lighting signal fires might not 
always be on hand, it is likely that 
the dry covering of the booths struck 
the eyes of the Prytanes as they came 
out of their office, and that they took 


them in their haste for this purpose. 
Their high authority was needed to 
prevent resistance on the part of the 
owners of the booths. 

6. cadmiuKthv: to give signals with 
his trumpet. 

7. THv Povdhy exdrAovv: see Arist. 
Pol. Ath. 447, éredadv cuvaydyworr ol 
wpurdvecs Thy Bovdhy h roy Sjpoy. 

10. xpnparloas: kal rpoBovActoat, 
proceed to business and pass a vole 
(wpoBovrcupa). 

11. Gvw xaOffro, i.e. the people in 
their impatience were already seated 
in the Pnyx: d&vw shows that the 
Assembly sat on a hill, probably in 
the place now known as the Pnyx. 
See XXV. 9 and 20, rév djyuov els Thy 
éxxAnolav dvaBalvev. For the iden- 
tity of this famous place, see Crow in 
Papers of the American School at 
Athens, 1V. pp. 205—-260. 

§ 170. 1. as nAOev f BovAd, i-e. 
when, after the adjournment of the 
Senate, the senators entered the 
Assembly. 

2. darhyyeAav of mpurdves: the- 
fifty Prytanes were still the chief men 
in both Senate and Assembly, though 
at this time (certainly since 377 B.C.) 
the duty of presiding in both bodies 
was given to nine wpdedpor, who were 
chosen by lot each day from the sena- 
tors of the other nine tribes by the ém- 
ordrns ofthe Prytanes (Arist. Pol. Ath. 
447°), The mpéedpo. had an ém- 
orarns of their own, called 6 émiardrns 
Tav mpoédpwy (Aesch. 111. 39). This 
is the office held by Demosthenes in 
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80s Sixatov éotw nyeicOat. 


the last meeting of the Assembly 9. 
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Tous vonous dwrnv adinat, TavTnY KoWwnNY THS TaTpl- 
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autny éBovrecOe: et Sé Tow mMrovowrtdTous, of 
Tpltaxdovo.* et O€ TOS auddTepa TavTa, Kal evvous 
TH TOAEL Kai TOVGIOUS, OL PETA TAUTA TAS peydXas 
> ’ 3 U \ > 4 7 
émidcoas émidovres* Kal yap edvoia Kal trovT@ 
Tour émoincav. adr ws EolKev, éxeivos © KaLpos 
Kat 7 nuépa ‘Kelvyn ov povoy evvovy Kal mdovaLtov 
} > 9 , > \ \ @ 4‘ a ld 
avop €kaXel, AAA Kal TapHnKOXAOVOnKOTA TOS TrPAay- 
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Cg a > ¥ e \ , 4 
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5 


172 
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rov épotv0’ =Ss épel, the man to — 


before the departure of the second 
embassy in 346: see Aesch. III. 74. 
3. Tov fKxowra, the messenger who 
had brought the news about Elatea: 
cf, § 285, 
~ 4. tls dyopederv BotrAcrar; the 
regular formula for opening a debate : 
cf. § 1912, Aeschines (111. 2 and 4) 
laments the omission of the additional 
words, T@v Urép revrhKovra ern Yeyo- 
vorwy kal made év pépee Tay Ad\Awy 
*AOnvalwyv, the Solonic form, 


speak (M.T. 565): cf. § 285 8, 

§ 171. 5. ol rpraxdoro, che Three 
lTundred: see note on § 1034. 

6. d&pddtepa tratra: see note on 
§ 139). 

7. Tas peyddas emibdorets, the large 
contributions, made after the battle of 
Chaeronea (Hist. § 67): wera ratra 
refers to the events which ended in 
that battle. 

$172. 3. wapnkoAov0nkéra, one 
who had followed the track of events. 
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PaAXAOV NuEArEV 6 TL YP TroLeiy eiaecOat OVS Kyiv 


&eav cupBovrcvev. 


épdvny toivuyv odtos év éxeivy 1783 
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dvoiv &vex’ axovoate Tpocaydvres TOV vouY, EvOS MED, 


7 > IQa id / a“ , , 
iv etdnre Ste povos TaV AEyovTwY Kal TrOALTEVOMEVOY 
éya THY THS evvoias Taki ev Tois Seivois ovK ErLTrOV, 5 
GANA Kat Adywv Kal ypddwy éEntalouny ta dSdéov? 
e XV. e ” > a ”~ “a € , \ 54 
brép Umar év avtois trois hoPepois, érépou dé, Ore 
puxpov avadwa aves NpOvov TOAA@ pos TA ova 
ris dons TodtElas écer? Spareiporepot: 


Elsrov roitvuyv ott 


174 


“Tous pév ws Umapxovrev @nBatwv Dirorre | 
Alay OopuvBoupevovs ayvociy ta trapdvta mpaypal 
nyovpat: eb yap old br, et TOVM ovTws éTUyYyaveY 
” > a > \ ) , eS of a ee, ) 
EXOV, OUK AY auTOV nKovopev ev EXateig ovtTa, adr 5 


él Tols nueTépols opiois. 


See xIX. 257 (end), and Ev. Luc. i. 3 
wapnxodovdnkbrs Avwhev waco dxpt- 
Bos. 

8. odSev...elorerGar, i.e. was none 
the more likely to know. The best 
Mss. have Hueddev here and in § 1924, 
and &ueAXoyv in § 101 

§173. 1. ovros (pred. ), that "ae 
whom 6 xacpds...éxdrer (§ 1721): 

§ 282, obros evpédns. 

2. a...axotoare: relative as obj. 
of imperative, as we say which do at 
your peril. For this in ols@ 8 5pacov; 
and similar expressions, see M.T. 253. 

3. mMporoyxdévres Tov votv, aten- 
tively, cf. animum advertere. 

5. tHv...€dutrov, [ did not desert 
my post of devotion to the state, i.e. 
I was never guilty of Avworatia here. 
This military figure was a favourite of 
Demosthenes. See III. 36, uh wapa- 
Xwpety THs Tdkews Hy Uyiv ol mpdyovor 
THS aperfs...xarédirov; XV. 32, 33 
(with the figure often repeated); XIX. 
9, 29; XXI. 120, AeAorwévac THY Tov 


x4 4 (fa) ce 

OTL fEVTOL LY €ETOLLA 
dixalov rdiv. The same figure is 
seen in é&nrafounp (1. 6), in é&jracac 
(§ 197), é&nrdfero (§ 2177), éerazo- 
pévny Urép Uuav (§ 277"), and in é€é- 
Taos, a mustering (as of troops), @ 
call for (§§ 310', 320!’). Here there 
is always an idea of being counted in 
on one side or the other of some con- 
test.—evdvolas: see note on § 12, 

6. Adyov...€nrafépny (see last 
note), / was found ready (at my 
post), when the test came, speaking 
and proposing measures. 

8. WOAAG...eprreipdrepor, far more 
experienced for the future in the «hole 
administration of the state (mwon:telas). 

§174. 1. clwov dtu: introduc- 
ing a direct quotation (M.T. 711). 

2. as...Pirlrme, t1 the belief (as) 
that Philip can depend on the Thebans : 
cf. §§ 95%, 2283, 

POPNBePHAHONs, disturbed: cf. 
BopvBov, § 1698. 

tv... rotjonrat, i.e. to prepare 
Thebes for his appearance there as a 
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Tolnontat Ta év OnBais Heel, capas eTrioTapat. as 
& éyea”’ pny “ taita, axovoaté pov. éxeivos dcous 
) weicat ypnuacte OnBaiwy 4h eEatratncar évqy, 


bud b) / \ > 3» 3 > A bd 4, 
atravras evtpémiatat: tovs 8 am’ apyns avOectnKe- 


Tas avt@ kal vov évaytiovpévovs ovdayas Treicat 
Sivarat. ti odv Bovrgeralt, kal tivos eivexa THVv 
’"Erdreav xate(dndev ; wryoiov Sivapw SeiEas Kal 
TWapactnaas Ta Gra TOUS pév EavTOU dirous émrapar 
kal Opaceis rroujcat, tous 6 évavtiovpévous Kata- 
TrHEaL, iv Hh avyxepyowor poPyOevres a viv ovK 
€0éXovaw, } BracOaouv. et ev Tolvuy mpoaipnodpeO” 


‘nueis”’ Ebnv “ év T@ Tapovtt, ei te SVTKONOY TéITpa- 


KkTat @nBaiors mpos nuas, TovtTov peyvncOar kal 
am@ioteiy avTois ws év TH TaV eyOpav odor pepicr, 
mpatov pev ay evdEarto Didtrmos totnooper, elra 
doBodpat wn, wpocdeEapevwv tav viv avOcatnKdTwv 
QUT@ Kal MLA YOu Tavtwv diliTTicavTw@r, Eis THY 
"Arricny EXOwow apdotepo. dav pévroa reacbnr 
€uol Kal mpos TH cKoTElv AAA pH piroverKeiy rept 
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friend: cf. edrpémiora (i.e. edrpemets 
wemolnrat), § 175 4. 

§ 175. 6. wAnolov Sivapiv Selgas, 
by making a display of force in thetr 
neighbourhood, Elatea being near 
enough to Thebes to make Philip’s 
presence there alarming. 

7, mapa (cf. érapfels, § 1687), 
with rocfoa and kararARiat, depends 
on BovXerat understood, this answer- 
ing rf BovNerar; as the following fv’... 
BiacOwouv answers Tlyos Evexa; 

§ 176. 1. et pév...arpoatpno dyed” : 
this most vivid form of future suppo- 
sition here expresses what the orator 
wishes to make especially prominent 
by way of warning and admonition, 
though it happens that this is not what 
he wishes or what actually occurs. It 
is an excellent case of Gildersleeve’s 


“minatory and monitory conditions ” 
(see Trans. of Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
for 1876, p. 13, and M.T. 447, with 
footnote). On the other hand, a» 
Kévroe weioOnr éyol (8) happens to 
express what he most desires and 
what actually occurs. Compare the 
antithesis of subjunctive and optative 
in §§ 147, 148, with notes. 

2. SboKxorov, unpleasant, euphe- 
mistic: cf. § 1898. 

. as év...pepl&s, looking at them 
(ws) tn the light of enemies. (M.T. 
864): cf. § 292° and III. 31, év drn- 
pérov... uépet. 

7. pd yvopy, 20 comsensu, 
&pddrepot, Thebans and Philip. 
9. mpos TH oxoreiv...yévnobe, 
devote yourselves to considering: cf. 
VIII. 11, mpds Tots rpdyyact ylyver Oar. 
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dy av rAéyw yevnobe, ola Kat ta Sdéovta rAéeyeuv 
ddEeav cat tov éfeotnxota Kivduvoyv th more Svadv- 
ce. Ti ovv dnl Seiv; mparov péev tov tTrapovT’ 
érravetvat poor, elra petabécOa xa poPeiaGat 
WavTas vmrép OnBatov: ToAv ‘yap Tov Seivav elo. 
mea éyyuTépw, kal mrporépois avtois éativ 6 Kivduvos ° 
éret é€eXOovras *EXevoivade tous év HrdtKia Kal 
Tous imméas SetEat Tract bmas avTors év Tois StrAOLS 
évtas, iva trois év @nBats dpovovor ta ipeérep’ &€& 
toouv yévntat TO trappnotafer Oa trepi tav Sixaiwr, 
Wodow drt, dowep Tos mwAovot Dirlrme thy 
matpica taper’ 5 BonOncovea Sivas év ’EXateia, 
ovr@ Tos wep THS eAevOepias aywriterPar Bovdo- 
pevas imapyed’ speis Eroipor nal BonOnoer’ éav tis 
ér’ avrous in. 
déka mpéoBeus, Kat trotjoat TovToUs Kupiovs peta 
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peTa Talta Yelpotovncat Kedrevw 178 


TaY oTpaTHyav Kal Tov mote Set Badilav éxeioe xal 


It, Sdfew...Scarvoev: sc. éuéd.— 
rov...rq mode: for this order of words 
see §§ 1902, 1978, 2208; and for the 
common order §§ 179’, 1884. 

§ 177. 2. peradéoOat, fo turn 
about, explained by goBeicOar vrép 
OnBalwy. 

*EXevotvaSe, to the plain of 
Eleusis, “ but no further, lest a friendly 
demonstration should pass for a men- 
ace at Thebes’’(Simcox). See note on 
§ 1788. This was a convenient place 
for the army to encamp, and they 
would be within an easy march of 
Thebes. The mountain road to 
Thebes by Phyle was more direct, 
but rougher and with no good camp- 
ing place.—rots év HAtklq: this term 
properly included.all citizens between 
18 and 60: see Arist. Pol. Ath. 42, 
. 4—6and 34—37. But those between 
18 and -20 always remained at home 
as ¢poupoi; while those between 50 


/ 


and 60 were not regularly called into 
service and served as dcairnral, or 
public arbiters (Arist. Pol. Ath. 53, 
20—37). Here the 1000 lwmeis are 
Secluded from of év WAukig. See also 
Lycurg. 39: al 5° édwldes tis owrn- 
plas rw Shuw év rots Urep wevrhxovra 
ern yeyovbor xabeor}Keray, i.e. when 
the news of the defeat at Chaeronea 
came, showing that those above fifty 
were not in the battle. 

7. & Yoov, om an equality with 
Philip’s friends, 

g. Tots mwdotor, fo those who 
would sell (conative): M.T. 25. 

12. twdpxeO’ Erowpor, you are 
ready at hand. 

§ 178. 2. worfira...ctparnyav, 
i.e. to give the envoys (by decree) 
concurrent authority with the board 
of generals. 

3. wore...dxetoe; this question is 
made a genitive with ro#. The sub- 
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mpooynpatos a&iov TAS Toews Tav’Ta Trpa~wpuev, av 
& dpa py ocupByn Katatvyeiv, éxeivor péev atrois 


ject of Badlfew is buds, the Athenian 
army. The embassy probably departed 
for Thebes at once, so as to lose no 
time in securing the confidence of the 
Thebans; but the army could not 
march further than Eleusis until it 
was invited by Thebes to cross her 
frontier. This was done in due time 
(§ 2151), after negotiations at Thebes 
(§§ 211—214). To facilitate this 
movement when the summons should 
come, the people were asked to 
empower the embassy at Thebes, 
in concurrence with the generals at 
Eleusis, to order a march to Thebes 
at any moment, and to decide all 
questions about the march itself (cis 
eres: 

Xpheacba. rH mpdypart, Zo 
sions the (diplomatic) dusizess. 
~ 6 rotry...vobv: this special call 
for close attention was made to excite 
the audience with the expectation of 
hearing just what the embassy was to 
ask of the Thebans, and to impress 
them the more by the unexpected 
answer ph detcdac OnBalwy unédér. 
It was indeed an unheard of thing 
for an embassy to be sent to a semi- 
hostile state in such an emergency, 
with no demands or even requests, 
but with an unconditional offer of 
military help whenever it might be 


asked for. Aeschines does not fail 
to misrepresent this noble act of De- 
mosthenes, and to criticise the course 
of the embassy: see III. 145, 7d 
BovAeurhprov Td THs woAEws Kal Thy dy- 
poxpatlav dpdnv Edabev bperduevos, cal 
pert huey kev els Oj Bas els rhv Kadpelay. 

9. év tots toxdrots, in extremis. 
—‘hpdv...rpoopwpévev (also with ws), 
on the ground that we foresee (the 
course of events) better than they (rd 
véXopv is omitted with 2): cf. 7d wy 
dvvacGat rpoopay, Plat. Theaet. 166A. 

10. tv...dpev St@xnpévor, that we 
may (then) have accomplished what 
we wish: the perfect subjunctive here 
and in |. 15 (9 Wem pay Kevov) is 
pie ene in time, in contrast 
to the simple future of mpd&wyev and 


. eyxad@ouw (M.T. 103). 
“12. 


wTpooxhparos, ground of ac- 
tion: xpboxnya is what appears on 


the outside, which may be either mere 
show or (as here) an honest exhibition 
of the truth. Cf. the double meaning 
of rpbpacis, ground of action or pre- 
text, in § 2255,—@v 8 apa, but if after 
all: cf. § 2788, 

13. katTaruxety, fo succeed (=ém- 
Tuxetv, Hesych.), acc. to Blass is not 
elsewhere found in classic writers. 
—atrots éyxadaouv, may have them- 
selves to blame. 


TEP! TOY STE®ANOY 


b] A wv “A b 4 e¢ Ha N A 
éyxara@ol av ti viv éEapapravwow, nuiv S& yndéev 
aicypov nde Tatrevov 4 Tempayuevov.” 

Tatra xai TwapatAnota TovTas eitrav KatéBnv. 
cuvetraivecavtwy dé ravT@v Kal ovdevds ElTroVTOS 
DJ A 3 \ b 9 \ “a > 4 \ 
évavtiov ovdév, ovK eltrov pév TavTa ovK &yparya Oe, 
ove eyparpa bev ovK érpéaBevaoa bé, ovd enpéa Bevoa 
pep oux éretca O€ @nBaiovs, arr’ amo Tis apyis 
dypt TAS TereuTAS dveEAAOOY, Kai Edwx’ ewavrov bpiv 
aTAGS Els TOUS TrEpleaTHKOTAS TH TroAE KLVOUVOUS. 
Kat por dépe TO arndioua TO TOTE yevopevon. 

Karo. tiva Bovra oé, Aioxyivn, cai Tiva épwavrov 
> 4 \ e 4 9 nw Uf 3 N \ 
éxeivny THv nucpay eva OG; Bovrer éuauTov peév, dv 
“A \ 4 A , 4 (4 
dy av Xodopovpevos kat diacvpwy Karéoas, Bat- 
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15 
179 


180 


§ 179. 1. Kal wapatrAfo.a: we 
have here only a single passage of 
what must have been one of the 
most eloquent speeches of Demuvs- 
thenes. 

3—5. otk elirov pév...OnBalovs: 
a most famous example of climax 
(xrtuat, ladder), in which the anti- 
theses of uév and dé give a wonderful 
effect. Each of the three leading 
negatives (ovk, ov5 , o0d ) introduces a 
pair of clauses of which the second is 
negative, and which as a whole it 
negatives. Thus the first ov« negatives 
the compound idea, / spoke, but pro- 
posed no measures, then the positive 
conclusion thus attained, J did pro- 
pose measures, is taken as an assump- 
tion in the next step. Without the 
help of wévy and dé the mixture of 
negatives would have made hopeless 
confusion. Quintilian (1X. 3, 55) 
thus translates the passage, skilfully 
using guidem for uév and sed for 5é: 
mon enim dixt quidem sed non scripst, 
mec scripst quidem sed non obit lega- 
tionem, nec obtt quidem sed non per- 
suast Thebants. 

7. GwdG@s, without reserve, abso- 


I 


lutely.—rovs...«tv8bvovs: for the order 
see ue on § 1764), 

8. 7d Whdiopa.. -yevdpevov: cf. 
‘ok. Ill. 25, mply ® rdv ‘Hy juoves 
vouov yevésOar, and II. 160, wotoy 
(vépov) yevéo Oar kwrdoas. 

§ 180. While the clerk is pre-~ 
paring to read the decree, the orator 
amuses the audience by a few jokes 
at his opponent’s expense. 

I. Kalrot, and now: cf. § 1231.— 
tlva BovAc...elvar 04 ; rn will 
you that I shall suppose you, and 
whom myself, to have been on that day ? 
elvac is imperfect infinitive (=#o@a) 
with 00, which in this sense takes the 
infinitive of indirect discourse: cf. 
Aesch. III. 163, BodAe ve 0 doBy- 
Ojvac; See M.T. 287, 288, with the 
discussion of Plat. Rep. 372 E. 

2. BovAa épautov: sc. 0d elvar ; — 
dv dv...nadtéoats, ie. as you would 
call me, etc. 

3. Bérradov: this nickname of 
Demosthenes, which the orator said 
was given him by his nurse (Aesch. I. 
126), probably referred to his lean 
and sickly look in childhood and 
youth. See Plut. Dem. 4. 
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rer oy, 


AHMOZOENOY 


aé 5€ und Apw Tov TUYOVTAa, AAAA TOVTwY 


TIA TOV ATO THS oKNVIS, Kpeo povrny i) Kpéovra 7 5 
dy ev Koddurp TOT Otvdpaov KAK OS erreTprpas ; ; 
TOTe TolvuY Kat éxeivoy TOV Katpov o Ilatameds eyo 
Barrados Oivoydov tov Koéwxidouv cov mdelovos 


akios ay éhavnv ty matpicr. 


ov péev ye ovdev 


ovdapov ypnopos Roba: ey bé ravl? dca mpoojKe 10 


Tov aya0ov troritny Erparrov. 


pot. 


Aéye TO Whdiopa 


WH®ISMA AHMOSZOENOYS. 


[Emi dpxovros Navotxdéous, pvAqs, mputavevovons Alav- 181 
ridos, oKtpopoptmvos exty émi déxa, Annoobevns Anpoobévous 


4. pS’ fp Tov ruxdvra, not even 
a hero of the common kind: see note 


on oy érvxev, § 1302.—4AAG...0KN- 
vis, but one of those (great) heroes of 
the stage. 

5. Kperdovrny, in the Cresphontes 
of Euripides, in which Merope has 
the chief part: cf. Arist. Eth. 111. 1, 
17.—Kpéovra: <Aeschines played 
Creon in the Antigone of Sophocles 
as TpiTaywuorhs: see XIX. 247, év 
dmwact rots Spduact Trois rpayiKots 
éfalperdy éoriw owep yépas rots 
TpiTaywuorais TO Tovs TUpdyvous Kal 
_Tods TA oKiwrpa Exovras elovévat. 

' 6. Olvépaov: ie. this part in the 
Oenomaus of Sophocles, which re- 
presented the chariot-race of Pelops 
and Oenomaus, by which Pelops won 
the hand of Hippodameia. This was 
the subject of one of the pediment- 
groups of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. — kak@s drérpifas, you 
wretthedly murdered (as we say of a 
bad actor). The anonymous Life of 
Aeschines (7) gives a story that 
Aeschines fell on the stage in acting 
this part. As Oenomaus was finally 
killed, there is probably a double 
meaning in xaxds érérpupas.—tv 
KodAvr@ is an additional slur on the 


tragic performance of Aeschines. See 
Aesch, I. 157, xpunv év rots kar’ 
dypovs Arovuclos kwupddy byrwy év 
Koddurg@. See dpovpatos Olvduaos, 
§ 2425, 

7. Tore refers to time generally: 
kar éxeivov Tov katpdov to a critical 
moment. 

8. Olvopdov rob Ko€wxlSou: Aes- 
chines was of the deme KoOwxldat. 

§§ 181—187 contain the spurious 
“decree of Demosthenes.” Its date, 
the 16th of Scirophorion (June or 
July), once brought hopeless confusion 
into the chronology of the campaign 
before Chaeronea. See Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. 11. under 338 B.c. The real 
decree was passed in the autumn or 
early winter of 339—338 B.c., the 
year of the Archon Lysimachides. 
The style of the document is a 
ridiculous parody of that of Demos- 
thenes (see § 182). Lord Brougham’s 
remarks on this document, written of 
course in full faith in its genuineness, 
are now interesting. Hesays (p. 181): 
“The style of this piece is full of 
dignity, and the diction perfectly 
simple as well as chaste, with the 
solemnity of a state paper, but with- 
out the wordiness or technicality.” 
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TTEP! TOY STE®ANOY 


Tlatavtets efrev, ered) Pidurmos 6 Maxeddvwv Bactreds ev 


Te TO TapeAyAvIore xpovw wapaBaivwy paiverar ras yeyevy- 
‘pévas aire. aovvOnxas mpos tov ‘AOnva‘wy Syuov wept tis 


cipnvns, dreptd»v Tovs GpKovs Kal Ta rapa Wace Tois “EAAot 
vopifopeva elvar Sixoua, Kal modes mapatperrar otdéy atte 
mpoonkovoas, twas S& Kat “AOnvaiwy ovcas SoptaAwrous 
merroinxey ovdev mpoadixyfeis to Tod Syuov Tov ‘APyvaiwr, 
& re Tw Twapovre éri TOAD mpodye TH Te Bia Kal TH dporyte’ 
Kal yap EAAnvidas woAets as pev éudpovpous. moet Kal Tas 
moXiTeias KaTudve, Tivas O€ Kal éfavdparrodiLopevos xKara- 
oxamret, eis évias 8€ Kai avi “EXAnvev BapBapovs xarot- 
wile émi ra iepa kal rovs tadous éraywv, ovdey ddACTptoV 
moiay ovre THs €avTod matpidos ovTE TOU Tpdrov, Kal TH 
viv aiT@ Tapovoyn TUX] KaTaKOpws xpwpevos, ETtAEAnCLEVOS 
€avrov Ott €x puKpov Kal TOU TuXOvTOS yéyovey aveATioTWS 
peéyas. Kal €ws péev modes wpa rapatpovpevov avrov Bap- 
Bdpovs xat idias, imedauBavey GAarrov eva 6 Sypos 6 
“AOnvaiwy to eis atrov rAnppedciobar’ viv 5é piv “EAAyu- 
das models Tas pév bBpiLomevas, tas 8¢ dvacrarous ytyvopévas, 
Sewvov Wyetrat elvar xai dvdgiov tis Tov mpoydvuv Sé€ys rd 
mepiopav Tovs “EAAnvas xaradovAcupevous.  d10 Sed0xGat TH 
BovAy Kat to dyuw TO “AOnvaiwv, edfapevous xai Oicavras 
Tots Oeois Kal ypwor Trois KaTéxovet THY woAW Kal THY xwpav 
Thv “AOnvaiwv, kat évOvpnfevras THs TaV mpoydvwy apeTis, 
Sidre wept wXelovos érovodvto tHv tev “EAAnvev édevbepiav 
Suarnpety } riv iSiav marpida, Staxooias vats xabéAxew eis 
Thv Oddarray Kai tov vavapyxov dvardey évtos TvAdv, xat 
TOV OTpaTyyov Kal Tov immapyxov Tas melas Kal Tas lmmKas 
Suvapets “Edevoivade efayev, wéuyor € wat mpéoBets mpos 
Tous dAAous “EAAnvas, rp@tov S& mavrwv mpos @nBaiovs da 
To éyyutatw elyat tov Bidurmoy Tis éxeivwv xwpas, Tapaka- 
Aciv 5¢ adrods undty katarAayevras Tov Pidurrov davréxecOut 
THs €avT@v Kal THS TOV GAAwY “EAAnvwv éAevepias, Kal Gre 6 
"AOnvaiwy Spyos, oddév pyynotkax@v et Te mporepoy yéyovev 
dAXCTpiov Tais woAcot mpos GAAHAaS, BonOyoe Kai Svvépect 
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183 


10 
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§188. 1. 


AHMOZOENOY2 


kal xpypact kat Bédeot kai drAots, eidws OTe adtots pév mpos 
dAAHAOvs SiargpicByreiv wep THs Hyepovias ovow “EAAyot 
kaAov, tro 8 adAopiAov avOpwrov apxecOat Kai THs Hye 
povias droarepeicOar dvagiov elvat xual ras tav “EAAnvwv 
dons kal THS TGV mpoydvwy apeTys. Ere de Ovde dAXAOTpLOV 
qyetrae elvos 6 “APyvaiwy Sjpos tov @nBaiwy Sypov ovre TH 
ovyyeveig ovTe TO GuoPiAw. dvaptpyynocKerat O€ Kal Tas 
TaY mpoydvwy THY éavToU eis TOUS OnBaiwy mpoydvous evep- 
yeoias’ Kal yap rovs “HpaxAdovs raidas airocrepoupevous 
bro leXorovvynciwy THs maTpwas dpxns KaTiHyayov, Tots 
Grdots Kparynoavtes Tous avriBaivery retpwyevous Tors “Hpa- 


, 2 , ‘ ‘ 2Q7 N \ > 9 , 
kAéovs éxydvots, Kat tov Oidizrovy Kal rods per €xeivou. 


exrecovras wvmedefapeOa, Kui €repa mwoAAG Huiv trapyxet 
dirdvOpwra Kai édofa mpos OnBaiovs: dSiorep ovde viv 
drootncetat 6 ‘APnvaiwy Sjuos tav @nBaiots re Kai Tots 
dAXros “EAAnot ovpdepdvtwv. crvOécOa S& mpos avrovs 
cuppaxiav Kal émvyapiavy roujoacOa Kai Gpxovs Sovvat xat 
AaBelv. mpéoBers AnpooBerns AnpooBevovs Tatavteds, 
‘Yarepeidns KAcdvdpovs Spyrrios, MvyowGeidys ‘Avripdvous 
Ppedppios, Anpuoxpdryns Bwdhirov PdAveds, KadAdAaoypos 
Avoripov Kodwxi dys. | 


Avtn Tov mrept @nBas éylyvero Tpayyatwv apyy 
Kal KaTaoTaols TpwTH, TA TPO TOUTWY Eis ExOpav 
Kal picos Kal atioctiavy ToY TWoArEwY UTNypLEVOV 
iro ToUTwWY. TOTO TO Ywydioua TOV TOTE TH TOAE 
mepiotavta Kivduvov trapedOciv érroincey aoTrEp 


atry...rpern, this was 
KkadecTnkds AdBys. 


186 


187 


188 


5 


1003, #vix Av 7rd wvetua detoy xal 


the first step taken and the first set- 
tlement effected in our relations with 
Thebes: éylyvero refers to the progress 
of the business in coming to a settle- 
ment. See Weil’s note: “xardoracis 
est ici le contraire de tapax%.’’ Cf. 
XX. II, éwecdh 5 % wéres els &v FAI 
kal ra wpdypar’ éxetva xaréorn (alter 
the rule of the Thirty), and Ar. Ran. 


5. wapedOetv do-wwep védos, fo pass 
by like a cloud, or to vanish like a 
passing cloud, The simplicity of this 
simile was much admired by the Greek 
thetoricians, who quote it nine times 
(see Spengel’s index). See Longinus 
on the Sublime, 39, 4: bynrAdv ye 
rovro Soxet vdnua, xal fori rp Svre 


TEP! TOY STEPANOY 


vépos. Hv pev toivuy rov Sixatov troAitouv TéTe 
SeiFar maou, ef Te TovT@v elyev Apetvov, pn viv 
3 A e A 4 ‘ e ld > \ 
ETLTLUGV. 0 yap avuBovADS Kal Oo cUKOpavTns, OvdE 
TOV GNAwY oOvdeV EOLKOTES, EV TOUT@ TAELTTOV AAAN- 


Awv Stadepovawv* o pe ye ™po TOV TpaypnaTov 


YyV@ nv arropaiverat, kal diSwowv éavtov wrevOuvov 
Tos mrevadeiat, 7D TUX, TO Kalpe, To Bovropeve* 6 
b€ otynoas nvix’ ee réyery, dv + SdoxoXov ounBn, 
tovto Backaiver. tv pev ovv, Strep eltrov, exeivos oO 

‘ AS y > rn t ‘ 
Katpos Tov ye dpovTifovTos avdpds THS mMoAEws {Kat 
Trav Sixaiwy Adywv: éyw dé TocavTnv trepBoArAnV 
Totovpat Bote, av viv éyn Tis SeiEal te BéATLOV, 4 
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189 


5 


190 


GrAws ef TL GAN evnv TAnV Ov éyw TpoEerCun?, 5 


adtKEty OMorOYO. 


Oavpdovov, d rp yndlopuari 6 Anpocbé- 
ns éripéper...ddr adrijs rijs diavolas 
ovx f\arrov Ty apuovla wepadvnra.. 
He then discourses on the fatal effect 
which would result from a change in 
the order of the words, or from the 
omission or addition of a single syl- 
lable (as ws vépos or Womep ei vépos). 

7, TOUTWY, i.e. than my measures. 

In the last sentence of § 188, the 
orator suddenly breaks off his narra- 
tive, and digresses into a most elo- 
quent defence of the policy of Athens 
in resisting Philip, and of his own 
conduct as her responsible leader. 
See note before §§ 160—226. 

§ 189. 1. cupBovdos, séal/esnian. 
‘—ovkophdvrys: no modern word, 
least of all the English sycophanzt, 
gives the full meaning of this ex- 
pressive term, though the same com- 
bination of malicious informer, dirty 
pettifogger, common slanderer and 
backbiter, is unhappily still to be 
seen. Cf. § 2427. The word must 
have referred originally to the petty 
form of prosecution for violation of 
the revenue laws known as ¢dets, in 


> N 4 > a es 
et yap éo@ 6 Tt TLS vUV écpaxer, 


which half of the penalty went to the 
informer. See Ar. Eq. 300: kal ce 
gpalvw rots mpurdverty ddexarevrous 
T&v Gedy lpas Exovra xordrlas. 

4. tmguOuvov, responsible in the full 
Attic sense, e.g. liable to the e@uvac 
and to the ypad} rapavéuwr. 

6. SvoKoAov: see note on § 1762, 

7. Baonxalve, veviles: Harpocr. 
avri rot alriirat cal péuderac xal 
ouxopavret: Anpuood. év rp vrép Krn- 
oipwvros. 

§ 190. 1. Sep elrov: 
last sentence of § 188. 

3. Tav SK. Adywv: with Karpds 
(West.,, Bl.), or (better) with ppov- 
rlforros. —rocavtTny tvrepBodny tot- 
otpat, i.e. I go so far beyond what 
could be asked of me. 

5. éviv: used personally with 7: 
Gddro: cf. 80a éviv, § 1934. So 
évéyvrwy (11): such participles are 
very often personal (M.T. 761).— 
av éyo mpoethdpny : cf. § 1925, rhy 
mpoalpecly ov THs mwonriTelas. 

6. aduxetv, in its so-called perfect 
sense (M.T. 27). 

7. TOTE ney tive ror’ érpax On. 


see the 
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AHMOSQENOYS 


/ A , \ a > 9 4 : a 
é cuviveynev av TOTE mpaxGev, Tour’ éyw dnt Seiv 
a >) \ 4 3 Mv 
eue wn Aabeiv. ec O€ nT grote wnt Av pHT av 
bf a ” \ 
evrety Eyou pndels pndérm xal tnhyepov, Ti Tov 
amet A 9 a a A 
aupBovrov éexpHv toiv; ov Tov datvopevwy Kai 
>. ff a 
évovTwy Ta Kpaticta édécBat ; TodTO Tolvuy érroinaa, 
TOU KnHpUKOS épwTaVvTos, Aioyivn, Tis ayopeverv 
, A Lal 
Bovxretat; ov Tis atTtacOat Tept TY Tape- 
AnAVOOTwWY; OvdE Tis eEyyvacbat TA wEéXAOPT’ 
MM @ < aA o > a, > 3 / \ ld 
€ceaVat; aov apwvou KaT EKkElvoUS TOUS Yvpo- 
vous év tais éxkXnolas KaOnudvov, éyw trapiov 
¥. “A a 
EXeyov. émetd7 8 ov tore, AANA voy SetEov: eizé 
/ 34 a a. Poe 
Tis h Adyos, SvTw’ exphy evtropeiv, 7) Katpos oup- 
/ e b 3 A 4 “a t j 4 XN 
dépwv wn’ éuov tapercipOn ty more; Tis 5é cUp- 
paxia, Tis mpakis, ef’ Hv paddov ee p’ ayayeiv 


10 


191 


10 


TOUTOUGL ; 


"AAA phy Td wev TapernAVOds del Tapa TacLW 


192 


adeirat, cal ovdels wept TovTOV mpoTiOnow ovdapov 
BovrAnv: To dé wédXov 4 TO Trapov THY TOD cuuBovrOU 


a ‘ > a 
fraéwwy aratret. 


—rotr...Setv ue py Aadetv, J say 
this ought not to have escaped me (at 
the time): detv...Aadety represents 
Zdeu €ue wh AaGetv. 

8, 9. el Sé..rhpepov: for this com- 
pound protasis with a present, a past, 
and a potential optative united in one 
supposition, see M.T. 509: notice the 
three negatives and the emphatic xal 
in pwhr av...rhuepov. See § 1415— 
pndérw kal rhwepov, 20f yet, even at 
this day. 

10, Tv datvopévov kal évévrov, 
of the plans which offered themselves 
to us and were feasible. 

§ 191. 3. ris. sawapedndAvddrev, 
a question to be addressed to a auko- 
padrvrys, not to a cvuBoudos. 

7, ov TéTE: SC. Z5ecEas.—GAAA viv 


(M.T. 513). 


4 f \ \ Ld e 
TOTE TOLWUY TA EV NPEAAEV, WS 


8. evropety (2, evpety vulg.), Zo 
have been provided with. 

9. Ty WwéAe: often taken with 
cuudépwv; better with mapedrelpén, 
as in § 10711, dwwdero ry wbde. 

10, paAdov, rather than to my 
own. 

§ 192. 2. ddetrac (gnomic), zs 
dismissed from consideration. 

3. THY... rdf, i.e. the statesman 
at his post: taé&v keeps up the mili- 
tary figure of § 17356 

4. TéT€...tapfv: application of 
the general principle to the case in 
hand; ra péev #uedrey referring to 
Chaeronea and its results, ra 5 #5n 
wapjv to Philip’s presence at Elatea. 
Though these are now past, they were 
then future and present. 


~~ § 1905. 


TTEP! TOY STE®ANOY 
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éddxe, Tov Savav, tra & dn waphv, év ols THY 5 
Tpoaiperty fou oKOrEt Tis Tonirelas, pen Ta Tupi 


Bavra avKopavre. 


TO pev yap Trepas OS av 0 


Safe Bourn 0h rdvre yiyverat> 7 6é T poaipeats 


auTn TnVv Tov aupRovrov didvotav SnXol. 


pn on 198 


Tou? ws adiknu éuov Ons, e Kpathoat ovveBn 
Dirirmr@ tH wayn’ ev yap to Yew TO ToOvUTOUV TéXoOS 


mV, ovK épmol. 


arr ws ovy amavta boa évavixat 


avOpwmivov rAoyopov] eiAcunv, kal Stxaiws tadra 5 
Kat émipedos erpaka Kai dirordves irép Sivamy, 
h @s ov Karka Kal THs Werews aEta mpdypata 
évestnoaunv Kal avayKaia, Taira pow SeiEov, xat 


ToT 70n KaTHYyOpeL pou. 


e. & 0. cupBas oxnmrros 194 


[} yeeuov] wn povoy nu@v adArAA Kal TavTe@V TeV 


293 GAAwv “EXAnvev peiCov 


5. THv...wodtrelas: see note on 
mpoalpeots implies the delib- 
erate choice of a policy which a states- 
man should make: here and in ra 
ouuBdvra cuxopdvre. we have again 
the ovuBovros and the cuxoddrrns 


contrasted. For the precise meaning | 
of mpoalpeots, see Arist. Eth. Hl. a 


(especially § 17): GAN apd ye 7 
mpoBeBovrevpévoy (sc. Td mpoatper dy) ; 
h yap mpoalpests pera Dbyou kal 
dcavolas. droonualvey 5 foe Kat 
Tovvoua ws Ov mpd érépou alper dv. 

g. atry (emphatic): the thought 
is, purpose is the very thing which 
shows etc. 

$193. 3. vf naxn: : Chaeronea. 
—lv tH Oeg...t&dos: cf. ‘wépas and 
daluwy in § 19278. See Il. vil. ror, 
airap vrepbey vixns welpat’ Exovras év 
Adavarowct Oeotorr. 

6. dtAomdvas tirep Sivapty, i.e. 
with greater labour than my strength 
warranted: cf. §§ 1605, 2189, 

8. dverrynordpny, undertook (in- 
stituted): cf. §4.—kal avayxaia, 
and necessary too, added after the 


- 


yeyove, Ti ph TWoreiy ; 
verb for emphasis. Blass remarks 
that the orator has not yet attained 
the height from which he speaks in 
§§ 199 ff. 

§ 194. 1. oxymrds [4 xeuodr): 
most recent editors omit # yetuwy on 
the ground that the orator, after com- 
paring the sudden raid of Philip to 
a thunderbolt, would not weaken his 
figure by adding a common storm. 
This holds good even when we admit 
that yetuwwy and oxnrrés are not the 
same thing. Aristotle (de Mundo, 4, 
Ig), after describing xepauvyds, mpn- 
oThp, and Tudor, adds Exacrov dé rov- 
Twy KaTacknyay els THY Yhv oKN- 
wros dvoudserar. oxnwrrds, therefore,’ 
is not only a stroke of lightning, but 
also a furious thunderstorm; whil: 
Xetuwy is winler, a winterstorm, or a 
storm in general. Perhaps  xeuwr 
here was originally a marginal refer- 
ence to xeuau xpnodpevoy (6). 

3. Tl xph woretv (sc. Huds), what 
ought we todo? The answer is given 
in the two following sentences. The 
sense is: “ What are we to do? We 
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@omep av eb Tis vavKAnpov travr éml cwTnpla 
P \ “P \ ) mp2 
4 al 

mpakavta, Kal KatacKevdoavta To TAOlov ad wv 
imreAduBave cwOnoecOar, eita yewau ypnodpevov 
Kat TrovnodvTwy avT@ T@V okEVaV 7 Kal ouVTpt- 
, ef n if > “A > b w 9 
Bévtwv Gros, THS vavaylas aitigro. arr oOvT 
? a N a“ 4 A od +99 > . 
éxuBépvav thv vadv, djceev dv (@oTep ovd éotpa- 
Thyouv éy@), oTE THS TUYNS KUPLOS 7V, ANN’ Exelvn 

A U > > 9 a 4 Veo > 
TOV TaViwV. AA éxeivo AoyiCou Kal Gpa* ev peTa 
O@nBaiwv nuiv adywvifopevots ovTws eipapto mpakat, 
Ti xphy TpocdoKay e¢ unde ToUTOUs érxyouev cUpLpa- 
Nous GANA Dirirar@ mpocdevto, wirép ob TdT’ éxetvos 


5 


Io 


195 





are to do just what a vav«Anpos would 
do if any one were to blame him, etc. 
He would say ‘I was not cuBepr}rns,’ 
just as I can say ‘No more was I 
orparryés.’”? The apodosis to ef res... 
alrwpro being suppressed (except ay 
in 4), its subject vatvxAnpos appears in 
the protasis as vavcAnpov, and the 
implied orep Ay vateAnpos worhoeery 
appears in Pyjoeev Av (9) with its 
quotation, ad)’ ob7’ éxuBépvwy...7 dv 
ravrwv. nuay (2) and éyw (10) show 
that the orator identifies the people 
with himself in the comparison with 
vabkAnpos. Cf. § 243. 

4. vat«xAnpov, properly a ship- 
owner, who sails in his own ship (as 
%uropos), but generally employs a 
xuBepyjrns or sazling-master to navi- 
gate the ship. In Plato’s famous 
figure of the ship of State (Rep. VI. 
p- 488), the vavxdnpos is the honest 
old man Ajyos Iluxvirns, who knows 
little of navigation, and is not skilful 
enough to keep a professional sailing- 
master in authority, and soon lets the 
command of the ship fall into the 
hands of the most artful and unscru- 
pulous landsmen on board. 

6. Xewpave xpnodpevov: the vai- 
kAnpos is said to have met with a 
storm.—trovnedvTwv oKevov, when 


his tackling laboured (as we speak 
of a ship as /abouring in a heavy 
sea). 

§195. 3. tl xpfiv mpordoKxav; 
this apodosis (like the similar one in 
lines 7—9) has two protases, one 
simply past, the other past with the 
condition unfulfilled. Each apodosis 
conforms to the latter condition, But 
we have in line 3 rl xpiv mpocdoxay ; 
(without dv), but in 7—9 rf av...xpoo- 
doxjoat xpyv; the two sentences be- 
ing otherwise similar. We certainly 
should not notice the difference if the 
same form (either with or without &v) 
were used in both. And yet the dis- 


. tinction is one of principle, and is gen- 


erally obvious and important. ( In the 
form without &» the chief force falls on 
the infinitive, while in the form with 
dy it falls on @a, ej, xpHv, etc., to 
which the & belongs. Thus éfv coe 
é\Gety (in this sense) is you might have 
gone (but did not go), while ej» dy 
oot €dOety is t¢ would have been posst- 
ble is you to go in a certain case (but 
in fact it was not possible). } Here we 
may translate rl xpiyv w®pocdoxar; 
what ought we to have expected (which 
we did not find ourselves expecting) ? 
and rl av mpocdoxjoca xpiv; what 
should we then have had to expect 


TTEP] TOY 2TE®ANOY 


ndcas adhe pwvds ; kal ef viv tpidv hpepav amd 
THs “ATTiKAS odoy THS payns yevouervns TocodTos 
xivduvos xat poBos tepieatn THY TOALY, TL av, et Trou 
THS Y@pas tats Todt TaQos auvéByn, mpocdoxhoat 
xpnv; ap olo® srt viv pev orHvat, cuvenOeir, 
avarrvevoat, TOAAA pia Hudpa Kai Svo Kal Tpeis 
édocay Tay els owtnplav TH dA; TOTEe 5é—ovK 
akiov eimeiy & ye pnde treipavy edwxe Oeav Tivos 
evvoia Kat T@ TmpoBadrecOar THY TorALY TavTHY THY 
ouppaylav is ov KaTnyopels. — 

"Kote 6€ Tauti mdvta mor TA TWOAAA pos VMAs, 
avépes Sucactai, kal Trovs mepieatnndtas éEwlev Kat 
axpowpevous, émrel Mpos ye TOUTOV TOV KaTaTTUCTOV 


I2I 
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Bpaxvs kai cadns éEnpxer ACyos. 


(which in fact we did not have to 
expect)? See M.T. App. v. 

5. waoas adfixe hovas, i.e. used 
all his eloquence: cf. Plat. Rep. 47 A A, 
wdcoas puvas adlere. See § 218°.— 
TpLdv Hepov Oddy, three days’ journey, 
i.e. from Chaeronea (via Thebes) to 
the Attic frontier at Eleutherae, about 
450 stadia. It was about 250 stadia 
from Eleutherae to Athens; and the 
whole distance from Chaeronea to 
Athens is given (§ 2302) as 700 stadia, 
about 80 miles. (See Blass.) 

9g. vw here and rére in }. 11 refer 
only to opposite alternatives (as it 
was, and in that case), but to the 
same time. See § 200!. The dwooww- 
wnows after rére dé is far more elo- 
quent than any description. 

10. dvarvetoar: cf. Il. xr. 801, 
érlyn 5€ 7 dvdavevots wodguoro. 

12. & ye pnde wetpav Swe, which 
never gave us even a trial (of their 
horrors): éavr@v is omitted, leaving 
mwetpay €dwKxe absolute. See note on 
§ 1075. The negative is pndée be- 
cause the antecedent of @ is indefinite 
(M.T. 518). 


el ev yap HY col 


13. TH wpoPdddAcoPar... cvppa- 
Xlav, by the state having this alliance 
to shield her (lit. holding it before 
herself). Cf. § 971% The present 
emphasizes the continued protection; 
xpoBadéoGac would mean putting it 
before herself: cf. § 3001, ratra mpov- 
Bardbunv wpd rHs Arrixfjs. 

§ 196. 1. ott por mpds tpas, 
ie. Lintend it for you.—ravt\ Twavra 
Ta TOAAG, all this long argument (so 
West.) : ra mwodAd may, however, be 
adverbial, for the most part, chiefly, 
the sense being a// this [ intend chiefly 
for you. 

2, Tovs wepteotynKéras, “he spec- 
tators, of whom great crowds were 
present : see Aesch. III. 56, évavrlov... 
Tay EddAwy wotirdv Sco. SH Ekwlhev 
mwepieatao, kal Tov ‘EdAjvwv Sots 
éripedes yéyovev érmaxovery Thode THs 
Kploews * op 5é ovK 6Alyous wapévras, 
GN’ Scous ovdels wwWroTe pEUYNT aL pds 
ayava Snubciov wapayevouéevous. 

4. Bpaxds kal cadns Adyos: this 
he now puts into a dilemma, ef pév 
hv cot rpddyda and ef bé uh wpofdes: 
efpxe, was enough for him; i.e. 


” 
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mpoonvka Ta péAAovta, Aioyivn, wove TaV arXwD, 5 
6r éBovreve? 1 words Tept ToUTw@Y, TdT Eder TPOAE 
ye ef O€ un Mpondes, THS avTHS ayvolas UrevOuvos 
el TOls AAAOLS, @oTE Ti UaAAOV e“ov oU TavUTAa KaTN- 
yopeis 7) ym cov; TocovTOV yap dpeivwv eyo cov 
/ 4 > » > XN Aw) a a, ‘ bod 

jwonritns yéeyov eis auta Tav? & rAéyw (Kat obrrw 
Tepl TOV arAAWV Siaréyouat), Scov éyw pév edwx’ 
€uaurov eis Ta Tract SoxovtvTa cupdédpev, ovddva 

c 3 , »” > Q> e 4 \ >] 
KiyOuvov oKYnoas idtovy ovd wiroAoyiodpevos, av 6 
ov rep’ eitres BerTiw TovTwv (od yap ay TovToLs 
€yp@vTo), ovT Es TadTa YPHolwov ovdEY GavTOV 


197 


mapéoyes, rep & av o havrctatos Kat ducpevécta- 


tos avOpwiros TH TWodEL, TOVTO TeTroLnKwS éml Tos 


-cupBaow éEnraca, cal dp ’Aplotpatos év Ndko 


cat ’Apicterews év Bac, of xabdrak éyOpol ris 
Tovews, TOUS "AOnvaiwy xpivovat dirous Kal ’AOnvn- 


this would be a sufficient reply for 8. Srep 8 Gv: sc. wowhoeey or 
\Aim. téhpxes sometimes has a force éwolnoev. See § 2914. 
somewhat like that of Slxacov Hv, toov 9. Ti mode: for the order see 


hv, kaddv hv, etc., when they are 
classed with §e, xpiv, etc. ,(M.T. 
416). See Cic. Lael. xxvi. 06, satis 
erat respondere Afagnas: IJugentes 
inquit, and Lane’s Latin Grammar, 
1496, 1497. Cf. Oavpacrdr hy, § 2487. 

8. tatra: the charge of ignorance 
which you bring against me. 

§ 197. 2. Ta@’ a A€ya, i.e. the 
events which preceded Chaeronea. 

4. Ta tac. SoxotvTra=a. wraou 
éd6xer, with reference to votes of the 
people: cf. 2745. 

5. wow sersonal, e.g. the danger 
of a ypady mwapavduwy: cf. §§ 235%, 
249. 

6. ov...éxpavro: sc. ef rep elaes 
BeAr lw. 

7. els ratra, in support of my 
measures, 


only from this passage. 


§ 1761! —werounkas...fracat, you 
are shown to have done after the 
events: cf. Hdt. 1. 170, éwi dte- 
pbapyévoras "Iwat, and § 2841, 

10. "Aplorparos, *“Aptorrédcus: 
these men and the condition of Naxos 
and Thasos at this time are known 
It appears 
that these islands were in the power 
of Alexander, and that his great 
successes in Asia were having the 
same effect in them as in Athens, 
encouraging the Macedonian party to 
sas ee opponents by prosecutions. 

aSdma£ éxOpol, oztright en- 
emtes. 

12, Kal “Adfvyorw.. -Karnyoped : 
this brings out clearly the meaning 
of rotro wemoinxds (9). 
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aw Aicyivns Anpoo@évous xatnyopel. xatrot dtm 198 
Ta TOV ‘EAAnVeV atuynpar évevdoxipeiv aréxetTo, 
aTOAwWAEVaL ANXOV OUTES éoTt Sixatos  KaTnyopeELV 
étépov* Kat dT@ ounevqvexgoty Ot avTol Katpol Kal 
Tois THS mMdAEws exOpois, ovK Ex TovTOV ebvouV elvat 5 
ae / a \ \ 93 e m N a \ 
TH TaTpiot. dn hois bé xal é& dv ops Kal moves al 
A N ’ 
WOANLTEVEL KAL TWAALVY OV TOALTEVEL. MWPATTETAL TL 
fa) e A UA , 4 bd 4 
Tov byiv Soxovyrwv cupdéperv: adwvos Atoyivns. 
avréxpovaé Tt Kal yéyovev olov ov ee' mapeotiv 


Aloyivns. 


@omep TA pyypwata Kal Ta oTdcpaTa, 10 


étav Tt Kakov TO oGpa AGBn, TOTE KLVELTAL. 
’"Ezrerdy) 5€ qroAvs Tois cupBeBnxcow éyxerrar, 199 


BovrAopal tt Kal wrapado€ov eizretv. 


§ 198. 1. 81q@...dwékearo, who 
found matter for glorification in the 
calamities of the Greeks: dméxeto, 
were laid up (as material). 

\2. évevSoxupetv occurs only here in 
classic Greek, acc. to Blass, who re- 
marks on the ease with which such 
compounds with éy are made, to be 
used thusin theinfinitive : see Thuc. I. 


44, évevdatuovjoa and évredeurica; 


Il, 20, évorparomededoa; Hdt. 11. 178, 
évorxjoat; VI. 102, émmmevoa; Plat. 
Phaedr. 228 E, éupederav.— EAAhvev 
...dmwékecto is a dactylic hexameter. 

4. ot adrtol...é pois, i.e. he same 
occasions in which also the enemies of 
the state have found thetr advantage. 

5. ebvouy, Joyal: see note on § 12. 

6. &€ ov Lijs, by the life you live: 
cf. dm’ abrdv dy BeBlwxev § 1301. SH 
is the regular present to BeBiwxévat, 
B.S not being in common use. 

7—10. wparrerat...Aloylvys and 
avréxpovoe...Aloyxlvns: two para- 
tactic conditional expressions,—szJ- 
pose something 1s done, etc. See 
§ 274. Dissen quotes Cicero’s imita- 
tion (Phil. 11. 22, 55): Doletis tres 
exercitus populi Romani interfectos: 


Kai pov mpos 


interfecit Antonius. Desideratis 
clarissimos cives: eos quoque nobis 
eripuit Antonius. Auctoritas huius 
ordinis afflicta est: afflixit Antonius. 

10. phypara kal ordopara, a 
turesand strains: pijypa isa rupture, 
either of the flesh or of a vein; ordopya 
is properly the state of ¢emston which 
may lead toa rupture, though the two 
terms seem sometimes to be used in 
nearly or quite the same sense. See 
Hippocrates, de Flatibus 11 (Littré 
VI. p. 109), of ruptures of the flesh; 
and de Morb. I. 20 (Litt. vi. p. 176), 
of the veins. See large edition. 

§ 199. 1. wodts tyxerar, zs 
severe (presses hard) upon: cf. Thuc. 
Iv. 22, Hdt. vir. 158, and note on 
mwo\d@ péovrs in § 1367 (above). 

2, Tt Kat wapddofov: the orator 
now rises to a new height. Hereto- 
fore he has maintained vigorously (as 
in § 194) that the policy of Athens 
in opposing Philip under his lead was 
sound and hopeful, and that he cannot 
justly be censured now, even if events 
have shown the “ mistake ” of waging 
war against the Macedonian power. 
He now suddenly changes his ground. 
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Avés xat Oedv pndeis thy trrepBornv Oavudon, adr 
per’ edvoias 5 Aéyw Oewpnoarw. Eb yap HY atract 


mpddnra Ta péAAOVTA yevnoedBat, Kal mpondecar 5 


Ul N \ ” 3 / \ , 
wavres, Kal ov mpovreyes, Aloyivn, kat dSiewaptipov 
Boav xati Kexpayos, bs ovd ébOéyEw, od ovTas 
> 4 aA } 7 @ ” 4 
atocratéov TH Were. TOUTWY HY, elmep 4 SdEnS F 


mpoyovov f Tov wéAXoOVTOS aidvos elye Adyov. viv 200 


pev y aotuxeiv dSoxei Tov Tpaypatwr, 6 Tact 
kowov éeotw avOpwros Stav Te Oem tadta foxy: 
~_ oo > 9» a / a ” > » 

tote & aktovoa mpoeotavat TV GAXY, elt aTrO- 


otadoa TovTov, Dirira@ mpodedwxevat mavras adv § 


gxyev airiav.. e yap Tavta mpoeir axouri, rept 

av jovdéva xivduvoy ovtiww _ovy irépevay of mpdyovot, 
/ 9 ON : , A ee a \ \ fo / s 

TIS OUYL KATETTUGEV AV TOV; UN Yap THS Toews Ye, 


pnd epov. tiot & opOarpois mpos Aros éwp@pev av 201 


, 
Tous eis THY TOAW avOpwrrous adiKVoUpEevoUS, Ei TA 


He declares that there has been no 
“mistake,” that no other policy was 
possible for Athens with her glorious 
antececlents, even if the whole future, 
with Chaeronea and its baneful con- 
sequences, had been foreseen from 
the beginning. This is the final 
answer to the petty criticisms of 
Aeschines “after the events” (éml 
rots cuuBaou, § 197°). 

6. Kal ov mpotAeyes: the figure 
of Aeschines himself joining in the 
general warning adds greatly to the 
picture. 

7. 5 008 épOeyEw, you who did 
not even open your mouth —ovs 
otras, of even then: ovrws sums up 
in one word the whole of the preceding 
condition (4—7). 

8. drooraréov...qv=t5et ry woduy 
arooThvat. 

g. Tod pé\Aovtos aladvos, /ufure 
ages. 

§ 200. 1, 4.. viv pév...rére 8: 
see note on § 195%. 


2. dmroruxev, to have failed (in 
securing).—tov mpaypdtwv, mere 
material objects, opposed to the high 
principles which would have beer 
sacrificed in the other case (rére). 

4. Gftotoa (imperf.), while she had 
claimed, followed by the aorist dzo- 
ordoa, and then withdrew, both past 
togoxev dv. We might have had Hélouv 
and émréorn: cf. XV. 27, dv dréory. 

6. akovrl, without a strugple, 
sine pulvere; cf. XIX. 77. 

7. ovdéva Svtiv ovx, emphatic 
equivalent of mdvra: the natural 
nominative ovdels darts oF (=7as) is 
illogically declined. 

8. ood (accented), with special 
emphasis.—py yap (sc. elré), don't 
say the state, or me: wbdews and épot 
merely continue the case of cod. 

§ 201. 1. low 8...éopadpev av; 
1.e. how should we now (dare to) look 
in the face, etc. ? 

2—8. el Ta pev...qpnpévyns: this 
elaborate protasis has three divisions; 


4 Mas yet 
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pev tpaypuat eis Strep vuvt trepieotn Hyewov Se Kal 
Kvptos npé0n Didurmos atavrwv, Tov & wep Tov py 
yeveoOar Tait’ ayava Erepor ywpis nUaV Aoav Tre- 5 
Toimpevol, Kal TAVTA pnSEeTTWOTTOTE THS TOAEWS EV TOIS 
eum poo Be “povots doparerav adofov paddov ) TOV 
imép TOV Kadav Kivduvov npnudrns; Tis yap ov« 202 
oldev ‘EAA gue, Tis 6é BapBapov, drt Kal Tapa 
@nB8aiwv nal mapa Tov ert TovTwWY TpPdTEpoV LoxXv- 
pav yevonevov Aaxedatpovioy Kal mapa tov Ilepoav 
Baciréws peta TrorArARS yapiTos ToT’ av acpevas 5 
€5d8n TH Tere, & Te BovrAETaL AaBovon Kal Ta 
EauTns eyovon TO KEedeucpevov Troteiy Kal éav ETepov 
Tov ‘EXAnvwv tpoectavat; arr’ ovK Hv Tavd’, ws 208 
oixe, Tots "AOnvaiows tatpia ovd avexta ovd ép- 
uta, ovd édvv70n -wewrote tHv trod ovdels ex 


(1) el7d wév...dmdvrwy, (2) Tov dé... 


TeTonpevot, ¢ 3) kal ravra.. Bonubrys. 
The clause 7yeuwr 6é...dadvrwy be- 


longs closely with the preceding ¢i. 


pe weptéorn, and rdv 5 (not ipyeuwy 
dé) corresponds to Ta peév. 

3. els Strep vuvl, fo the present 
state, explained by 7yeuwy de...amrdv- 
TWD. 

4. Tov...dyava, the fight to prevent 
this. 

5. trepor xwpls Hyav: this pathetic 
picture of Athens sitting still and see- 
ing others fight the battle for Grecian 
liberty becomes more effective when 
we remember (what Demosthenes 
never forgot) that Greece at this 
crisis had no state except Athens able 
or willing to take the lead, or any 
important part, in such a struggle. 
See §§ 304, 305. 

6. Kal tatra, and this too, intro- 
ducing the participial clause which 


completes the supposition: hence 
under wrore. 
§ 202. 1, 2. ls...PapBdpov : 


cf, XIX. 312.—trapd @nBalwv: in the 
time of Epaminondas. 

3. twapd...AakeSapovlav: after 
the Peloponnesian war, and before 
Leuctra. 

4. twapda...Bactddws, from Xerxes: 
see the order given to Mardonius 
before the battle of Plataea, reported 
to Athens by Alexander, king of 
Macedonia (Hdt. VII. .140): robro 
bev Thy ynv odt arddos, Tovro 6é Ad- 
Anv wpds TavTy éXécOwy avrol, #yriva 
av 0éd\wor, ébvres atrévouor. See 
note on 204 (end). 

6. & te Bovdrerac.. -mpoerrava : 
1.e. to keep her own and receive any- 
thing she wanted, on condition of 
being subject to Persia. 

§ 203. 1. as fouxe, spoken with 
sarcasm: cf. § 2125. 

2. w&rpta, i.e. inherited from their 
ancestors.—ov8 dvexta implies that 
they revolted morally against the 
idea; 008 éxgvra that it was against 
their nature as Athenians, 

3. & wavrds tov xpdvov, fro 
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mwavTos Tov ypdvouv Treicar TOs toxyvoVoL péev 1 
Sixata 5€ mpattovot mpocbeuévny acdaras Sov- 
every, GAN ayoulouevn TrEept mpwreiwy Kal TLAS 
kat dd&ns xwwdvvevovea Travra Tov ai@va SiaTeTéNEKE. 
kal trav? ovtw cepva Kali mpoanKxovTa Tois UmerTépols 
nOcow tpeis trrokapBaver clvat ote Kal TOV Tpo- 
yovwv tos taita mpdtavtras pandior émacveite. 
elxdtws* Tis yap ovK dv aydoatto Tay avdpav éxei- 
vov THS apeTHs, of Kal THY ywpav Kal THY TOLD 
éxdimrety wirréuevay eis Tas tpinpes éuBavres wrép 
TOU pi) TO KENEUGMEVOY TrOLHa aL, TOV péev TAVTA cuUp- 
Bovretcarta @euictokrda aotparnyov éddpevot, TOv 


& wtraxovery atrodnvapevov tois émitattropevos 


5 


204 


Kupoirov xcatarOacavtes, od povoy avTov, GAAA Kal 10 
ai yuvaixes ai buérepat THv yuvaix’ adrov; ov yap 205 


the beginning of time, a rhetorical 
UrepBor}, as in § 66%; in § 26° it 
means from the beginning of the 
transaction in question. 

4. py Slkata: 4), not ov, as we 
should say o? wi Slkata mpdrrovowy 
(G. 1612). 

5. twpocGenévny, staking the side 
oh attaching herself to: cf. § 2275.— 

odadds Sovdevev: the same idea of 
security in slavery is found in the 
speech of Pericles, Thuc. II. 63 (end). 

6. a&ywveLopévn, as partic. of man- 
ner modifies xivduvevovoa diarerédexe. 
—trpuwtelov, TULfs, SdEns: cf. § 667. 

§ 204. 2. neo, moral feelings: 
see note on § 1147. 

4. @yaeatro: an epic aorist (see 
Blass). 

5. wéAdww éxAurety refers to the 
time before the battle of Salamis 
when, by the advice of Themistocles, 
Athens was abandoned to Xerxes, 
and all was staked on a sea-fight: 
so VI. 11. See Cicero, Offic. 11. 11, 
48: Cyrsilum quendam, suadentem 
ut in urbe manerent Xerxemque re- 


ciperent, lapidibus obruerunt. Hero- 
dotus, Ix. 5, tells a similar story of 
the stoning of a senator named Lyci- 
das, with his wife and children, before 
the battle of Plataea, when Mardo- 
nius sent his second message to Athens 
(for the earlier message see note on 
§ 202¢), 

6. trep trod ph...morfjoar: dréep 
with the gen. of the infin. for a final 
clause, as in § 205%, and in Aesch. | 
Ill. 1, uwép Tov... un ylyverOac. 

8. Tov trakovev arodnvapevov, 
who declared himself for obedience: 
cf. yuwpunv drodpalvera, § 1894. 

‘ 10, KaradvQdoavres: acc. to BL, 
the only Attic example of xaradiOdw 
for karaNevw. 

11. al yuvatxes...atrod: the vivid- 


"ness of the picture in the easy flowing 


narrative is heightened by the ir- 
regular insertion of a new subject, ai 
yuvaixes, as if without premeditation. 

With this and § 205 compare the 
speech of the Athenian envoy at 
Sparta more than a century earlier, 
Thue. I. 73—75. 
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éfnrovy ot tor *AOnvaiot ovte pHnTopa ovTE oTpa- 
tyyov 8: Srov Sovrevtcovow ebtuyas, GAN ovde 
Cav nétouy «& pn per érevOepias e&dota: tovTo 
Tovey. nyelTo yap avTav Exactos ovyl T@e TaTpl 5 
kat TH wnTpL wovov yeyevRoOa, GAARA Kal TH TaTplO.. 
Stadéper O€ Ti; Ste o pév Tois yovevar povov yerye- 
pyaar voutSwv Tov THS eimapmevns Kal Tdov_quToOpLa- 
tov Bavarov mrepipéver, o S€ Kal TH WaTpidtTép TOD 
pn Tavtnv émideiv SovrAevovoay ‘arroOvycKev €Oe- 10 
Anoe, Kat hoBepwrépas wynoetar tas vBpes Kal 
Tas atipias, as év Sovrevotcy tH Tora depe 
avayKn, To Oavarou. | 

Ee peév roivuy rovr’ éreyeipovy Aé€yewv, ws éyw 206 


§ 205. 3. Se Srov Sovrctcovcw : 9. Kal Ti marplds : sc. yeyernoas 


final relative (M.T. 565). With dov- 
Aevcovotv edTUX@s (Sarcastic) cf. dc- 
pards dovreverr, § 2035. 

4.. apn dora, 2/ they could not 
(were not to be able): ef uh e&éaorro 
might be used (M.T. 694, 695). 

5. odxt....yeyevfjoGar: cf. Plat. 
Crit. 50 D—51 B; and Arist. Eth. 1. 
7,6, 7d 5 atrapxes Aéyopuev obk air@ 
povy TO (vrei Blov povwrnv, adr\a 
(sc. TP (Gvre) Kai yovedor xal réxvors 
x.T.X., where atr@ pudvy and yovetor 
both depend on f@vyri (living for 
himself alone, and living also for 
parents etc.), as marpl, unrpl, and 
yyovebot in Demosthenes depend on 
yeyevnoda. The passage of Aristotle 
is sometimes called ungrammatical ! 

8. tov rhs elpappévns Odvaroy, Zhe 
death of Fate, i.e. death at an ap- 
pointed time,—opposed to voluntary 
death, as when one gives his life for 
his country (cf. dro@vyoxey éedAjoes, 
10): Tov ab’tépatov Ody. is zatural 
(opposed to violent) death. The two 
are really the same, from different 
points of view. See West., with 
Aulus Gellius, x11. 1, and Cicero, 
Phil. 1. 4, 10. 

é 


voultwy.—trep tTod...emdetv: cf. § 
2046, 

10. Sovdevovoav, in a state of 
slavery: see M.T. 885, 148. With 
the pres. partic. cf. un pw ldetv 
Oavbvd’, not to see me killed, Eur. 
Orest. 746. 

§§ 206—310 conclude the digres- 
sion which begins in § 188. The 
orator here appeals to the judges not 
to convict Ctesiphon, as this will bea 
condemnation of the people of Athens 
for maintaining the ancient glories of 
the state, the glories of Marathon and 
Salamis. 

§ 206. 1—3. el... dmexelpovv... 
émutiphoeré pou: this combination of ” 
a present unreal condition, zf J were 
undertaking, with a future conclusion, 
everybody would justly censure me, is 
rare, and perhaps strictly illogical 
(M.T. 504). We should expect an 
imperfect with dy in the apodosis; 
and this is implied in the condensed 
form which we have. The real 
meaning is, 7f J were (now) under- 
taking to tell you this, the result would 
be (#v dv) that all would justly cen 
sure me. 


— 
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mTponyayov was aia Tov Tpoydvev dpoveiv, ovK 
éof Satis ot av eixoTas emitiunoeé por. viv 8 
éyo pev( terépas Tas ToravTas mpoaipéceas arro- 
dhaive, cat Seixvups Ste kat mpd éepov Todt’ elye TO 
dpdvnp 7 Words, THS wevTor Staxovias THS ed’ Exa- 
oTOLS TOY Tempaypevwey Kal éuavT@ peTeival dnt, 
ottos dé TaV GAwY KaTNYOPaV, Kal KEedevWY VMAS 
éuol mixpas éyev ws pdSwv Kai xivdvvov aitip 
TH WOAEL, THS wey Eis TO Tapoyv TYAS Ew aTrooTeE- 
pijoat yAtyerar, Ta & eis Grravra Tov AovTrov ypo- 
vov éyxoul vpov adaipeitat. e& yap ws ov Ta 
Bérricta éuod rodttevoapevou Tovdl Katayndieia be, 
nuaptnxevas ddEeTe, ov TH THS TUXNS AyvOpooUry TA 


207 


cupBavra rrabetv. 


4. tperépas: sc. ofeas. 

6. Stakovilas, i.e. what he terms 
the menial service is all that he claims 
for himself. This is in striking con- 
trast with his claim for full recognition 
of his public services elsewhere: cf. 
§§ 297—300. But in this grand glo- 
rification of Athens and her noble 
services to freedom, the more he 
depreciates himself and exalts the 
state, the stronger does he make his 
argument that the condemnation of 
Ctesiphon now would be a condemna- 
tion of Athens herself and of all her 
glorious history. 

Notice the antitheses in this pas- 
sage :—first, the main one, e/ wév and 
viv dé (§ 20613); then, within the 
latter, éym wév and obros de (§ 2071); 
also buerépas and kal éuaury, mpoatpé- 
ces and draxovlas. 

§ 207. 1. rév div: opposed to 
Tis ép éxdoros (dcaxovlas), § 2068, 

3. «THs els TO Twapdv Tiss: the 
crown. 

4. 7O...€ykdpe: ie. your past 
glories will be lost for all future time 


GAN’ ove ETL, ovK éoTLv SIrws 208 


if they are condemned by your vote 
to-day. 
. &datpetrar is conative: cf. § 131. 

6. rovol, Ctesiphon, like rovrovi 
in § 158. 

7, Gyvopoovvy, Aarshness (want 
of feeling) : cf.§ 2521. dyvwuovd may 
mean 40 be thoughtless or inconsiderate : 
cf. §§ 942, 248'. tacupBdavra, what 
befell you, including Chaeronea. 


\<§ 208. The famous oath by the 


heroes of Marathon, Plataea, Salamis, 
and Artemisium here follows. The 
grandeur of this solemn invocation of 
the shades of the mighty dead, to 
support the orator in his last and 
noblest assertion of the true spirit of 
Athenian liberty, will strike the most 
indifferent reader. We do not envy 
one who is strong enough to read 
this passage without emotion. Lord 
Brougham says: ‘The whole passage, 
which ends here, and begins ef yap 
Taira mpoeiro dxouri (§ 200), is de- 
serving of close study, being one of 
the greatest pieces of declamation on 
record in any tongue.” See Longinus 
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npaptete, avdpes "AOnvaio, Tov bomrép Ths amavTwv 
érxevOepias Kat cwrnpias xivduvoy apdpevol, wa TOUS 
Mapa8au smpoxwdvvevoavtas TeV Tpoyovev Kal 
tous év IlXataais trapatakapéevovs Kal Tors épv 
Larapive vavpaynoavras Kal tous ém ’Aptepicip 
kal TrodXovs éErépous Tos év Tos Snuocios pYnpact 
Keiuévous, ayabous davopas, ots amavtas opoiws 7 
TONS THS avTHs akwocaca Tips EOarev, Atoyivn, 
ovyt Tovs KaTopbwcavtas avTa@v ovdé TOUS KpaTT- 
cavras povous. Stxaiws: & pev yap Hv avopav 
ayabav épyov, Gace wémpaxtar: TH Ty S fv o 
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5 


I0 


Satiwov éverpev ExdoTos, TaVTH KEXPNVTAL. 


on the Sublime 16: drddeckcv 6 Anuo- 
obévns brép Tay wemodtreuvpévwy elo- 
péper:...S ox hudprere, © Tov vrép 
THs ‘EXAjvwy édevdeplas ayava apa- 
pevors €xere 5é oixeta rovrov mwapa- 
delyuara: o0dé yap of évy Mapadon 
fpaprov ovd' of év Dadayive x.7.d.” 

I, 2. ovK €or... npdprere, 77 can- 
not be that ye erred: ovk tori brus= 
ovdapws. 

3. Gpdpevoe: cf. wbrenor Apacda, 
V. 5.—pG Tovs: most MSS. prefix ov, 
which Z omits, ud generally implying 
a negation.—rovs...mpoyévev (those 
of) our ancestors who bore the brunt 
of battle at Marathon: mpoxivdvvetw 
is here stand forward (as mpbpaxos) 
to face the foe; from its idea of 
contending it may take a dative like 
pdxouat, as in Thuc. I. 73, paper yap 
Mapa@du pdvor mpoxivovvetoa TH 
BapBdpw, a passage which may have 
suggested mpoxtvduvedoarvras to De- 
mosthenes here. 

4. Mapa€dve: as the name of an 
Attic deme, this is usually a locative 
dative: but here all Mss. except 2, 
and most quotations, prefix évy, which 
is regular with IIAara:ais and Zada- 
pive (G, 1197). 


K 


émrett, @ 209 


5. -év Zadaptu: this battle was 
fought @¢ Salamis; the other sea-fight 
was off (én ) Artemisium. 

7. Snpoolors pwhpaor: the public’ 
tombs were in the outer Ceramicus, 
on the road leading to the Academy: 
see Paus. I. 29, Thuc. 11. 34. Those 
who fell at Marathon were buried 
on the battlefield, as a _ special 
honour, 

8. dyalovs avbpas, in apposition 
with the preceding accusatives: this 
was by no means a weak term of 
praise with Demosthenes: cf. 1. 11 
—6polws and ris adtrfis mutually 
strengthen each other. 

10. atrdv: I adopt this partitive 
gen. rather than adrovs (found in 2, 
L!), as Iam not convinced that avrovs 
can have the force of especially (dis- 
tinguished from others), ipsos solos 
(Rauchenstein). Indefence of Eng- 
lish, we may note that this renowned 
passage has no less than fifty sigmas 
in sixty-seven words. 

§ 209. The descent from the im- 
passioned patriotic eloquence of the 
preceding passage to the personal 
vituperation of this is depressing. 
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KaTapate kal ypaupatoxugwv, av péev THS Tapa 
\ ~ a 

TovTwVi Tins Kai gdiravOpwrias ey atrootephaat 
Bovromevos TpoTaa Kat paxas Kal tadai’ Epy’ 
” z= , “9? ¢ \ > \ ” ¢ / 
Edeyes, My Tivos mpocedeiO o Tapwv aywv ovToGt ; 5 
éue O€, @ TpLTaywUcTa, TOV TrEplL TOV TpwTElwY CUP- 

& , / ‘ / ’ and 
Bovdov TH mode Trapicvra, TO Tivos dpdvnpa AaBovt 
avaBaivew ert ro Bhp’ ee; TO Tov TovTwY avaki 210 


€povvTos ; dixaiws pévrav arébavov, 


b] ‘ 2Q) ¢ a 
€mrel OVO ULAs, 


298 avdpes "AOnvaio, amo rhs abths Siavolas Sei tas 7° 
idias Sixas Kai tas Snuooias Kpivey, AdXAA Ta pev 
tov Kal’ yudpav Biov acvpBdrata éml trav idiwv 5 
vouwV Kal Epywy oxoTrovyTas, Tas 5é KoLVas Tpoatpe- 
ges ELS TA TOV TrpOYyoVveY akiwyaT aTroORXéEToOVTAS. 


2. ypappatoxidev: dvri roi 
Ypapparéws, Sri ol ypayparets wpoxe- 
xupéres ypdgovo.v (Etym. Magn.). 

Ps tpétrava...€\eyes: see Aesch. 
181. 

6. tpiraywvorra : effectively chos- 
en with reference to rpwrelwy, which 
refers to Athens as competitor for 
the first prize in the political dywy», 
in which Demosthenes is her adviser. 

7. +d tTlvos dpdévypa AaBdvT’, z7- 
spired by whose spirit ? 

§ 210. 2. Sucalws pévriv dre 
Bavov, dz (in that case) / should have 
deserved to die. évray by crasis for 


pévros &v.—ovd bpas...Set, neither - 


should you (any more than I). 

3. Buivolas, spirit (way of think- 
ing). 

4. ldSlas, Snpoolas: this has no 
reference to the ordinary distinction 
of ypapal and dixat, pudlicand private 
suits, which correspond generally to 
our criminal and civil processes. 
Here dlxy has its widest legal sense 
of /awsui¢t in general, including both 
pag% and 5ixy(in its narrower sense). 
Uiae Slkac are suits which concern 
individuals and their ordinary business 
relations (ovuBddata), which of course 


must be judged wech reference to spectal 
statutes (éwl litwv vduwv, cf. ér adn- 
Gelas, § 221), which may change from 
year to year, and ¢o special facts (lilwy 
épywv), without regard to the general 
policy or the traditions of the state: 
even criminal suits (ypagal) which 
involve nothing more than the acts of | 
individuals would be included here. 
But dypdocac Slxac are suits like the 
present one, which involve a judgment 
on the general policy of statesmen 
(xowwdas mpoapéoes), whose acts are 
not prescribed by special statutes, but 
must be governed to a great extent 
by general principles and traditions 
of state: these, the orator says, must 
be judged by reference to the glorious 
deeds of the past. Demosthenes 
insists here, as elsewhere, that the 
only real question involved in this 
case is that of his own statesmanship 
and _ his fidelity to the best traditions 
of Athens, while Aeschines constantly 
urges the court to treat it as acommon 
lSta Sixn and settle it by reference to 
ordinary facts and petty details. (See 
Aesch. 199, 200.) Aeschines -saw 
that here lay his only chance of 
success in his suit. 
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Kal trapadapBavev y aya tn Baxtnpia Kal T@ 

parap Y dua 77 npla @ 

4 \ , ‘ a , / ig 

cupScr@ TO Ppdvnua TO THS TerEws vopiley ExacToV 
vpav Sei, Grav ta Snpuoor eiointe KpivovvTes, elTrEp 10 
aév éxeivov parte olecOe ypHvat. 

"AANA yap éeutec@v ets Ta Tempaypeva ois 211 
mpoyovos tpav éotiy & TOV WhdtopaTtwv trapéBnv 


kal Tov mpaxGevTwv. 
Efe Bnv Bovhopat. 


érvravenrOetv ovv orrobev évtrav? 


‘Os yap apicduel” els TAS @718as, xaTehap Bavopev 5 
@irirmov cal @etrar@v nal TOV ArAWV cUppadyov 
mapovras mpéo Bes, Kal Tos pév Huetépous dirous év 


doB8o, Tos & éxeivov Opaceis. 


(34 > > A n~ 
OTL © OV VvuUY TavTa 


4 “a 4 4 > 3 “ 4 A) 
Adyw Tod supdhdpovtos ever’ euavT@, Aéye pou THY 
PJ XN a 4.9 b] 4 > \ e 4 
émioToAny iv tor éméuxpapev evOvs ot mpéaBels. 10 
‘ KaitTot TocavtTn yy wrepBorn auKodartias ovros 212 
Kéypntat @oT’, e pév TL TOV SedvTwy émpax@n, Tov 
Kaipov, ov eué dnow altiov yeyevnoOar, TOV S ws 
érépws cupBavtav amavrwov eve Kal THY euny TYYNY 
aitiav elvat* Kal, ws Eouxev, 0 cvpBovros Kal pyTep 5 


Ns. Ty Baxtyple kal ro cupPdr, 
his staff and his ticket: each judge re- 
ceived in the morning a staff painted 
with the same colour as the lintel 
(opnvloxos) of the court house in 
which he was to sit; after entering 
the court, he gave up his staff to an 
officer, and received a ticket (ovdp- 
Bodov), which entitled him to receive 
his fee of three obols (dtxaorixdy) 
salve his day’s service. 

§ 211. He now returns to the 
account of the embassy to Thebes, 
e which he digressed in § 188. 

ur oral : ive. the ambassadors. 

tAlarrov...apéo Bes: see Plut. 
Dem. 18, and Philoch. frag. 135, 
Pillwwov 5é xatadaBdbyros ’EXdreay 
kal Kurlwnov, kat rpéoBers réupyavros 
els O7Bas Oetrarav, Alvavadv, Airw- 


Adv, Aor\brwy, POwrav: *APnvalwy 
dé xara rov adrdv xpbvov mpéoBes 
amoore\dvrwy rods wept Anpuoobévn, 
TovuTos cuupayety évndloavro. 
dm...Aéyw is connected with 

Aéye (9) by a suppressed phrase like 
to show. See Kriiger, Gr. Gr. 65, 1, 
Anm. 6. 

10. Hv tér erépbapev: 
to viv r\éyw (8). 

212. These words were spoken 
while the clerk was preparing to reac 
the letter: cf. § 180 

2. Tov Katpdv: see Aesch, 137— 
141 and 237—239; esp. 65 elaodywr 
hv vpas els ras OnBas Kaipds xal 
@bBos xal xpela cuppaxlas, ddr’ ov 
Anpoo dévns (141). 

a: ds érépws: see note on § 856, 

4. TvXnVv: see Aesch, 157. 


opposed , 
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éyo Tav pev éx AGyou Kal Tov BovrevcacOa mpa- 
YOévrwv obdév avT@ cuvaitios elvar Soxo, Tav 8 év 
Tois SirAoWs Kal KaTa THY oTpaTnylavy aTuynbervrav 
povos aitios clvat. mas av w@pdtepos ovKopavrns 
yevour 7) KaTtapatotepos ; Aeye THY ETLTTONHDY. 


Ered) roivuy éroujocavto thy éxxAnolav, mpoc- 
Hyov éxeivous mpotépovs dia TO THY THY cUppdyov 
Taki éxeivous éxelv. 
TOAAG pev Dirirrov éyxwpialovres, ToAAa O bpav 
KaTnyopouvtes, 7avl’ boa wwror évavti’ émpakate 
O@nBaios avayipvycKortes. 
néiovy av pev ev memevOeccay iro Didimmov yapiy 
auTovs amodotva, av S td tyav Hdiknvro Sixny 
AaBeiv, orrotépws PBovrovtrar, } dievras avrols ef’ 


10 
EINISTOAH. 
213 
Kat twrapedOovtes ednunyopouy 
5 
To & ov Kepadracor, 
10 


bas i) cuvepBarovras eis tHv *AttiKnv: Kal édel- 
KVUTAY, WS @oVTO, eK pév OV avTot cuveBovrEvov 
> fol b fo] 4, \ > 4 \ 
tax tHS ’ATricns Booxnuata Kat avdpdrroba cat 
TaAN ayaba eis THY Borwriav HEovrTa, ex S Ov nuas 


7. ovvaltios, sariner, opposed to 
pévos alrios (9).—Tav...aTuxnbévrwv 
=a hruxhoaper. , 

§ 213. 1. thy ekkAnelav: i.e. 
at Thebes. The narrative is con- 
tinued from § 2118. 

2. TOV cuppdaxev: ie. of Thebes. 

6. Td KkeddAaov, adverbial, z 
short. 

. ov pev e& mendvOecav, for the 
benefits they had received, eb wdoxev 
as passive of ed woetv: this corre- 
sponds to dv 8 Hdlknvro (8). 

8. atvrots: the Thebans, while 
avrovs in 9 refers to the Macedonians, 
"9. Gtrorépws BotAovrat, 772 which- 
ever way they pleased, in the mood 
and tense of the direct form, the 


exhortation being fake vengeance in 
whichever way you please.—trévras 
atrovs, i.e. dy letting them pass 
through Boeotia into Attica (cf. 
§ 1464). ‘The aorists d:évras and 
cuveuBardrras have the better au- 
thority here: when an aor. partic. 
denotes that in which the action of 
a verb (usually aorist) consists, so 
that they really designate one act, 
the two may coincide in time, Jas in 
Plat. Phaed. 60, ed y' érolnoas dva- 
puhoas we, you did well to remind me. 
(See M.T. 150, with the examples.) 

Il, €« pev...cuveBodAevov, as a 
consequence of following their advice, 
opposed to éx 5 dv nuds épety pacar 
in 1, 13. 


Wa 
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épeiv Epacav trav ty Bowwtia ScapracOnacpuer’ bard 


TOU ToNEMOUV. 


kat ada TOAAXA pos ToVTOLS, Ets 15 
TavuTa o€ TavrTa auVTEivovT , EXeyov. 


& & jpeis mpos 214 


Tavta, Ta pev Kal” Exacta éyw peév avti mavros dv 
Tiunoaiwnv eirrety Tov Biov, buds Sé Sédorna, py 
TapeAnrAvocTwv TAY KalpaVv, GoTrep av ei Kal KaTAaKAv- 
opov yeyevnoOa: TOV TpayyaTwV nyovpevol, uaratov 5 
OXAOV TOs Trept TOUTWY AGYoUS vouionTe* & TLS OV 
évre(oapev Hyeis Kal nuiv amexpivayTo, aKxovcate. 


Aéye Tavti AaB. 


AIIOKPIZEI2 


@HBAION. 


Mera Taira toivuy éxdrovv tyas Kal petetréu- 215 


TOVTO. 


§ 214. 1. a 8 hpeis: sc. éréyouer. 

2, Tao pev cad’ sacra, the details, 
with the subordinate éy@ péy and byas 
dé, is in antithesis to 8 re 5° ody érel- 
capiey (i.e. the sura of what we accom- 
plished) in 1. 6.—4vrl...rod Blov, 
as we might say, / would give my 
life: cf. riywdv and ripacOac used 
of estimating the penalty in a lawsuit; 
and I. 1, avril wod\AGv ay xpnudrwr 
é\écOa:. It is not hard to see why 
Demosthenes should be unwilling to 
repeat any part of this brilliant speech. 
The hope of successes of the allies 
against Philip, which he _ probably 
held out, had been disappointed by 
the crushing defeat at Chaeronea; 
and the destruction of Thebes three 
‘years later must have made the whole 
tone of this speech nowsadly untimely. 
Plutarch (Dem. 18) gives a graphic 
account of the Theban assembly and 
of the address, which was probably 
one of the orator’s greatest efforts.) 

4. pavel...nyoupevon, as (fou 
would think, évoplgere dv) tf you 


\ believed, etc. (M.T. 227, 868).’ Strictly 


we should have either dorep av ef 


éEnre, €BonGeite, iva tav péom Tapareito, 


fryeto Oe (impf.) or domep dv Hyovpuevor 
(=el nyetoGe), since a cunditional 
participle is not regularly preceded 
by ef (M.T. 472). But it would scem 
that the colloquial use of domep dy 
el, guasi, sometimes caused the true 
ellipsis to be overlooked and the e 
to be irregularly eae Sain kaTa- 
KAvopov; i.e. also a deluge, as well 
as the lapse of opportunity (aape\n- 
AvObTwY Tv Katpav). 

5. Tov Tpaypatwy, objective geni- 
tive after caraxduo pdr. 

6. 8 te dreloapev and (6 re)... dtre- 
xplvavro are the same thing. 

§ 215. 1. éddovv tpas, i.e. called 
your army to Thebes. This is what 
Demosthenes provided for in § 1782-4 
(see notes), when he proposed to give 
the embassy concurrent power with 
the generals over the movements 
of the army. This march to Thebes, 
after the answer of the Thebans had 
been sent to Athens (sera taira), is 
commonly thought to be directly 
opposed to the account of Aeschines 
in Ill, 140: Dissen exclaims indig- 
nantly, “ Haeccine manifesta mendacia 
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ef > 4 e A 29 7 ¢ > M a e A 
ovTws oikeiws twas eddéyorTo, or Ew THY oTALTOV 


\ a e / ” ? \ > 7 \ oo» 
300 KaL TMV LTITTTEMV OVT@V ELS TAS OLKLAS Kal TO aAaoTu 


ddéyecOat THY oTpatiav eri Traidas Kal yuvaixas Kat 
Ta Tiysuw@tata. Kaitou Tpi’ ev exetvy TH NuEépa TAL 
avOpwros edeEav eyxaputa @nBaiow xaP spav ta 
, a \ > ry / 4 de é 7 

KaANOTA, EV MEV avopEias, ETEPOY OE OlKaLOTUYNS, 
tpitov b€ cwdpocvvns. Kal yap Tov ayava pe? 
€ A A N e aA @ 4 4 

Uuav warXAov 7) pos bmas EAXCuEvor TonoacOat, Kal 
apeivous elvat Kal diucacorep’ akvodv wuads Expivav 
Didimmov: cal ta wap’ abrois Kal mapa twaou & év 


Io 


potuisse coram judicibus dici!” But 
Aeschines says only that the march to 
Thebes took place mpiv repli cup- 
haxtlas play pdvny cvrAaBhy ypawa 
Anpoobévny. Now that the “ decree of 
Demosthenes” (181—187) is known 
to be a forgery, we have no reason 
for thinking that any formal treaty of 
alliance preceded the invitation of the 
Athenian army to Thebes. Demos- 
thenes could have proposed such a 
treaty only after his return to Athens. 
It appears from the criticisms of 
Aeschines on the treaty (141—144) 
that it was an elaborate document; 
and it is probable that it was not 
made and ratified until some time 
after the march to Thebes, which 
required no further legislation than 
the decree appointing the ambassa- 
dors. It must be remembered that 
Demosthenes (§ 178) proposed that 
the embassy should simply offer the 
Athenian army to Thebes without 
insisting on any formal terms, éray- 
yérXeo Oar Bonney av Kedevworr. 

3. €€w...dvrev: this is commonly 
referred to the Athenian army, who 
are supposed to have first encamped 
outside the city and afterwards to 
have been invited to enter Thebes 
and occupy the houses. It is surely 
far more natural and agrees better 


with the context to understand that, 
while the Theban infantry and cavalry 
(i.e. the whole army) were encamped 
outside the walls, the Athenian army 
was quartered in the town. The lack 
of a pronoun to designate which army 
is meant is felt in both interpretations; 
but as the subject is the Thebans, it 
is more natural to refer the absolute 
clause tothem. Again, the emphasis 
given twice to waidas kal yuvaixas 
(5 and 13) implies that the men were 
absent; and é@ byiv rouhoarres (13), 
as a testimony to the swdpoctvn of 
the Athenians, implies this still more 
strongly. 

7: Kad’ bpav, upon you, as in V1.9, 
xa’ buay éyxwmoy, not in its common 
hostile sense. See Arist. Pol. 111. 13, 
14, kata dé rovovrwy ovKx Ear. vbpos, 
avrot ydp elo vduos, in respect to such 
men there is no law, for they are a 
law unto themselves. In the parallel 
passage of St Paul, Gal. v. 23, xara 
Tv TowovT wr is translated against such. 
See Rom. ii. 14, éavrots eloe vdmos, 
where we have the rest of the passage 


‘of Aristotle. 


11. Stxawrep dftobv, shat you 


‘made juster claims on them. 


12. Kal wapa rao 8’, and indeed 
(al) with all mankind, penne 
cally after rap avrois. 
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WreioTn dvrAaxyn, Taidas Kal yvvaixas, éf’ vpiv 
Townoavres, coppoovvns Wiotw wept wuav Eyovtes 
4 b ] a“ M” b a Ud 9 
eeEav. év ols maou, avdpes “AOnvaio, cata y 
bas opOas épavnoay éyvwxctes. ovTE yap els THY 
s > , “A , > \ b] \ 99 
mTOoALV eicerOovTos Tov’ oTpaTomrédou ovdels ovdéV Od 
’ 4 € ” 3 4 i 4 , 4 > 
adixws tpiv évexdrecev: ovTw cwdpovas trapécyeO 
bas avtous: dis te cuptrapatakapevor Tas TpwTas, 
TnY T él TOU ToTauOD Kal THY YeELpEpLVnV, OvK 
GpEeUMTOVS pOvoy buas auTOs adda Kal OavpaaTors 
édciEate TH KOoUM, Tails Tapackevais, TH mpoOvula. 
94? \ “A ” e oa b] > > 
ef ols mapa péev TOV adXwV Kyiv eyiyvorT’ Era.vol, 
rapa & tyav Ovoiat cal tmopral ois Geois. Kat 
” b) e 4 A ? / > / 4 “a > > , 
éyay’ 7déws av époipnv Aioxyivny, dre Tadr’ érpdar- 
teTo Kat Enrov Kal yapas Kal erraivwv h ods Hv 
peotTn, ToTepov cuvebve Kai cuvevdpaiveto Tots Tod- 
Nois, 7) NuTrovpevos Kal oTévav Kal dvopevaivwr Tois 
Kowvois ayabois oixor Kaito. € wey yap Taphy Kat 
pera TaV adr\XNov éEntabero, was ov Sed rote, 
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216 


217 


14. €xovres: o7. ob/. with t5etav. 

§ 216. 2. op@ds épdvycay éyvw- 
Kdres, if appeared (later) that we 
had judged rightly (éyrwKagey) : 
§ 215 14+,—otre...ob5¢v of8': a - 
markable accumulation of emphatic 
negatives : ob're corresponds to re (5). 

3. 088 &Slxws, (not) even unjustly. 

5. Sls re... 1wpwtas, when you twice 
stood in line with them in the earliest 
encounters: some cognate object is 
implied: in cupmraparaidpuevo. All 
MSS. except 2 add pdyas, as if nayxe- 
odpevo. had preceded. The natural 
accus. would be rapardées, following 
the meaning of cupraparaidpevo: and 
so signifying dattle array or battles. 
See Aesch. 111. 151, éwl rhy wapdragivy 
dpunoay. 

6. thy + éml rod rorapod, she 
river battle, probably fought on the 


upper Cephisus, which flows through 
Phocis before it enters Boeotia near 
Chaeronea.—thy  yetpepivnv, the 
“winter battle,” probably fought on 
some wintry day in the hilly parts of 
Phocis, Many still find chronological 
difficulties in this winter campaign, 
forgetting that the only trouble arose 
from the spurious decree in §§ 181— 
187, dated in midsummer. See notes 
on $8 152° and 181—187, with Hist. 


§ 65 

i " qrapa pev Tov GAAwv opty is in 
strong (double) antithesis to rapa 3 
Uudy rots Oeots. 

§ 217. 3. [hrov, pride. glory: see 
note on § 1208, 

7, pera...dEnrdf{ero, was counted 
in with the rest, the same military 
figure which is common in this 
speech: see note on § 1735 
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BaAXov & ovd' Sota, c& OY OS aplotwv avTis TOS 
Geots érrotnoato paptupas, T1250 ws ovK apiota viv 
was ak.ot yndicacbat Tovs opwpoxotas Tors Oeous ; 
% be dS) fo} le bd ? i , > \ 
€L O€ LN TapHV, TAS OUK ATrON@AEVAaL TrOAANAKIS EOTL 
dixatos, ef ef’ ols Eyaipov of Arrow, Tad7 édruTeil’ 
e oa A 

opav ; Aéye 57 Kal TadTa Ta Wnhdiopata pou. 


WHOIZMATA @OTSION. 


Ovxodv jyeis pev ev Ovaias Huev ToTe, @nBaior 
& ev ro Ov Huds ceadoOa vopiter, cal mTeptearacel 
TOUS Bon Oeias Senos Bau Soxodany ad’ av em parrav 
OUTOL, aUTOUS Bon Geir ¢ eTépois €& Ov érretoOnTr euot. 
GAXG pv oias Ter Hdiee hovas o Plrumos cai év 
oiats Av Tapayais émi TovTols, éx TOV émiaTON@V 

a 9 Y , . e > ’ ” 

tav éxeivou pabnoecOe dv eis IleXorovynooyv érep- 


) Ce) 


218 


TEV. 


Kat wot Aéye Tavtas AaB, iv’ eidire n Eun 


ouvéyea Kal TrAdVOL Kal TadatToplat Kal Ta& TOAAG 


Wndicpata, & viv odtos Sidoupe, ri arreipyacaro. 


8. of8 Bava, even impious: cf. 
note on § 18, 

8,9. ws dplorav...as obk apiora: 
with reference to the words of Ctesi- 
phon’s decree, rt dtaredet Kal A€ywr 
kal mpadtrwy Ta Aptora TH Shuy 
(Aesch. 49). If Aeschines joined in 
the thanksgivings, he declared before 
the Gods that the policy of Demos- 
thenes was good: but he now asks 
the court to declare this not good by 
condemning Ctesiphon. 

10, Opwpoxdras: of the Heliastic 
— 

G&rrodwA€évat trodAdxus: cf. XIX. 
I ak ovx drat drodwdévat Slxatos. 

§ 218. 2. & T6...voplfev, zn 
the belief, corresponding to év duvalas 
(1), both denoting what occupied 
their minds. 

3. Tots...S0xotcow (impf.), fo chose 


Io 


who had seemed likely to need help, i.e. 
ourselves. — ap wv eérparrov, in anti- 


thesis to é& dv éwelcOnr éuol: cf. 
§ 213 H- 13. 
4. avrots, ipsos, i.e. ourselves: for 


the accus. see Xen. Oec. II, 23, cup- 
péper abtois d lXNous elvat, where didors 
would be more common (G. 928!).— 
BonOetv érépous: subj. of reprecorijxe:, 
tt had come about. 

5. otas noble hwvds: cf. § 1955. 

6. éroroAdv: for an earlier letter 
of Philip to Peloponnesus asking for 
help, see § 156. 

g. wAdvor refers especially to his 
frequent journeys to Thebes while the 
negotiations were going on, and also 
to his other embassies (cf. § 244).— 
TO TOAAG, the many. 

10. Stéovpe: see the general ricli- 
cule of his decrees in Aesch. 111. 
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Kairot mroAXol trap’ vpiv, avdpes *AOnvaior, yeyo- 219 
vact pntopes évdoEor Kai peyddou po é“ov, Kanrart- 
atpatos éxeivos, “Apiotopav, Képadros, @pacvBov- 
Nos, repo pupior* AAN’ Guws ovdels Tw TrOTE TOUTwY 
dia travros edwKev éavtov eis ovdév TH TrdAEL, AAD’ O 5 

; “ U b] aA b 4 e \ 4 > 
peév ypadav ov av érpéaBevoev, o 6€ mperBevwv ovK 


av éyparpev. 


e }. > A 4 e “a 
ureXeiTre yap avTav ExaoTos éavT@ 


dpa pev pactavny, dua 8 el te yévoit’ avadopav 
oe ¥ Te a i 1 seid 

ld “A a 

Ti OW; EL7TTOL TIS AV, TU TOTOUTOV uUTEpHpas pwn 220 
kal ToApn OoTe TavTa Troveiv avTés; ov TaiTa 
A€yw, GAN’ ovTwS érreTreiounY péyay elvat TOV KaT- 
etdngdota Kivdvvov tTHv medv dor ovK eddKer pol 
xapav ovdé mpovoray ovdeulay THS dias dodadreias 5 


1001-8, This remark may perhaps 
refer to the fierce criticism of the 
terms of the alliance with Thebes 
(11, 141—143).—tl amrepydcaro: 
the position of rf is emphatic: cf. 
oxépacGe was, § 2354. We should 
expect cuvéxera etc. to be in the accus. 
by the usual attraction; but they are 
far more expressive as they stand. 

§§ 219—221 were spoken while 
the clerk was preparing to read the 
letters of Philip. 
‘\. § 219. 2. KadAlorparos: the 


famous orator whose eloquence is said 


to have inspired Demosthenes (as a - 
boy) to devote himself to oratory: | 


see note on § 998, 

3. “Aptorodayv: mentioned in § 
705.—Kéados: see § 251.—Opacdt- 
BovAos, of Collytus, who served un- 
der his distinguished namesake in the 
Restoration of 403 B.C. (XXIV. 134). 


He was afterwards a warm friend of - 


Thebes: see Aesch, III. 138, dvip éy 
O7Bats wiorevdels ws ovdels Erepos. 
- §. Std wavrds, throughout, like 
amdws, §§ 888, 1797. | 

6. ov« Gv empéoBevorev...éypaiev: 
\ both iterative (M.T. 162): we often 
use wou/din such iterative expressions, 


with no potential force; as he would 
often tell me stories (see M.T. 249). 

8. paordvayy, enjoyment of ease. 
—d re yévoir a&vadopty, i.e. some 
retreat in case of accident: et rt 
yévorro depends on an apodosis im- 
plied in dvagopdv; cf. Aeschyl. Sept. 
1015, ws Svr dvacraripa...el wh Oedv 
Tis €urodwy Egrn Sopl (M.T. 480). 
The direct form, édy re yévnrat, might 
have been used: see Aesch. II. 104, 
avrots xaréNurov Thy els TO dpaves 
dvagopay ay uh welQwuev. The mean- 
ing comes from the middle dva¢gé- 
pecBat, to carry oneself back. 

§ 220. 1. twepfipas; did you 
excel? absolutely, or possibly sc. rov- 
ToUS.—Ppopy: i.e. so as to need no 
a&vapopa (§ 2198). 

3. ovrws éwerelopny, J had so 
thoroughly convinced myself. 

4. €éxe is first personal (sc. 6 
klvéuvos); then (without ovx) under- 
stood as impersonal with dyarnrov 
elvat. 

5. Xepav SSdvar is fo allow room 
for considerations of personal safety; 
mpbvoav diddvae is fo allow thought 
for this. 
room for thought. 


oe 


We should say ¢o allow 
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302 Sidovat, GAN ayarrntov elvat et pndey traparelrov 


Tus & Set mpdkevev. 


érretreiopiny & winmép éuavtov, 221 


Tuyov péev avatcOnrav, Suws 8 éretetouny, pyre 
ypagovr’ av éuod yparrar BédAtiov pnddva pre 
mpatrrovra mata, pnte mperBevovta pec Bevoat 


mpoOupotepoy pnde Sucatdrepov. 
Aeye Tas émioToNas Tas Tod 


éuavtTov éTaTrov. 
Dirlrrov. 


dua Tavr év Tac § 


EDNSTOAAI. 
Eis tatra xatéotnoe Pidurtrov 7h én TorTeEia, 292 
Aloyivn: tavtny thy pwvny éxeivos apHKe, TOAXOVS 
kal Opaceis Ta- mpd TOvTwWY TH TrOAEL ETraLpopEVOS 


Aoryous. 


av? dv dixaiws éotehavovpny iro TovTwvi, 


kal ov trapwv ovK avréreyes, 0 5€ yparpapevos 5 


Avwvéas To pépos Tov Andwv ov« éraBev. 


Kaé pot 


rae tadra ta Woydiopata Ta TOTE pév aTroTTEper- 
yora, urd TovTou 8 ovdé ypadevta. 


6. aya wnrdv...mpdfeev: in the 
direct form, dyamnrév éorev édy Tis... 
A det mpdty, we must be content 
(impers.) 2/ we (shall) do our duty, 
omitting nothing. 

. &Set=ra déovra, our duty: dis 
here definite; but with a slight change 
in the view it might have been & ay 
déy or & dé0c (Dobree’s conjecture), 
_ with conditional force. 


§ 221. 2. ruxdv, perhaps, acc. abs. ; 


(M.T. 851).—d@vacoOnrav, sense- 
lessly: I Pollow Voémel, Bekk., and 
West. in this reading, though dvalo6n- 
Tov (adv.) has better Ms. authority.— 
Spws, nevertheless, with reference to 
dvacc nr Gv.— pre... ypaar: the di- 
rect form would be ot Av éuot ypdyece 
BéXrvov ovdels: for uh thus used with 
infin. in ov. 062.,see M.T. 685, and Lid- 
dell and Scott, art. wu}, B.5,c. av be- 
longs to ypdWar, rpdéat, and mpecBei- 
ga, and BéAriov to ypdar and wrpagac, 


§ 222. 3. ératpépevos, of rais- 
ing (asathreat). Harpocr.: dvri rot 
éwavarervomevos, Anpoobérns éy 
Tp vrép Krnowpdrros. Cf. XIX. 153, 
ovdey Ay vuiv elyev dvarelvacba do- 
Bepdy (of threats of Philip); and 
Eur. Iph. T. 1484, ratow dé Adyxnv 
hv éwalpouat Eévors (of a spear uplifted 
to strike). (Bl.) éwacpdpuevos is im- 
ase as is shown by ra mpd rotrwy. 

5. Wapav, though present: see 
§§ 83° and 1177. 

6. Avévbas: mentioned with con- 
tempt in § 249°.—Td pépos (sc. réu- 
wrov), see notes on §§ 1032, 2665. |, 

7. Wnyodlopara: for the plural see 
note on § 2235.—dmomedevyéra, ac- 
quitted (onthe ypapy mapavduwyv) : 7d 
gevyov Whdioua, XXIII. §8, is che 
decree on trial, 

8. ypadévra, indicted: cf. ypa- 
pévra, proposed, § 86+. See note on 
§ 564 


~ 
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Tavti ra Wydicpar’, avdpes ’AOnvaio., tas adtas 223 
ovAdaBas Kal TavTa pnuat’ eye. Grrep mpdtepoy pev 
“AptoroviKos vov 8é Krnoupav yeypaper ovToai. 
kat tab’ Aloyivns ovr éditwkev' adtos obte Te 

Yparrapery ouycaTyyoprcer. Kalrot ToTe TOV An- 5 
power Tov TavTa ypapovra Kat Tov PREPEIOnY, 
_ erep adnOh pov viv KaTnyopel, bad dov ay eixdTas 7 
-rovd. edtwxev., Si és Ort T@dE pev €or’ aveveyneiv 294 
ém’ éxeivous Kal Tas TOV Sicacrnpioy yracers Kal 
303 TO TOUTOY avToV .éxelvav. LH KaTiyopnKevat TAUTG, 
yparpdvrey Gmep obtos viv, kal 7d Tos vdpous 
pyeer’ éav ep TOV OUT@ mpayOévrov KaTpyopely, 5 
kat wdAN Erepa: tore & avtd TO TpaGyp av éxpiver’ 


§ 223. 1—3. For the questions 
concerning the decree of Aristonicus 
and Seuvrépov xnptyuaros in § 835, 
see notes on that passage and on 
§ 1208, 

5. ovykarnyspyncev, azded in the 
accusation(as avvtyyopos )—Anpopan 
aoe “Ymrepel(Snv: the two names prob- 
ably indicate a decree moved by 
Demomeles (cousin of Demosthe- 
nes) and amended or enlarged by 
Hyperides. Such double or treble 
bills were common, (see C. I. Att. 
11. no. 469; whence ra Pndlopara in 
§ 2227). 

7. &rep—viv karnyope : the sim- 
ple present condition is correct here, 
and more effective than G. H. Schae- 
fer’s xarnydpe. The meaning is, 7/ 
he is now accusing me honestly, he 
would have had more reason for 
prosecuting (i.e. if he had prosecuted) 
D. and H. then than he has for 
prosecuting Ctes. now. 

§ 224. 1. rode (like révde and 
rpde in § 2238) is Ctesiphon, who is 


obros in 4; while Aeschines is rovroy 
avrdy.in 3. 

5+ pnkér’ dav...xarnyopetv: the 
principle that “no man can be twice 
put in jeopardy for the same offence ” 
is distinctly stated in the Attic law:: 
see XX. 147, ol vduot 5 obx edo Ets 
wpos Tov abrdov wept Tay atrwr ore 
dlkas ot’ evOUvas ote Siadcxac lay oir’ 
Gro rowvroy ovdéy elvar, and XXIV. 
55- This could here be urged by 
Ctesiphon as a moral, though not as 
a legal,argument. Aeschines is. pro- 
secuting him now on the ground of 
charges against Demosthenes which 
were indirectly declared false by the 
acquittal of Hyperides eight years 
before,—charges for which he did not 
similarly prosecute H. then and for 
which he could not legally prosecute 
Dem. now. This is all an answer to 
ded. rh; (which refers to § 223 (end)). 


_—Tév ottrw mpayxOévtav, matters so 


settled (as these charges against 
Dem.) : see XXXVI. 60, dixdfeoPat 7 Gv 
ourw mpaxdévrwy. 
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éf avrov, piv TL TovTwY mpodraBfeiv. AX’ OvK HY, 
olwat, Tore 5 vuvl sroveiv, éx Tadalwv ypevev Kal 
Wndispdtov modkdav éxréEavta A pte mpondet 
pndeits pnt’ av @nOn thyepov pnOnvar, SiaBarrdewv, 
Kal pereveycovta Tovs ypdvous Kal mpodaces (avi 
tav arnOav wWevdeis petabevta Trois tremparypévos 
Soxeiv Te Aeyev.. OK WY TOTE Ta’TA, ANN emi THS 
arnbeias, eyyos Tav Epyav, Ett Leuvnuevov Kuav Kat 
povov ovx év Tais yepolv exact éydvTwv, TavTes 
éyiyvovr’ av of Aovyot. Sidrep. Tos map’ abra Ta 
mpayywat éréyxous duywv viv nel, pnTopwov ayava 
vopivwv, as vy éuol Soxel, Kal ovYt THY TeTONLTEU[E- 
vev éEéracw troijoew buds, Kal royou Kpiow ovyt 
Tov TH ToAE TUUdEepovTos écerOat. 

Kita codiverat, cal dnot mpoonKev (fs PeVv OlKo- 


és’ abrod, on its own merits: 


225 


226 


227 


i.e. before any judgment of the court 
had been passed upon the case. 

§ 225. 2. 6 vuvl woveiv: all Mss. 
except 2 have move? for ovety.— 
Takaov xpdévev: i.e. the time of the 
peace of Philocrates, about which 
Aeschines (11. 58—78) had cited 
many decrees which had no real bear- 
ing on the argument. 

4. phr av...pn0fvar, or thought 
would be mentioned to-day (pnOjvar 
&v=pndeln dv): see M.T. 2201. The 
negatives pre etc. show that the 
antecedent of & is indefinite.—SiaBaa- 
Aewv, Zo misrepresent (cast reproach 
upon) the case. 

5. mwpohdces, srounds for action, 
whether true or false. See note on 
_ §178™. 

Demosthénes still clings to his plea 
that the. story of the Peace of Philo- 
crates is ancient history. 


§ 226. 1. él ris aAnOelas: cf. 
17°; 
3. &v rats xepolv: for the figure 


as 


Westermann compares mani-festus.— 
mavres of Adyou, i.e. the whole dis- 
CUSSION. 

4. Tovs...dvyav: cf. § 152. 

5. Pytépev aydva: cf. Thuc. 11. 
67 28, Tovoare 5é rots “ENAnoe wapd- 
devryua ov Ndywv Tods adywvas 1wp08h- 
govres GAN Epywyv. Weil quotes XIX. 
217: ovde yap pnrédpwv ovdé Adywv 
Kplocy Upas THhuEpoV...wporHKeL Tovecy. 

7. Adyov...cuppépovros: —Adyou 
xplowy is a trial of eloquence. ; Cf. the 
verbal forms Aéyov kplvecv and TO TY 
wdbre. cuupépor Kplvecy. 

With § 226 the orator ends his 
grand comparison (begun in § 139) 
between the part played by Aeschines 
in rousing the Amphissian war and 
his own part in uniting Athens and 
. Thebes against Philip. 

*s 227—296. At § 226the proper 
defence ends, with the account of the 
alliance with Thebes. The remainder 
of the speech, before the epilogue, is 
devoted toa reply to three arguments 
of Aeschines, one comparing this trial 
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I4I 


Bev ner’ Exovres SoEns mepl HuaY auEeAoay, BoTrep 
8’, Stay oidpevoe trepieivar ypnuata T@ Mo biste dv 
Kabatpwow at Widpor cal pndéy trepin, cvyyopelte, 
oUTw Kalb viv TOIs Ex TOU AGyou datvomevos mpoaGe- § 


abat. 


ra t 6 la e 6 \ e ” >A 
€A0AGVE TOLWVUY WS TAUPOV, WS EODLKEV, EOTL 


guoe wav 6 Te av py Sixaiws 7 Tempaypevov. ex 228 
yap avtov Tov codod tovTou tTrapaceiypaTos w@pOo- 
Adynke viv y Huas wrdapyew eyvac wevous , €ue pev 


Aeyerv warép tHS Tatpidos, avtov o 


to an investigation of an account 
(§§ 227—251), a second charging 
Demosthenes with being ill-starred 
(§§ 252—275), and a third charging 
him with being a crafty rhetorician 
(§§ 276—296). 

In §§ 227—251 the orator refers to 
the exhortation of Aeschines to the 
judges (59—61) to cast aside any 
prejudices in favour of Demosthenes 
which they may have, and to pro- 
ceed as they would if they were 
examining a long account, prepared 
to accept any result which the reck- 
oning may bring out. Aeschines 
refers here only to the facts concern- 
ing the peace of Philocrates; but 
Demosthenes chooses to apply the 
remarks to his whole political life. 
While Aeschines referred only to the 
debit side of the account, Demosthe- 
nes speaks of both sides, and espe- 
cially of what stands on the credit 
side of his own account with the 
state, including credit for prevent- 
ing calamities by his judicious policy. 
He ends (§ 251) by turning against 
Aeschines the case of Cephalus, 
which had been brought up against 
himself, ; 

§ 227. I. dra codlf{erat, then 
he puts on airs of wisdom, or becomes 
very subtle, with the same sarcasm as 
in cogol mapadelyparos, § 2282. 

2. GpeAfjorar, disregard: Aeschines 


e 


wrép Dirir- 


(11. 60) says, wir’ droyveirw pundev 
hre Katayvwrw wply axovcy. 
. 3. Wepretvar xpfpard ty, that one 
has a balance in his favour.—royl- 
tnoOe: cf. Aesch. 111. 59, xadefwueta 
ért rods Noyiopovs.— av kalaipacry... 
wept}, 2/ the counters are decisive and 
there 1s no balance remaining. With 
most recent editors, I follow 2! and 
read xaOaip@o.v, the common text 
having xa@apal @o.v, which was re- 
ferred to the counters being cleared off 
from the abacus (4B8aé or a&Bdxcor) : 
cf. § 2318. This was a reckoning- 
board, on which counters (originally 
Yijpo, pebbles) represented units, 
tens, etc., according to their position. 
See the article Adacus in Smith’s 
Dict. of Ant. Aeschines says (59), 
érivevoas addnbes elvac & Tt av abros 6 
Noyiopds alpy, whatever the account 
proves (cf. aipety riva xdérrovra), 
and there is a strong presumption 
that Demosthenes uses a similar ex- 
pression in his reply. Kochly quotes 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. vi. 36, 8 re & 
Av ai wrelovs Pipa KkaGapwot, rotro 
movety (and again, slightly changed, 
in 39): here the meaning determine 
is beyond question. 

5. wporbéoGar, acquiesce in: cf. 
mpoobeuévny, § 2035. 

7.  werpaypévov: see § 17815, 
and note on § 178?°. 
~ § 228. 3. pas (so 2%)...éyvoe- 
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304 Tov’ ov yap av petarreiOew tpado enter uy ToLavTnS 5 

avons THS wTapyovans wrod jews trepl éxaTépov. 
\ \ 4 ’ b , 4 4 a, 

kat pny Ste y ov dixata Dreyer petaGdcOat tavrnv 229 
Thy Sddfav afiav, éyo SiddEw padios, od TiOeis 
wnpovs (ov yap dom 0 TOY Tpaypatwv ovToS 
AoyiT MOS), GAN avapluvyoxwv Exact év Bpayeéot, 
AoyloTais awa Kal papTvo. Tois AKovovow tbpiv § 


\ P@LEvOs. 


yap €un ToALTela, HS obTOS KaTnYyopel, 


avri pév Tov @nBaious pera Dirlrr7rov auveuBareiv 
4 a 
eis THY Yopav, & mavTes @ovTo, wel’ HuaoY Tapatata- 

, ? a 4 > f > \ \ A b] “ 
peevous exeivov KwAVEV Erroinaev’ avtTi 5€ Tov év ty 230 
"ATTiKn TOV ToXEpoV elvat, éEmTaKdola oTdbia ATO 
THS MoAvews él Tois Bowwrav opiows yevéoOar avi 
dé Tov Tovs AnoTas Huas dépev Kal ayev ex THS 
EvPoias, év etpnvy trav ’Artixny é« Oardrrns eivar 5 


opévous, that it is assumed that we 
(Aesch. and myself) have been thus 
judged (have this reputation) : in the 
direct form vUmdpxoyuev éyvwopévot. 
It appears that yywopua: is always 
passive (see Veitch). The personal 
construction is like that of Ar. Nub. 
918, yrwrOhoe Tol mor ‘AOnvataus ola 
bibdoxes Tovs advohrous, you shall be 
shown (for it shall be shown). 

5. ph troatrns otons=ei pi 
Tro.warn Rv. The unique reading of 
the Oxyrh. papyrus, wh roadrns 
Urapxovens, is suggestive. 

§ 229. 2. od riBels Whdovs (con- 
tinuing the figure of § 227), i.e. not 
by mere arithmetic or book-keep- 
ing. 

3. ob ydp...Aoysopeds, for that is 
not the way to reckon affairs of state. 
ovTos is predicate. 

4. GvapipvyoKov tao’: he ren- 
ders his account, not by setting his 
services against his sins, but by set- 
ting the positive gain from his public 
policy against the calamities which 


would have resulted from the opposite 


_ policy. 


5. Aoyorats: in the double sense 
of computers and comptrollers of 
accounts: see note on § 117%.—rolts 
Gkovovew: addressed equally to the 
court and the spectators. 

7. pera and ovv- emphasize on 
another. 

9g. KwdAvev: present, of the whole 
business of checking Philip; the aor, 
ouveyBadety (7) of an incursion. 

§ 230. 2. érrakdow ordbia, 
about 80 miles: see note on § 1955. 

3. yevéoOar: sc. érolnce. By 
dplos he means the further confines 
of Boeotia. 

4. Apords: see note on § 145%, 
and for pirates in general [ViI.] 3, 4, 
14, 15. The rescue of Oreus and 
Fretria from Philip (§§ 79, 87) pre- 
vented Euboea from being a nest for 
plunderers.—¢épew nal Gyewv: the 
common term for general plundering. 

5. €« Oadrdrrns, ov the side of the 
sea, with reference to é« THs EvBolas. 


e 
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jwavTa Tov ToXenov’ avti dé Tov Tov ‘EXANoTrOVTOV 
éyev Didurov, AaBevtra Buavtiov, cuptrorepeiv 


tows Bufavrious we? yuadv mpos éxeivov. 


dpa oot 231 


wows Suovos o TAY Epywv Aoyiopos daiverar; Ff 
Seiy avravedely Tatra, adr ovy Ores TOV atravtTa 


_Xpévov prnpovevOnceta. oxeacba ; 


\ > 2 
Kat OUKETL 


J, is a \ ’ , a b] , 
mpootlOnus Ste THS pév WpdryTOs, Hv év ols KaOarrak 5 
twa. KUplos KaTéotn Dirdummos Eat ideiv, éETépots- 
mepabnvac svvéBn, THs Sé diravOpwrias, jv ta 


AoTa TOY TWpaypaTwv éKxeivos 


TeptBarrAdpmEVosS 


€mTAATTETO, UpEis KaAwS TrOLODVTES TOUS KapTrOUS 


Kexopio Oe. 


arn é€® TavTa. 10 


Kai pav ovdé trait eimeiv oxvnow, ott o Tov 282 
pntopa BovAcpuevos Sixaiws e&etalew Kal wn ovKo- 
305 davteiv ovx dv ola ov viv Edeyes TolavTa KaTnyCpel, 


6. tov ‘Ed\Afhowovrov: for the 
Hellespont and Byzantium in 340 
B.C. see §§ 80, 87, 88, 93, 94, and 
Hist. §§ 53—55. 

§ 231. 2. Whos Spotos, cf. 
Kéuar Xaplrecocv duotat, Il. XVII. 51. 

3. GvraveXciv tratra, fo sirike 
these off (the services of § 230) in 
balancing the account, as P#poe would 
be removed from the 48dxcov. 

4. odxére wpoerlOnp, J do not go 
on (€rt) to add, i.e. to the credit side 
of the account. 

5. &v ols...xaréotn: as in the 
cases of Olynthus, Thessaly, and 
Phocis. 

7. idavOpwnlas: especially Phi- 
lip’s: easy terms with Athens after 
Chaeronea, which were the indirect 
result of the firm and dignified atti- 
tude of Demosthenes and his friends. 
See Hist. § 68. 

aweptBadAdpevos: the common 
figure of investing oneself with any- 
thing (like a garment), hence ac- 
quiring. 


“.9. «adds rovotvres, dy the blessing 
of Heaven: cf. 1. 28, dv Kadds 
mowbvres Exouvor, and Kadds mowvor, 
XXI. 212, This phrase sometimes 
means /fortunately(as here ),approach- 
ing in sense the more common ed 
mwpdocey, to be prosperous: sometimes 
doing as one should, aS in XXI. 2, 
kadws kai Ta Slkaca wordy o SHuos 
ourws wpyleén, and LVII. 6, Kad@s 
wovouvres Tous HOtKnuevoUs TET WKATE. 
To show the distinction between 
KaX@s rowy and ed mpdaowv, Dissen 
quotes XX. I10, 6re 5 tyets xadds 
mwowovyTes...dmecvoy éxelvwy mrparrere. 
The active expressions ed wovety and 
Kak@s wovecy are entirely distinct from 
KaNGs morety. 
~ §§ 232—241. We have here an 
account of the power of Athens under 
the leadership of Demosthenes, com- 
pared with her earlier resources. 

§ 232. 3. rovatra: cognate (sc. 


2 KaTnyophara). 


4. trapadelgypara, like the illustra- 
tion just discussed (§ 227): cf. § 2282. 
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qTapadelypata mAdTTOV Kal phuata Kal oynpata 
pupovupevos (avy yap Tapa TovTO—ovy opas ;— 5 
yéyove Ta TOV ‘EXANVar, e& ToUTL TO pHyua AAAA pH 
Touti dueréyOnv eyo, i) Sevpi tiv yelpa adda mH 
Sevp) maphveyxa), adN én’ altav Ttav Eepyov av 233 
éoxorre: (rivas elyev ahoppuas 7 modus Kal tivas duva- 
pels, 67’ eis TA mpaypar eLogely, Kal Tivas ouviryaryov 
avrg mera TavT émictas eyo, Kal TOS eixe Ta TOV 


évavtiov. 


elt’ eb pev EXATTOUS eroinaa Tas Suvdmes, 5 


map épol tadienu av édeixvuey dv, ef b€ TorArA@ 


peilous, oun av éovKodpartet. 
Kat oKxo7rerte eb OtKaiws 


mépevyas, eyo Toinow’ 
xprioouat 7p rdyy. 


érreton 5é ov TovTO 


Avvam pev Toivoy elyev 4 mods TOUS VnoWwTAS, 234 


ody AmavtTas, AAA Tors aobevertarors ° 


—fhpara.. .pupovpevos: besides the 
expressions (phyara) repeated by 
Aeschines (probably with no little 
exaggeration) in II. 166, of which 
he asks (167), ratra de rl éoriv, ® 

klvados ; phuara f Oavpara; we have 
in 209, rot puyw, dvdpes *A@nvator ; 
mweprypawaré pe: ovK Eoriy bro. dva- 
rrhoouat, quoted from Demosthenes. 
See other quotations in III. 71 and 
72, especially daopphtac rns elphyns 
Thy cuppaxlav. Imitations of gestures 


(ox}uara) are, of course, harder to — 


detect; but there is a plain one in 
Ill. 167, KUKAW mepidivav geauTov, 

5. mapa totto ylyove, depend on 
this. See Cic. Orat. 8, 27: itaque 
se purgans iocatur Demosthenes: 
negat in eo positas esse fortunas 
Graeciae, hoc an illo verbo usus sit, 
et huc an illuc manum porrexerit.— 
0X opas ; cf. § 2667. 

6. pn rourl: in the second mem- 


ber of an alternative indirect ques- + 


tion, 4} can be used ts well as ov. 
(G. 1609.) 


oUTe ‘yap 
§ 233. 1. dé ...épyov: cf. ér 
THs adnfelas, § 2261, 

2. G&doppas, mcans (for war): 
dpopuy is properly a starting- point, 
or something to set out from (ap av 
Tis Opuarac), as in Thuc. I. 90, rhy re 
TleXorédvynsov wacw epacay ixaviy 
elvas dvaxdpnoly re kal a&dpopuhy.— 
Suvdpes: here in the same general 
sense as dvvauiv in § 234'. 

3, 51'...eloqjerv: before the re- 
newal of the war in 340B.c. Cf. § 604. 

8. el...Ady@: cf. § 252%, and XXIII. 
24, ws awAOs kal dixalws xphoopa TY 
AOyy. 
~ § 234. 1. Sdvapew here refers to 
sources of military power, like allies, 
even when no actual troops are in- 
cluded: see érNirnv 5, larwéa ovdéva 
(5). Both dvvdpecs and dbvajus, how- 
ever, may denote troops: -cf. § 2378, 
TOv wodktrikav Suvduews, and 2475; 
so Xen. An, I. 3, 12 Exet SUvayey Kal 
wechy kal lrmcxhy xal vauvTixyy. 

2. ovre...qv: this refers to the 
early part of 340 B.C., when Chios 
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Xios ote ‘Pcdos ote Keépxupa pe? juav jv: 
xpnuatov oé ovvTakiv eis mévte Kal TeTTApaKorTA — 
f A a + # , e / 5) 
TaXavra, Kal TavT Hv mpockEerreypeva’ orritynv 8, 5 
e 4 A “A > / by ‘4 \ / A 
imméa TANVY TOV oiKeitwy ovddva. 6 Sé TraVTwY Kal 
UA \ Ul bd e \ A > ~ e 
hoBepwrarov Kal partic? wrép trav éyOpav, obrot 
Tapeckevaxecav Tovs Trepiywpouvs mavras éyOpas 4 
dirtas éyyutépw, Meyapdas, @nBaiouvs, EvBoeas. ta 235 
pev THS ToAews oi'rws imjpyey Eyovta, Kai ovdeis 
A ww XN “93 > a ” > 9 4 X \ a 
dv éyo. mapa tad eimeiy AX ovdév’ Ta dé TOU 
Dirlrirov, mpos bv Hw jyiv o aywv, oxepacbe Tas. 
Tp@Tov pev Hpye TaV axorovlowvTwy autos adTo- 5 
Kparap, 5 Tav ets TOV 7rdd| pov peyote éoT 
andvrwv: elf obra Ta Sad eixov év tais xepoiv 


> 7 
aét’ 


errelTa XP mare evTropel, Kal 


ear PaTrTev a 


306 Sofeev avT@, ov mporgCyav év Tois Wndiocpaour, 


and Rhodes were independent of. 


Athens as the result of the Social 


War (357—-355 B.C.), but Byzan- - 


tium, which then followed Chios and 
Rhodes, had already renewed her 
friendship (§ 2307): see Hist. §§ 2, 
51. Corcyra, the old friend and ally 
of Athens, had become hostile to her 
before 353 B.C. (see XXIV, 202). 

\. 4. Xpnpdtov ouvvragiv: the pay- 
ment of the original assessment made 
on the Delian confederacy by Aris- 
tides in 478—477 B.c. was first called 
gébpos from Pépw, as Thucydides 
explains it, ovrw yap wvoudcbn ray 
xpnudrwy  popd. The First Athe- 
nian Empire made the name odious, 
so that, when the new federation was 
formed in 378, the term ovvrakts, 
agreement, was adopted for the an- 
nual payment.—évre kal rerrapa- 
Kkovta TéAavra: this sorry amount of 
45 talents shows the decline of the 
power of Athens after the Social 
War. The original tribute of 460 
talents was raised to 600 under 
Pericles (Thuc. 11. 1373), and (if we 


L 


may trust Aesch. 11. 175 and Plut. 
Arist. 24) to 1200 or 1300 after 
the Peace of Nicias, in large part 
by the allies commuting personal ser- 
vice for payments of money (Thuc. 
I. 99). : 

5. mpoegedreypéva, collected in ad- 
vance, probably by generals to pay 
their mercenaries, Aeschines (II. 71) 
speaks of rods wepl rd Biya Kal Thy 
éxxAnolav puucdopdpous, of rods péy 
Tadaurwpous vnowrTas ka’ éxacrov 
évauroy é&fxovra td\avra eloéwpar- 
Tov cbvraiw.—érAlrny 8’, trméa: so 
Zand L; cf. § 945. 

7. ovrou: Aeschines and his party. 

8. Taper kevderay.. .tyyutépe : cf, 
rods Geods Thews alT@ mwapacKeud fev, 
Plat. Leg. 803 E. 

§ 235. 2. obrws SrApxev éxovra, 
i.e. Chis is what we had to depend on. 

Qg. ob mporéywv... Bouvdevdpevos : 
two important advantages of a des- 
potism in war. Athens is not the 
last free state which has suffered from 
the opposite evils. With this whole 
passage compare § 249 and I. 4. 
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ovd év t@ davep@ PBovrevopevos, ovd id TeV 10 
cuxopavrovvTwy Kpivdpevos, ovdé ypadas devyov 
qTapavopwv, ovd wrevOuvos dv ovderi, AN aTABS 
autos Seorrorns, nyeH@v, Kvptos mavrwav. éyw & 6 236 
pos TovTov avTiTeraypevos (Kal yap TobT’ éFeracat 
Sixatov) Tivos Kupios Hv; ovdevds: avTo yap 7d: 8n- 
Bnyopety mpwrov, ob povou petetyov éyw, €E icov 
mpouTiOe? iets tots trap’ éxetvou picOapvovcr cal $ 
éuol, Kat do° obtor mepiyévowr éeuov (woAAa & 
éyiyvero Taira, ov Hv Exactov tvyor mMpddaciy), 
Tav? inmrép Tav éxyOpav amnte BeBevrcupevot. arr 
duws €x TOLOVTMOY EaTTMOMATWOY éyw TULpAdyYoUS [EV 
viv éroinca EvBoeas, ’Ayatovs, Kopiviovs, On- 
Baiovs, Meyapéas, Aevadious, Kepxupaious, ad’ dv 
puptoe pev Kat trevtacioyirwoe E€vor, Sioyiror 8 5 
immeis, aveu TOV TrONTIK@Y Suvayewv, cuVNnYOncaD ° 
yenpatav 8 scwv éduvnOnv éyo wrelotnv curreé- 
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Netav érroinaa. 


§ 236. 4. «mpdrov, fo begin with: 
cf, XX. 54, 6 Adyos rparov alcxpdbs.— 
per-etxov: yeT- implies the sharing 
of the right which the preceding 
clause states. 

5. mpovrTl0ed’, offered (see § 273°): 
cf. Iv. 1, ef wpovrloero héyetv. 

6. S0°...weptyévowwr euod, i.e. as 
often as they got the better of me. 
The omitted antecedent of 80° ap- 
pears in radé (8). 

7. Tvxou (M.T. 532) : Sc. ‘yevdpevor, 

8. ra60'—BeBovdrcupévor, i.e. just 
so often had you taken counsel in 
the enemy's interest when you left 
the Assembly: rat@ (cognate with 
BeBovdNevyévor) are the Bovdevpara in 
which mepryévorr éuod, and these 
counsels you alwavs took in the 
enemy’s interest. Cf. Thuc. 11. 441°, 
Ycov Tt Sixacov (sc. BovNeupa) Bovdev- 
erOat. 


et d€ Aéyers 4 TA pds @nBaiovs 238 


§ 237. 2. & rovottwv ALarropa- 


° fwv, i.e. with such disadvantages at 


the outset.—cuppdyovs...drolynoa : 
this refers to the grand league against 
Philip, formed early in 340 B.c. by 
Demosthenes and Callias of Chalcis. 
See Hist. § 51 (end). For the 
Euboeans see § 79 (above): for 
the Euboeans, Peloponnesians, and 
Acarnanians see Aesch. III. 95—97. 
puptoe kal mevraxtory (Arcot: this 

includes the Theban forces, which 
were added a year after the league 
was formed. 

6. woduriKkdy, citizen soldiers (of 
the various states). 

. ovvré&tetav: this term was ap- 
plied to the contributions of the new 
league, rather than ovvraiis (§ 2344): 
Aesch. (111. 97) calls them ovvraypa. 

§ 238. The orator here exposes 
with great effect one of the most 
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Sixata, Aloyivn, 4 Ta mpos Bufavrious 4 Ta mpos 
Evfoéas, 4} wept trav iowy vuui diaréyer, TpeTov pev 
ayvoeis GTi Kal mpdtepov tav iTép Tav ‘EXAnVoOV 
éxeivov aywVvicapevwy TPLnpwY, TPLaKOTiwV ovoaY 


Tov Taga, Tas Stakocias 4 Tors TapéoyeTo, Kal 


ov« eXaTTovaOa vopifovaa ovdé Kpivovea TOUS TavTA 
cuuBovrevoavtas ov ayavaxtovo’ émi TovTOLS éw- 
a ’ \ , ? \ a ra) a. / 

pato (aioypov yap), adda Tois Geois Exovca yapiv, 
ei KowWov Kiwduvov Tois “"EXXAnot TeEptaoTtavTosS auTH 
Surkacia TOY GdAWV Eis THY aTavToVY owTnpiav 
mapéaxeto. lta Kevds yapive xdpitas Tovroiol 
cuxopavray eve. ti yap viv rAéyeas of Expy mpar- 

>>>? > A> ? a ‘ \ a> 
TEL, ANN ov TOT wv €v TH TOE Kal TAapwY TAaUT 
éypades, elrep evedéyeTo Tapa Tovs TapovTas Kal- 
pois, év ols ody Go” nBovrducBa adr’ doa Soin Ta 
mpayuar ede SéyecOar> 3s yap avtTwvovpevos Kal 
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5 


unlucky blunders of Aeschines (143), 
that of charging him with imposing 
two-thirds of the expense of the war 
on Athens, and only one-third on 
Thebes. Aeschines had forgotten 
the fleet at Salamis, of which Athens 
furnished f¢wo-/hirds ! 

I, 2. Ta Slkava, our rights. 

4. «al mpdrepoy, i.e. once also in 
former days. 
\ 5,6. tpraxorlwv, Siaxorlas: the 
numbers of the ships at Salamis are 
variously given; but nearly all agree 
in making the Athenian fleet about 
‘two-thirds of the whole. Aeschylus, 
who was in the battle, is our best 
authority when (Pers. 339) he gives 
the total as 310, and Demosthenes 
nearly agrees with him. Herodotus 
(vill. 1, 44, 48, 61) gives the total 
as 378 (the items giving 366), the 
Athenians having 200, of which they 
lent 20 to the Chalcidians. The 
Athenian orator in Thucydides (I. 


74°) gives the total as 400 and the 
Athenian ships as nearly two-thirds. 

Aarrove bar, that they had less 
than thetr rights. 

9. aloypdv: sc. avy #v.—txovoa 
goes with éwparo like the preceding 
voultovca, kplvovca, and dyavaxrota’. 

§ 239. 2. mapev, i.e. in the As- 
sembly, as Aesch. regularly was: see 
§ 273). | 

3. elwep éveBéxero: sc. Taira 
ypapev.—mrapa...katpovs, 72 the 
crises through which we were then 
living. 

4. odx 80°...rpdypar, not all 
that we wanted (continuously), dt 
all that circumstances (on each occa- 
sion) allowed us (M.T. §32). ovdx 
8aa Bovdoluefa would have meant 
not all that we wanted in each 
case, 

5. avrwavovdpevos (conative), did- 


| ding against us (trying to buy). Cf. 


§ 247°. 
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TaXyv TOUS Tap’ HuaVY atredavvopevouvs mpoadefo- 
pevos Kal ypnuata mpocOncwv imnpyev Erotpos. 
"AAN ev viv émi Trois wempaypevos KaTnyopias 
éyw, Th dv olecOe, et ter’ euovd tept TovTwY axKpt- 
Boroyoupevov amnrOov ai mores Kal mpocevto 
Pirie, cat ay’ EvBolas cat @nBov nai Bufavr- 
tiov Kuptos Katéotn, Th Tovey av Ti AeyeLY TOUS 
aceBeis avOpwrous tovtovci; oby ws é&edd0ncav ; 
ovy ws amndrdOncav Bovrdcpevot pe? tov elvat; 
elta tod péev ‘EXAnomdvrov Sad Bufavtiov éyxpa- 
tns KabéotnKke, Kal THS atTOTOpTias THS TOV “ED- 
Anvev KUpLOS, wéAELos 8 Guopos Kat Bapus eis THY 
"Arrixny da @nBaiwv Kexopiotat, amrous 8 4H 
Oaratra ir6 Trav ex THS EvBoias cppopdvwv AnoToV 
yéyovev ; ovx av tadr’ Edeyov, Kab WoAAAd YE Mpos 
rovrois repa ; wrovnpov, avdpes "AOnvaior, trovnpov 
6 ouxopavtTns det Kal travraydlev BacKxavov kal 
diraitiov: Trovto dé Kai dice civabog TravOpaTidy 
dori, ovdev €& apyns wytés meroinxos ovd é)ev- 
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6. mpoodeEdpevos...eroupos, was 
ready at hand to receive them and to 
pay them too (mpoo-) for coming. 

240. 1. viv: opposed to el 
rér’...am7Oov.—karl trois mempaypeé- 
vous, i.e. for what [ actually aid. 

2. tl Gv oterGe: mrorety would 
naturally follow here, dy having its 
common place before olec@e (M.T. 
220'): cf. § 2254. But the long pro- 
tasis el 767... xaréory causes riand ay 
to be repeated with rocety (5); cf. 
IX. 35, TE olecOe, érmecddv...yévnras, rh 
Twowjoev ;—&xptBodroyoupévov, 7uib- 
bling, splitting hairs, part of the 
unreal condition ef dwHOov: the 
partic. is temporal. 

5. tl woretv av h rl Aéyaw repre- 
sents rl érolovy dv F éXevyor; cf. § 2418, 

§ 241. 1. odx: sc. edevyor dy, 
So in the next line. 


3—8. rod pev...Aporav yéyovev ; 
this seems to be a continuation of the 
indirect quotation, with ovx ay &\evor 
ws understood. But there may be a 
change to a direct quotation (not 
interrogative) after efra, without ws, 
as Vémel and Westermann take it. 

§ 242. 2. wavrayxdbev, 27 every 
way (from every side). 

3. rdalriov, ford of (malicious) 
accusation: see LVII. 34, Tovro ydp 
dori 6 auxopdyrns, airiacbar per 
wavra étedéytac 5é pndéy. See 
§ 189!.—xal dice xlvados, a beast 
by his very nature: xlvados nascitur, 
cuxoparrns fit.—radvOpamoov, homun- 
culus, refers to mental not to bodily 
stature. 

4. €dedOepov, i.e. worthy of a free- 
born Athenian: cf. undév édevOepor 
@povwy, Soph. Phil. 1006. 


TTEPI 
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Gepov, avtorpayixos miOnxos, apovpaios Oiveuaos, 5 
Tapaonpos pntwp. ti yap » on Sewdrns eis dvn- 
ow Ket TH Tatpii.; viv npiv reyes mepl TH.» 243 
mapernrvbcTwv; @orep av eb tis iatpos aaOevodar 

308 fev TOS KapvovaLY eict@v wy A&Yor pNde Secxvdor bv 
@y atropevEovra thv voocov, érretdy dé TeXeurHnoeré 
TLS AUTOV Kal TA vomrlopev’ alT@ dépotto, akorovOar 5 
él To puna SueEion ef TO Kal TO éTrolnoev av- 


5. avrorpayixds lOnKos, a natural 
tragic ape: Schol. ofxodev xal ad 
€avrod Exec rd wiOnxltecbar. avro- 
seems to have the same force as pvce 
in 3 (West.). Harpocr. under rpa- 
yixds wlOnxos has: &ouKe Aéyar 
rovro 6 Ajnrwp ws kal repl rhy brdéxpioty 
aruxotvros rot Aloxtvov, cal pipoupeé- 
vou paddov Tpaywiods 4 rTpayywdety 
duvauévov. Paroem. Gr. I. p. 375: 
érl rdév wap dtlay cenvuvoperwy. 
These describe both the imitative and 
the boastful ape. See Arist. Poet. 26. 
Cf § 313%, rpaycxds Ocoxplyns. 

dpovpaios Oivépaos: see § 18058 
\Xand note. Aeschines is called rustic, 
probally because he “ murdered Oeno- 
maus”’ at the country Dionysia (rots 
Kat dypous). 

6. wapdhonpos, counterfeit: Har- 
pocr. has éx pweradopads elphrar awd 
TOV VOUT MATWP. 

§ 243. 1. viv hpiv Adyas: vir 
has great emphasis, and is repeated 
in 8: 7s this the time you take to talk 
to us of the past? 

2. d@owep Gv (sc. wooly) et: i.e. 
in talking to us of the past now you 
act asa physician (would act) if he 
etc. If mowoly had been expressed 
with &», farpds would be its subject. 
Cf. § 1944. 

\ 3. Tots xdpvovow: the general 
term for patients, not merely while 
they are ill (dc 6evot0x) but even after 
they are dead (ére:d} redXeurjoeéd ris). 


elotav, ie. 22 his visits.—8v ov 
&rodebfovrar: final (M.T. 565). 

4. bradh...ddporro, but when one 
of them had died and his relatives 
were carrying offerings to his tomb 
(all part of the supposition), depend- 
ing on el...dceEloe (M.T. 177, 558, 


560) 4 rd vouctoueva are the customary” 


offerings to the dead (évaylouara), 
brought on the third and ninth days 
after death. Aeschines says, redev+7- 
cavros dé €XOwy els Ta Evara duetlor, 
and Demosthenes probably refers to 
these ninth-day offerings. For views 
of such offerings see Smith’s Dict. 
Antiq. I. p. 888, and Gardner and 
Jevons’s Greek Antiq. p. 367. Aes- 
chines (225) predicts that Demos- 
thenes will use this illustration, and 
(189) that he willallude to Philammon 
the boxer (which he does in § 319); 
both predictions were of couse in- 
serted after the trial. 

6. 17d pvfijpa, “te soms, built above 
ground, which may at the same time 
be a monument; cf. urjyact, § 2087. 
In the same double sense we must 
take rdgos in the famous passage, 
Thuc. 11. 4318, dvdpa@y yap éripavar 


wraca y9 rddos.—Td Kal rd, this and” 


that, one of the few colloquial relics 
of the pronominal article: see 1x. 68, 
Zea yap rd xal Td wWotjoa Kal Td wy 
Tovjoat.—avOpwros ovrool: so all 
the Mss. The article may be omitted 
with demonstratives when the pro- 
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Opwros ovTtoal, ov dv arébavev. éuSpovrnte, 
celta viv réyeLs ; 
? / Or. AN @ ? , ma 3949 © 
Od toivury ovd€é Thy HTTav, et TavTy yaupias ef’ 7 
a 4 fo > “~ 
oTevely of, @ KaTapate, TpoonKkev, év ovdevi TaV 
map é“ol yeyovuiay evpnoete TH TdAE. OvUTwal dé 
4 > A , bcd 8 b I 
royifer Oe. ovdapovd treo, Siro pec Bevrns éréu- 
POnv bd wav eyo, HnrrnOeis awArOov trav rapa 
girimmov mpécBewv, otk é€x @ettarlas ovd && 
> 7 3 bd > “A LNS! \ A “ 
Apfpaxias, ov« €& IAdupidv ob6€ rapa THv Opaxav 


Bactréwv, ov. ex Bulavriov, ode adroGev ovdapobev, 


ov Ta TerevTai ex OnBav: ard ev ols xparnOeiev ot 
apésBes avtov T@ AGy@, TavTa Tos Gros émL@V 
KateaTpépeTo. TavT ovv arratreis trap éwod, Kal 
ovK aicyvver TOV avTov els TE paraKiay oKwonToOY 
A / 4 b “a a> 4 

Kat THS Dirirrov duvapews akiov & ovra KpeitTo 
yevéoOar ; Kai tavta Tots Oyos ; Tivos yap adAOU 

’ bd > a > e , a +Q\ 
KUpLOS HV eyw; ov yap THS y ExdoTou w>Wryis, ovdE 


244 


245 


5 


noun emphatically points out a present 
person or thing; as Plat. Gorg. 489 B, 
ovrogl dvip ob mavcerat pPAvapwy, and 
§05 C, obros dvinp ob~x Uarope ver woedov- 
pevos: see Thuc. I. 51%, vies éxetvac 
éwimdéovot, yonder are ships satling 
up. : 
fe éuBpdvrnre, thunderstruck, stu- 
pehied by Bpovrh: cf. éuBeBpovr jc dat, 
XIX. 231. For the relation of these 
words to rerd@wuar see note on § 115, 

8. elra viv Adyers ; > see note on I. 

§ 244. 1. rhv qrrav: still having 
in mind the figure of the reckoning 
(§ 227), he now argues that the chief 
item which his enemies place on the 
debit side, the defeat of Chaeronea, 
cannot justly be charged to him (cf. 
hoylferde i in 4). 

2. téev wap pol, of what J was 
responsible for. 

4. Srror éréudOnv: for the differ- 
ence between this and dra reuplelny 


in § 45 (referring to the same thing), 
and for éy ols xparndeiev (9), see note 
on § 45% Little is known of any of 
these embassies of Demosthenes ex- 
cept those to Byzantium ($§ e729) 
and Thebes (§ 211 ff.). 

10. SwAow~ xarerrpédero, i.e. he 
decided these cases by throwing 
sword into the scale. 

§ 245. 1. ratr dratreis, you 
call me to account for these (§ 2441). 

2. els axiav: West. cites 
Aesch. Ill, 148, 152, 155, and 175. 
In these Demosthenes is ridiculed 
for having run away at Chaeronea, 
when the whole allied army was put 
to flight. Aeschines is never charged 
with this; but he was probably not 
in the battle at all, being over fifty 
years old. Probably Demosthenes 
refers also to the nickname Bdrranos : 
see note on § 1803, 


5. Ths Wuxis, the /2fe. 
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THS TUXNS TOV Trapatatdpevwr, ode THS oTpaTNYias, 
e ” 9 » a b ? . ° \ 9 > \ \ 
ns éw amarets evOvvas* ovtTw oKxatds el. GAA pny 246 
av y av o pytwp vmevOuvos ein, wmacav é€éracw 
AapBavete* ov Tapatrovpat. Tiva obv dott TadTa; 
iSeiv ra mpayuar apxoueva Kat mpoatcBdcba Kat 
mpoeitrety TOS GAXOLS. Tad’Ta TémpaKTai pot. Kal 5 
éTt TAS Exaotayov BpabuThras, SKvous, ayvolas, dt- 
AovelKiasS, G TONLTLKA Tais TedETL TPCTECTLY aTra- 
cas Kal avayKat’ duaptnpata, Tavl’ ws eis EXaYLoTA 
a . > / > e 4 N 

ovoTeiAat, Kai TovvavTiov eis opevotav Kal didréav 
Kat Tov Ta déovTa Troteiy opunv mpoTpérat. - Kal 10 
TavTd mo. mavra TeTroinrat, Kal ovdeis nto evpy 

> 9 A 9Q\ ‘3 s bd / ” Lf 
Kar ewe ovdev érAreLPOEv. ef Tolvuy Tis Epo? ovtiv- 
ovv Tict Ta TAEloTa Dirdimos wy xaTérpake diq- 
KnoaTo, Tavres av elroy TO oTpatoTrédm Kal TO 
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6. tT&v waparafapyévwv, “he com- emphasizes by what we should call 


batants: §§ 2085, 2165, 

7. ev@vvas: used metaphorically. 
—aoxavds, ewkward (mentally): cf. 
§ 1204. 

§ 246. 3. AapBdvere: plural, as 
he turns suddenly from Aeschines 
to the whole assembly. 

4. (Weiv...dpxdpeva x.7.A.: no one 
can read the earlier orations of Demos- 
thenes in the light of later events 
without feeling the justice of this 
claim to sagacity which he puts for- 
ward. He, indeed, of all the states- 
men of Athens, saw things in their 
beginnings, and steadily warned the 
people of the coming danger. 

—~-.7, mwoduria rats woAdert, therent 
tn (free) governments: astriking case 
of a favourite Greek form of emphasis, 
which repeats the idea of a noun in 
an adjective. Here the whole idea 
could have been expressed either by 
mwonerekd or by olxeta rais réXeor; but 
it is made doubly strong by wodirixd 
rats wédeot. The Greek constantly 


tautology, as in the repetition of 
negatives. ) In Aeschyl. Ag. 56, olwvé- 
Opoov bev dévBbay, the whole idea 
could have been expressed by olwvay 
yoo dfvv, shrill cry of birds, but the 
idea of cry is added in both adjectives. 
wéd\eot here has the same reference 
to free governments which is usually 
implied in mwodtrela (see note on 
§ 65°): cf. Soph. Ant. 737, réds yap 
ovx 00 Aris dvipbs éo0 évds. With 
the whole passage cf. §§ 235, 236. 
~ 8. @s belongs to els éAdxwora, 
into the smallest possible compass: 
see § 288°, | 

Q. ovoretran, fo contract: ovoréd- 
Aw sometimes means Zo shorten sail, 
as in Ar. Ran. 999; cf. Eq. 432, 
ovoteldas Tovs d\\Grras. 

II, metro(ynrat: in the same sense 
as wémpaxrat ( 5) : see note on § 46. 

12, «ar éyé: most MSS. (not = 
and L!) have ro xar’ éué, asin § 24711, 

§ 247. 3, 4. Te Sddvar, dy 
making gifts. 
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diddvat cai dtapOeipery rovs ért trav mpaypatwv. 
ovKovy Tav péev Suvapewy ovTE KUpLOS OVO Hryene@V HV 
éy@, @oTEe ovS 6 AGyos TAY KaTa TavTa TpayOévTwV 
mpos ue. xal pny te Siadbaphvar ypnuaci 7) [7 
Kexpatnxa Didurmov: aotrep yap 0 wvovpevos vevi- 
Knxe Tov AaBovra éav mpintat, ovTas o wn AaBov 
kal dtapOapeis vevixnce Tov @vovpevov. BWaTE anrt- 
TNTOS  WOALS TO KaT épe. - 

a \ 7 9 A , > N 5 4 

A pev tolvuy é€yw Trapesyouny ets TO dLKALWS 
ToLavTa ypadew rovTov rept éwov, pos rodXOtS 
érépors TavTa Kal wapamAnota TovToLs eoTiv: & 8 oF 
TavTe, tpeis, Tat non AdEw. peta yap THY payny 
? \ e aA ed \ \ e ‘N Ul x, Ff > 
evOUs 0 Shpos, etdas Kal éopaxws wav?’ bc” émpattov 
> \ 3 2 “a “ lad \ ” b] ‘N 
éym, ev abrois Tois dewvois Kal oBepois éuBeBnnas, 
Ried ove aryvapovijeai TL Pavpacrov "VY TOUS ToX- 
“ods mpos ue, rpwrov wev rep owrnpias Ths médews 


5 
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5. Svuvdpeov, referring to orparo- 
wédw (3): see note on § 234/. 

. Tatra (i.e. durdues): cf. xara 
ThY orparnylay (§ 212°). 

7, t® SiadGaphvar h pH, 22 che 
matter of being corrupted or not, far 
more expressive than T@ uy} diapbapy- 
vat. This corresponds to Trav pév 
Suvdewy, in place of a clause with dé. 
Cf. xix. 4, and 7, Urdép ye Tov mpotxa 
H eh. 


8. 6 whi rises conative, he who 


would tase Cf. § 239°. 

9. 9 AaBav cal StadBapels 
(2, L}) = ays bh dae xal dtePOdpn, 
better than undé dtapOapels (vulg.), 
as it more closely unites the corrup- 
tion with the bribe, he who refused to 
take the bribe and be corrupted. 

§ 248. 1. els 16...rotrov, i.e. 
to justify Ctesiphon’s language in his 
decree: see § 57}. 

3. of wdvres tpets: 
oxeobe. 


sc. wapé- 


~ 6.  epPeByxas, 


Standing amid, 
surrounded by: BéBnxa, stand, is re- 
lated to lorapas as yéyova to elul and 
xéxrnpat to € XW, 

7. vie’ ob5”...arpds ene, i.e. when 
most men might have shown some 
want of feeling towards me without 
surprising anyone: this rather awk- 
ward translation shows the force of 
the construction of Oavyacrdy Fv 
(without dv) and the infinitive, where 


' the chief potential force falls on the 


infinitive. (See M.T. 415, 416, and 
Appendix v. p. 406.) We naturally 
(but incorrectly) translate when z¢ 
would have been no wonder, throwing 
the chief force on davyacrdy hv, so 
that 4» seems necessary: Blass reads 
ov3 dy. For a similar case see Eur. 
Med. 490, ef ‘yap io dats, 
cvyyvwordy Fv ao Tovd épachjvar 
Aéxous, le. 2 that case you might 
pardonably have been enamoured: see 
M.T. 422}, 
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TAS €“as yvopas exetpotove, Kat trav? boa TIS 
A v4 b > U e , A s 
guranns ever’ érparteto, » Svatakis trav puradxwv, 
ai Tadpot, Ta eis TA Telyn Ypnuata, dia TaV éuav 
4 
wndiopatev éyiyvero: era? aipovpevos ottwvny éx 
mavrwv éw éyeporovncey o SHpos. Kal peta TavTa 


’ oy oY 4 \ A 2? A a AS 
cvoTavrwy ols my emipedres KaK@S Ee Troleiv, Kal 


b > , 5] lA , a 3 J U 
ypadas, evOuvas, eicayyeAtas, Tavta TavT eérayov- 
Twv pot, ov & éavta@v To ye mpaTov, adrAa OV’ ov 

, > ¢ , > J P ” \ 5 / 
parc? wrerduBavov ayvoncecOa (tote yap Snirov 
xat péuvno® ote Tous mpwrouvs ypdvous KaTa THY 
nucpav éxdotny éexpivouny éyo, Kal ovT artrovola 
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DSwaikréovs 


ovUTe auxodarvtia PiroKpatovs ove 


Avwvdou kat MedXavrouv pavia ott adXN ovdév arret- - 


9. ras eas yvopas, wy Droposals 
of public measures: this and the 
following wdv6’ &0a...érpdrrero do 
not include such general measures for 
the public safety as the famous decree 
of Hyperides for the enfranchisement 
of slaves, the recall of exiles, and 


similar extreme provisions (see Hist. 


§ 67). 

10, % Stdragis rdv pvAdkwv: see 
Thuc. Il. 24, pudakds kareorhoavro 
Kata ynv xal xara Oddaccary, dorep 
5} Eueddov. dca wavrds rod modéuou 
purdgev. 

11. trddpor...relyy: this has noth- 

‘ing to do with the more elaborate 
work on the walls undertaken in the 
following year, when Demosthenes 
was Tetxomoids (§ 1136), 
“12. ottdvyv, an extraordinary 
official appointed in special times of 
distress to regulate the trade in grain 
and to guard against scarcity. The 
grain trade was ordinarily in the 
charge of 35 otrogddaxes (20 in the 
city, 15 in the Piraeus): see Arist. 
Pol. Ath, 518. oo 

§$ 249. 1. pera raira, i.e. after 
the first excitement, when Philip’s 
party gained courage at Athens. 


x 


2. ovordvrev: gen. absol. with 
the implied antecedent of ofs.. 

“3. -ypadas: here in the most re- 
stricted sense of ordinary public suits, 
excluding eloayyeAla, evOuvar, etc. 
The chief form of ypad¢7_here would 
be the ypadi) rapavouwy (§ 2505).— 
wévra tavr’: emphatic apposition, 
all these, I say. 

4. 0b 8t davtaéyv, notin their own 
names : at first the leading philippizers 
kept in the background, and put 
forward such obscure men as those 
mentioned below. 
~ 7—9. Gaévora, pavla: “the first 
is the deliberate desperation of a man 


‘ with nothing to lose, the last the 


desperation of blind passion?’ (Sim- 
Cox) .—2ZworkA€ous... MeAdvtov: So- 
sicles and Melantus are otherwise 
unknown; for Diondas see § 222°; 
Philocrates is not the one who gave 
his name to the peace of 346 B.c. 
he disappears after he was con- 

emned on the elcayyedla brought 
by Hyperides, x1x. 116), but an 
Eleusinian (xXXv. 44). The imitation 
of this passage by Cicero (Cat. III. 7) 
is familiar: hoc providebam animo, 
.»nec mihi P. Lentuli somnum, nec 
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patoyv wv TovTols Kat’ éuod), €v Tolvuy TovTOLS Tact 10 


parota pev dia Tous eos, Sevtepov dé Sv? wpas Kal 
Ly M > 7 > é 4 Le) 
Tous adXous ’AOnvaious dawlounv. Sixaiws: todTo 
yap Kal adrnOés dort kai irép TOV OpwpmoKeToV Kat 
yvovtwy Ta evopxa SixacTa@v, ovKovv év pev ols 
etonyyerrouny, Sr arevrnpilerOd pov Kai To pépos 
Tav idev tos Siwxovotv ov peTedidote, TOT eyrndi- 
CecOe tapiota pe mpattev: év ols dé Tas ypadas 
’ t ” \ t ,y\7 > , 
atrédevyov, évvopa Kal ypadew Kai Adyev arrederxvv- 
nv: év ols dé tas evOvvas érreonpatverOe, Sixaiws 
cal adwpodoxyntws tmavra tmempayOai por mpocwpo- 
NoyElTE. TOUTWY OY OUTWS EYOVTWY, TL TPOTHKOV 7 
Ti Sixatov Hv Trois UT’ éuov trempaypévols OéoOat Tov 
Ktnowpavra dvopa ; ovy 6 tov Sjpov éwpa TiOdpevor, 
ovy 6 Tovs GuwpoxeTas SicaoTas, ody 6 THY adnOeav 


250 


i 


oO 


mapa tao. BeBatovaap ;x 


L. Cassii adipes, nec Cethegi furiosam 
temeritatem pertimescendam. 


11. 8 tpas, ie. through the 
courts, 
13, GAnOes, t2 accordance with 


truth.—bwep...d.cagrav, fo the credit: 


of judges, etc. 

14. ‘yvévrwv ra ebopxa, who (not 
only had sworn, but) gave judgment 
in accordance with their oaths. 

§ 250. 1. év ols elonyyeAAdpny 
(cf. év ols judpravov, § 19%). The 
eioayyedla was partly a state prose- 
cution, which was first brought be- 
fore the Senate (rarely before the 
Assembly). If the Senate accepted 
the eloayyeXla, it referred the case to 
the Heliastic court for trial, unless it 
settled it by inflicting a fine not ex- 
ceeding 500 drachmas. 

2. 7d pepos trav Whdov: cf. 
§§$ 1032, 266°. A comparison of Hy- 
perides (Lycoph. 8), dca 7d dxlvduvoy 
avrois elvat Toy dyOva, with Lycurgus 
(Leocr. 3), roy ldlg xKevduvevorra, 


-and Pollux (vit. 52, 53), shows that 


in earlier times no penalty was in- 
flicted on the eloayyéAAwy who failed 
to get one-fifth of the votes, but that 
afterwards he was subject to the fine 
without the driula.) 

4. Tapiord pe wpdrrey :-i.e. the 
judgment of the court justified this ex- 
pression in Ctesiphon’s decree (§ 57!). 

5. €vvona ypadev: opposed to 
Twapdvoua ypddmery: see note on ypa-, 
pas, § 249%. 

6. rds ed0vvas ereonpatver Oe, 
put your seal on my accounts: this 
probably refers to the official seal of 
the dtxaorhprov before which Demosth. 
appeared to render his accounts (ed- 
6uvac) at the end of each term of 
office. See Aristotle, Pol. Ath. 4838, 
54°. 

10. Tov Sfpov reOéuevoy : this re-" 
peated approval of the people refers 
to the votes mentioned in § 248. 

It. Sucaotras: sc... TiOeuévous. 


. The present judges are addressed 


“MS § 251. 1. 


TTEP] TOY STEPANOY 
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Nal, dnow, adda 76 Tod Kedadou Kxadov, To 251 


pendeniav ypadny devyeuv. 
GNAA TE MAAXOV O TOAAaKLS péev duyov pndeT@rroTE 
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kat vy Ai? eddapov ye. 


& éfereyy Geis adinav ev éyerAnpate yiyvoir av dia 
TovTO ducalws ;. KaiTot pds ye TovTOV, avdpes ’AOn- 5 

a \ A A 4 \ > A“ 54 
vaiot, Kal to tov Kedandov Kandov eimeiv éott pot. 
ovdeniay yap mwror éypaatd pe ovd dime 
ypapiv, aote iro cov y wpmoroynuat pndey elvat 

fe) U / 4 
tov Kedadovu .yeipwr roxrirns. 

Ilavraydbev pév roivvy adv tis iSoe tiv ayvo- 262 
pocvvny auto’ Kal tHv BacKaviav, ovy Recta © 


ad’ av mept THs TUYNS SuerdeyOn. 


ahove (6) as if they had themselves 
judged the previous cases.— rhv &Af- 
®eav: with special emphasis, after 
rov Sjyov and rovs dixacras. 
_ This passage is a -dignified and 
fitting conclusion to the line of argu- 
ment beginning with § 227 concerning 
the orator’s account (Aoyiopuds) with 
the state. Now, after a brief allusion 
(§ 251) to the case of Cephalus, he 
passes to another matter. 
+d Tod Kedddov xadov 
may he exclamatory, ‘there is the 
glory of Cephalus; cf. 1, 6; But 
kadv is generally taken here as pre- 
dicate to 7rd rod Kedddov (sc. éorl). 
(See Aesch. 111. 194.) This Cephalus 
(already mentioned in § 2198) is not 
the father of Lysias, who opens the 
dialogue of Plato’s Republic with 
Socrates and was érl yjpaos ovd@ in 
the lifetime of Socrates; but a later 
statesman, who with Thrasybulus of 
Collytus was a leader of the Theban, 
party in Athens, and highly respected. 
—7d...gebyev, the (glory of) sever 
being under indictment. Aeschines 
(194), after mentioning the boast of 
Aristophon that he had been acquitted 
(dwépuyev) seventy-five times on the 
Ypaph mapavdpywy, compares this with 


éya & dras pev, 


the higher boast of Cephalus, that he 
had proposed more decrees than any 
other man, and yet had never once 
been indicted by this process. 

5. wpds ye rotrov, so far as this 
man is concerned; i.e. Aeschines has 
done nothing to prevent me from 
making the boast of Cephalus. 

7. @8lwke ypadhy, prosecuted an 
indictment, cognate accusative, as in 
éypadwaro ypapyv. The English trans- 
lation obscures the construction. 

8. prdev elvar: see M.T. 685., 


§§ 252—275. Here Demosthenes 
replies at great length to scattered 
remarks of Aeschines about his “ bad 
fortune,” which involved in calamity 
every person, state, or thing which 
he touched. Though Aeschines refers 
only to his general fortune, Demos- 
thenes chooses to speak chiefly of 
his fortunes in life, which he com- 
pares with those of his opponent. 
He concludes (§§ 270—275) with 
some forcible remarks on his fortune 
in the other sense. 

§ 252. 1. dyvwpootvny (cf. §§ 
947, 207‘), want of feeling. 

3. wept ris tToxns: see Aesch. III. 
114, 157, 158, with 135, 136; cf. § 212 
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batts avOpwrros dv avOpwre tiynv mpodépet, aven- 
Tov nyovpa* nv yap o BéATioTa Tpatrew vomilwv 
Kat aplorny Eye oidpevos ove oldev Ei pwever TOLAUTN 
Béexpl THS éotrépas, TAS yph Tept TavTns A€yev 7 
mwas overdive érépp ; érretdy 8 obtos. pos ToAXois 
G@AXos Kal Tept TovTwY UTrepnhaves ypHTat TO 
Aoyo, cxepac’, d avdpes ’AOPnvain, ai Oewpnoa? 
So@ Kal adrAnOdotepov Kai avOpwrivwrepov eyo rept 
THS TUYNS TOUTOU SiareyOnoopa. éyw THY THS TTé- 
News TexNY ayabnv Hryoo pat, kal trav?’ op Kal Tov 
Ala tov Awdwvaiov bpiv pavrevdpevor, THV pevror 
‘TeV TdvTeV avOpirrav, 4 1 vov eréxet, xarenipy Kat 
Sewvnv: tis yap ‘EXdnver 4} tis BapBapev ov Trodd@Y 


.e) 


253 


5 


(above).—8Aus ev is opposed to the 
special exception, éreid} 5’ obros (8). 
4. wpohétpe, faxuvis with. 
jy, after suggesting the object 
of &xev, is the object of older.— 
B&nora wpdrrev: superlative of ed 
mparrev. See Soph. O.C. ae tEaud 
dvip ay xwre THs és adpiov ovdery 
whéov pot cov wéreoriv Arnis (Weil). 
9. vmrepnddvas, arrogantly: op- 
posed to dvOpwmrivwrepov, more hu- 
manly, i.e. More as one man should 
speak of another: cf. doris... rpopépes 
(4).—xpfirar ty Ady: cf. ef Scxalws 
Xphooua rH Adyy, § 233°. 
§ 253. 1. tHv...rdxnv: the 
general good fortune of Athens, as 
it is here understood, is not mere 
chance or luck (as in §§ 2077 and 
306°), but the result of divine pro- 
tection and the care of the Gods. 
See the poem on Solon, quoted in 
XIX. 255, which begins. 
“Hyerépa 5¢ wéNts kara pev Ads otror 
éretrac 
aloav cal paxdpwy Oedv ppévas ada- 
vaTuv * 
roln yap peydOupos éxloxoros dBptpo- 
war pn 


TladAds AOnvaln xetpas vrepbev Exeu* 


with the orator’s comment (256), éya 
5 del pev ddnOR roy Abyou ToUToy 
yotuas xal Bovrouat, ws Ap ol Geol 
opfovew nua rhv worxrv. So lv. 12: 
(rijs roxns) Harep del BéXriov H tuets 
Huo avr dv éwripedovueda. 

3. Tdv...A@Sevatov: cf. Il. xvi. 
233, Zed dva Awdwvaie, ITedXacyexe, 
Tnrb0 vatw ,in the prayer of Achilles. 
Oracles sent from Dodona to Athens 
are quoted by Demosthenes, XxI. 53; 
cf. XIX. 299, 6 Zevds, 7 Atwyy (the 
Queen of Zeus at Dodona), waves ol 
Geol. At this time Dodona was pro- 
bably more revered at Athens because 
of the Macedonian influence at Del- 
phi: cf. Aesch, II. 130, Anpuoobévns dé 
avréneye, prtiraliecy rv Ilvdlav pd- 
oxwy, dmraldevros Oy x.7T.X. 

4. tdv wavtwv avOpdrev, man- 
kind in general, as opposed to Athens 
alone. 

. Word\av xaxd@v: witness the 
destruction of Thebes by Alexander; 
and the overthrow of the Persian 
Empire, which was then going on. 
See Aesch. UI. 132, 133; in 134 he 
inclutles Athens in the general bad 
fortune which she owes to the baneful 
influence of Demosthenes. 


TTEP! TOY 2TEPANOY 


Kax@y év T@ TapdvTe temeipatat; TO pév Toivuy 254 


mpoerécOa. Ta KadrAdMOoTAa, Kal TO TAY oinBevTwY 
‘EAA jvoy ét m poo? aS ; éy ebdatpovig diakew 
auTav dpevov mpatrav, THS ayabns Tiyns Tis 
morews elvac TiOnut' to b€ mpooKxpovoa Kal pr 5 
, > @ b] , » @¢ Lal a A “” bd 
wav? ws nBovrAduc?? ypiv ovupBivar TAS ToV GrAXAwV 
avOporav tuyns 1o értBarrov éf Huas pépos 
? 4 ‘ , 
peTerAndevae vopiCw tHv TroAL. 
THY éunv Kal THY Eves Hua@Y ExadoToU, Ev ToIs Ldlotsy 
’ My. , ? v4 2 AN \ e \ ‘ 
éFeraveiv Sixacov elvat vouitw. éyw pév ovrwat trepi 
THS TUYNS aEL@, OpAGs Kal Sixaiws, ws euavT@ SoKa, 
i 8e a € 32 ‘ Si , \ > As 
vouitm dé cal tpiv: o S€ thy idiav TUyny THY epHy 5 
THS KOLWHS THS WorEws KUplwTépay eElval yor, ‘THY 
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THv © idtav Tvynv 265 


pixpav Kal pavrAnv trys ayabns Kal peyadns. 


Tas éu tovTo yevéoOat ; 


\ 
Kal 


Kai pny eb ye thy éuny toynv mravras éEeralew, 266 
Aloyivn, wpoatpel, mpos thy cavtTovd oKdrel, Kav 
evpns THY eunv BerTiw THS ons, Tadcat oLdopov- 


MEVvOS auTn. 
§ 254. 1. 1d mpocddo Gat Ta Kdd- 


Auora, our choice of the most glorious 
course: the whole sentence through 
duevvov wxpdrreyv is the subject -of 
elvar (5), i.e. he includes all this in 
the special good fortune of Athens. 

2. t&v olnOévrav introduces ef 
wxpbov0’...didéev in or. ob/.: the gen. 
depends on dyeor mpdrrey (4). 

4. avrdv: intensive with rd» ‘E)- 
Ahvwy, than those very Greeks; almost 
reiterative.—Gpatvov mpatrav: cf. 
Bédricra mpdrrecy, § 252°.—rhs rox ns 
with elvac rlOnue: see I. 10, Td pev 


yap woddX\d drodwrexévat...THs Nue-- 


répas duerelas Av tis Oeln dixalws. 
rlOnpuc in this sense takes the infinitive 
regularly in or. od/,: see Aesch. III. 
163, BovrAet ge OW HoBnOjAvar Kal xpy- 
gacdat rp cavTod Tpbry; 


5. 7d S€ mpocKpotca: Kal pi... 


corre. Toiwuv evOis €& apy. 


/ 
Kal 


oupBivar, ie. 047 disaster (euphe- 
mistically called collision) and our 
not having everything done as we 
wished: this is the object of werecAn- 
gévat, with 7d...uépos as appositive, 
this I bedieve that our city has received 
as the share of the general (bad) for- 
tune of the rest of mankind which 
falls to our lot. 

7, 6 émBdAAOv pépos: cf. 7d 
yryvouevor, the guoia, § 1045. Cf. 
ériBddder, § 272°. 

§ 255. 2. év rots lSloug: Aesch. 
had sought for the fortune of Demosth. 
év rots Snuoolos, as in III. 114, cup- 
BéBnxev abr@ brov dv mpocdynrau... 
rouTwy éxdorous daudros osupgopais 
weptBddXev, 

4. &fve, judge: obrwol df1@= Toto 
Aftov elvac voultw. 

5. vopl{e tpitv: sc. doxety. 
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A N / 4 ” 7 
pou mmpos Atos pndepiav  uypornta Katayv@ poets. 5 
éyw yap ovr et tis Treviay mpoTnraKila, vovv Eve 
@e “a Ww 9 ¥ 3 > 0 U \ 9 A\ , 
Hyodpa, ot et tis ev aPOcvois tpadels eri TovTw 
oeuvuvetat’ GAN wvro THS TovTovl Tov yadrerrov 
/ / ? 4 , 

Bracdnpias Kai oveodhartias ets ToLovTous Adyous 
éurintrev avayxafopat, ols é€x tav évovTwyv ws GV 10 
Suvmpat peTpiworata ypnoopa. .. 3 | 

"Eyol pev towuv omnptev, Aioyivn, madi tra 257 
mpoonxovta SidacKaneia, Kal exe boa ypy Tov 

N ? ‘N 4 > 4 ‘3 ; \> 
undév atoxpov rroumoovra ov évdetav, e£erXOcvrTt 6 
éx taidwv axcrovba rovrows mpattev, yopnyery, 
Tpinpapyev, elope, pndemads Proremias pent’ 5 
idias pente Snuociac arodeirrecOat, GANA Kal TH 
move Kal Tos Piro ypnotpov elvar: érrevdn Oé 
Tpos Ta Kowa mpocerOeiv ok pot, ToradTa trodu- 


§ 256. 5. wWuxpérnra, coldness, 
want of feeling. 

7. ev GOdvois, in affluence. 

8. yxaderod, Zarsh, stronger than 
ux pou. 

10. é« Tév...perproratra, as mod- 
erately as the state of the case (Td 
évévra) will permit. We have again 
an apology, perhaps an honest one, 
for the personal vituperation which 
follows, §§ 257—262. 

§ 257. 1. wmiptev: the subjects 
are d:dacxadeta and the infinitives 
éxev and mpdrrev, with édéo at (9). 
Most Mss. (not Z and L!) insert pév 
bvre porray els after mracdl. 

2, 3. wpootKovra, i.e. such as chil- 
dren of the better classes attended: 
one of the charges against his guar- 
dian Aphobus (XXVII. 46) is rods d:da- 
oxddous Tos utc ods deat épnke.—TOv 
...worjcovTra=bs mrojoe, he who is 
to do etc. (M.T. 527, §30).—aloxpov, 
i.e. dveNevOepov: this idea of the igno- 
bility of toil is a commonplace with 
the Greeks, as a slave-holding people. 


Cf. Ar. Av. 1432, rl yap wd0w; 
oxdmrev yap otk érlorapac. 

4. Gxddov0a mpdrrey is explained 
by the rest of the clause, yopnyetv... 
Xphowwov elvat.—yopnyetv, rpinpap- 
xetv: testimony about all hisAygroupylar 
is given in § 267. He was xopnyés in 
350 B.c., when he was assaulted by 
Midias (XX1. 13 ff.); for his numerous 
trierarchies see xx!I. 78, 154, Aesch. 
III. 51, 52, and cf. § 991! (above). 

5. elodépev, to pay the eiogopd, 
or property-tax: this was assessed 
“‘ progressively,” the richer being 
taxed on a larger proportion (riunya) 
of their actual property than the 
poorer. (See L£isphora in Smith’s 
Dict. Antiq.) The guardians of 
Demosthenes, to conceal their pecu- 
lations, continued to enroll their ward 
in the highest class, so that he paid 
taxes on a rlunua of one-fifth of his 
property (ovcla), whereas he should 
have been placed in a much lower 
class after the inroads upon the estate. 
See XXVII. 7 and XXVIII. 4. 
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313 Teva’ EreoOa Bote Kal iro THS TraTpidos Kal i’ 
GdXov ‘EXAHvwev TorAXK@V Toran éctepavaaBat, 10 
kal pndé Tous éyOpors tas ws ov Kara x jv a 


mpoercunv émtyepery Neyer. 


éyo péev by ToLravTn 258 


oupfeBiwxa TUyYn, Kal Torr av Eywv Erep’ evrreiv 
Tept aurns traparelrw, puraTTopevos TO AUTrACAL 


tw’. év ols cepvuvopat. 


\ > € \ > XN \ 
av © oO cEepvos avnp Kat 


Siarrriwy Tos aAXoUS. oKOTEL Tpos TAUTHY Tota TLL 5 
Kéxpnoar TUYn, Ou nV Tais mév @V peTAa TOAATS THS 

bd 4 2 U buf a ‘ ‘\ “ 5 5 / 
évdetas étpadns, dua T@, TaTpi mpos TO OidacKkaneip 

, \ t ene ‘oN 4) 

mpocedpevov, TO wédav tpiBwv Kal ta Babpa aroy- 
yiiwov cal To Tadaywyeiov Kopav, oixérou taki ov« 
éXevOpov maidos éywv, avnp dé yevouevos TH .unTpi 259 
Tedovon Tas BiBrous aveyiyvwoKes kal TAaXAG ouLe- 


Gore, with perfect and present 
infinitive: M.T. 590, 109. 

10. lrrehavaaOar: see §§ 83, 120, 
222, 223. 

Il, @& WpoeAdpny, i.e. Thy éuhy 
mpoalperry: cf. § 1905, 

§ 258. 2. covpPeBloxa...elaretv: 
an accidental dactylic hexameter. — 
woAXN Gv éxwov=rdA\ by Zxomm, 
though I might etc.: cf. § 13852. . 

3. pvdAarrépevos 76 Aurrfoar( M.T. 
374): the object infinitive takes the 
place of 4 Avrhow, which in use had 
become an object clause (M.T. 303). 

7. wpds TH Sidackarelw: see notes 
on § 1297-4, 

8. wpooeSpevwv, atlending (as a 
servant ).—rTo péAav tpiBov: the ink 
was probably radbed from a cake (like 
India ink) and mixed with water. 

9. matSaywyetov, probably a room 
in which the waidaywyol, slaves who 
brought the boys to and from school, 
waited for these to be ready to go 
home: later it was used like 6:éa- 
oxanetov for a schoolroom.—olxérov... 
éxwv: the mention of these menial 


duties implies the same condition of 
father and son as appears in § 129. 

§ 259. In this section and § 260 
we have a lively comic description, 
highly caricatured, of some Asiatic 
ceremonies of initiation, in which the 
mother of Aeschines is said to have 
taken part. This was some form of 
Bacchic worship, with perhaps a mix- 
ture of Orphic mysteries. It seems 
there was a written service (rds 
BiBdovs), which Aeschines read like 
a clerk while his mother officiated as 
priestess. The initiation of Strepsi- 
ades into the Socratic mysteries (Ar. 
Nub. 255—262) probably caricatures 
some similar worship. 

I. Ti pyrpl reAovoy: see XIX. 
281, TAauxobdas ris rovs Odoous 
suvayovons, ép ols érépa TéOvnxev 
lépeca, and cf. 249. In XIX. 199 we 
have ras BlBXous “dvaytyvwoKovTd oe 
TH enTpl redovcy, Kal waid byr' év 
Adoos Kai pedUovorv dvOpwros Kadiy- 
Sovpevoy. 

2. TaddAa cuverxevwpod, you helped 
to conduct the rest of the ceremony: 
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oKevwpov, THY pev vUKTa veBpiCav Kal xpaTnpilov 
Kat xaBaipwy tovs TeXoupLevous Kal aTopaTTWOY TO 
THAG Kal Tois MiuTUpOLS, Kal avicTas ATO Tov KaOap- 5 
pov KeAevwn Adyey Efuyov KaKOY, EUPOV apmeELVoOY, 
3 N A 4 , a > 3 4 ¢ 
€rl T@ pndéva wamote THALKOUT OAOAVEAL OEeLVUVO- 

\ , - \ \ v 0 x N\ LO 
pevos (xal éywye vopiEw* un yap olec® avtov dbéy- 

\ (4 4 J 4 9 > e 4 
yeoOat péev ovTw péya, OrAoAVEELY 8 ovY UréprAap- 
mpov), év dé Tals Huépats TOvS KaXOvS Oidaous aywv 260 

a e “a A A 
dia TOV OdaV, TOUS eoTepav@péevous TO papalw Kal 


oKxevwpotuac is properly look after 
oxeén (of any kind), and generally 
manage, direct, devise, concoct (often 
in abadsense): cf.1xX. 17 7d év Ie)o- 
Twovvicw cxevwpovpevov (of Philip). 

3. veBplt{wv and xparnpl{wv are 
probably transitive and govern rovs 
Tedoupévous, like cadalpwy, droudrrwy, 
and duords, i.e. dressing them in 
fawnskins and drenching them with 
wine. See Eur. Bacch. 24, veBpld’ 
é§dwas xpods, and Sandys’ note. 
They are sometimes taken as neuter, 
meaning dressing yourself in a fawn- 
skin and pouring out wine. 

4. Gropdrrov...mitvpos, i.e. 
plastering them over with clay and 
then rubbing them clean wtth bran. 

a@virrds: the victim is sup- 
posed to be sitting during the opera- 
tion, like Strepsiades (Nub. 256).— 
xaSappod: the process was a purifi- 
cation and also a charm. 

6. KxeAevov, subordinate to dmoras: 
le. making him get “p as he bids him 
say, etc,— €pvyov kaxdv,evpov &wervov: 
this formula was borrowed from initia- 
tions and other ceremonies of a higher 
character, meaning that a new life was 
opened as the result of the ceremony 
just ended. Suidas gives (under @gu- 
youv...duevov): rarrerat érl rdv awd 
xakou els kpetrrov €\Odyrwyv. The say- 
ing originally referred to the change 
from the acorns and thistles of primi- 


tive life to the more civilized bread, 
and was used at weddings and other 
ceremonies. The words forma paroe- 
miac, and probably belonged to some 
metrical formula. 

7. ale used especially of 
cries or shouty in religious worship or 
prayers: see Od. IV. 767, ws elrota 
dd\ddvée (after a prayer): Aeschy]l. 
Eum. 1043, d\oAvEaTe viv éml podrais : 
Eur. Bacch. 689, wrdAvtev év péoacs 
orabetca Badxxats. 

8. béyyerGar péya: the strong 
voice of Aeschines is often mentioned 
by Demosthenes; see below, §§ 230, 
285%, 291%, 3137, and especially x1x. 
206—208, 216, 337—340; in XIX. 
216 he says, pndé ye el caddy xal 
péya otros POEyzEeTat, und el paddov 
éyw, alluding to his own weakness 
of voice. 

§ 260. 1. év 8 rats qpépais 
implies that the ceremonies just de- 
scribed were performed by night.— 
Qrdcrous, used especially of Baccha- 
nals; see Eur. Bacch. 680, dp dé 
Oidoous Tpets yuvackelwy xopay. 

2. te papd0wkal ri AcvKY: from 
pdpabov, fennel, Marathon is said to 
have been named (cf. Strab. p. 160) : 
for the fondness of serpents for it, - 
see Ael. Hist. Animal, 1x. 16. For 
serpents in the Bacchic worship, see 
Eur. Bacch. 102, 697. The white 
poplar, AedKn, Populus alba, is men- 
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TH AEvKY, TOS dpets TOs wapeias OALBov Kal imrép 
THs Keparys aiwpav, cal Bowv evot safoi, cat 
ETopYovpEvos URS ATTNHS ATTNS VAS, EEapyxos Kal § 
Tponyeuav Kat KitTopopos Kal ArKvodopos Kal Toavf” 
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e N ” 4 ‘ \ Ul 
imo THY ypadiwv Tpocaryopevopevos, pwicGov NapBa- 


vov tovtoyv évOpuTta nal otperrTovs Kal vendrata, 
éf’ ols tis ove adv ws adnOas aitov eddatpovicee 
kal thy avrod Ttiynv; éredy 8 eis Tos Snuotas 261 
éveypadns omwadnrote (€@ yap TovTO)—érredyn 
éveypadns, ev0dws 7O nadrdoTov é€ereEw TeV Epyov, — 


ypampmarevery kal warnpetety Tois apytdioss. 


tioned in Ar. Nub. 1007. See Bekk. 
Anecd, p. 279: 7 6é AedKn Td per TOY 
purAdAwy Exer Neukdy 7d 5” Erepov péday, 
ovuBordy re Tov Blov kal rov Bavdrov. 

Tous wapelas: see Harpocr., 
wapetat dvoudfovral rives Spers wapa 
To wapelas welfous €xecv, and Ael. Hist. 
An. VIII. 12, 6 mapelas % mwapovas 
mwuppos Thy xpdav, evwrds Td Supa, 
wrarvds Td oréua, daxety ov spadepds 
d\Xa wpgos. These harmless snakes 
were thus sacred to Aesculapius, and 
were named mapefac from their fat 
cheeks. See Ar. Plut. 690. 

4. evot caBot: as edot, evoe, was 
the cry used in the regular Bacchic 
worship, so oafot was used in invoking 
ZaBafios, the Phrygian Bacchus. All 
points to some Asiatic worship, more 
or less caricatured. 

5. vis atrns arrns dfs: these 
mystic words stand as a cognate ac- 
cusative with éropxovmevos; this is 
what he danced.—€fapxos xal apon- 
yepov designates Aeschines as /eader 
of the song or dance or both. 

6. «erroddpos, ivy-bearer, the ivy 
being sacred to Bacchus.—Atk vodépos, 
bearer of the winnowing-fan, xvov, 
the mystica vannus [acchi. See Verg. 
Georg. I. 166.—xal rovatd’, i.e. these 
(€Eapxos x.7.r.) and similar names. 


M 


as 6 


8. @vOpurra, orperrrods,  sops, 
twists: for €vOpurra see the Schol., 
Wwuol olvy BeBpeyuévor. orperrous: 
wiaxodvros eldos (Harpocr.), evi- 
dently from orpépw.—vehAara: acc. 
to Harpocration, barley buns, made 
of newly-ground (roasted) barley, 
soaked in honey and covered with 
plums and chick-peas. 

§ 261. 1. els rots Snpdras éve- 
yeadns: each deme was responsible 
for the correctness of its Anécapyexdy 
ypaupmaretoy, or list of citizens. Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens (42?) 
gives us clear information on the 
whole subject of the enrolment of 
new citizens. 

2. Omwcdhwore, somehow, with 
éreidh y éveypdgns, refers to the 
story that his father was a slave, in 
which case it would have been im- 
possible for the son to be legally 
enrolled as a citizen without an affir- 
mative vote of 6000 in the Assembly; 
while the safeguards against illegal 
enrolment would have made this 
almost impossible. 

4. ypappareverv: see §§ 1625, 2092, 
The occupation of a paid private clerk 
(not that of a clerk of the Senate or 
Assembly) was despised at Athens: 
see § 127°, SreOpos ypaypare’s.— 
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anndrrXayns moté Kal Tovtov, Twavl’ a TaY adr 5 
KaTNYOpEis avTOS Trolnoas, OV KaTHoYyUVas pa Ai’ 
2Q\ - « , a \ A / ) \ t 
ovudey THY TpoUTNpYyLEvOY T@ peTA TavTa Biv, addra 262 
picOwaas cavTov tois BapvaoTtovos émixaXoupevols 
éxetvors brroxpitais, Lipveka Kat Lwxparet, erptta- 
yoviores, oiKa kat Botpus Kai éAaas ovAAEyov 
Gorep oTwpwvns €xk TaV adrAXOTpioy ywpliwv, TrEiw 5 
AapBavwv aro TovTaY 7 TAV aywvearv, ods pels 
\ A A ? 4 F \ ” ‘ 
mept THS uxns nywvilerOe: Hv yap aomrovdos Kal 
aKNpUKTOS bmiv mpos Tous Oeatas mérEnos, Ud ov 
? b N % 4 \ > ‘4 “~ 
TONAA TpavpaT ElLANPWS ELKOTWS TOUS ATTELpOUS TV 


&pxBlous, petty officers: dpxldiov is 
here diminutive of d4px7 in the sense 
of dpywv. See Aesch. Il. 21, dpxqv 
YrevOuvoy wh arodnpetv. 

7. vT&v wpoimnpyptvav, of your 
antecedents, 


§ 262. 2. 


heavy groaners. 

3. Saaics (so 2): Theophrastus 
(Athen. VIII. 348A) mentions Zip- 
poxav Tov broxpirhvy.—erprrayevl- 
ores: a company of strolling actors, 
such. as performed at the country 
festivals, was probably composed of 
two men, who played the first and 
second parts and hired another to 
play the third parts. 

4. viKa...xwplov: the meaning of 
these much disputed words seems to 
be, that the band of players subsisted 
chiefly on the fruit which Aeschines, 
as their hired servant, collected from 
the neighbouring farms by begging, 
stealing, or buying, as he found most 
convenient. He is compared to a 
small fruiterer (d6rwpwyns), who each 
morning collects his load of fruit from 


Tois Papvorévois, che 


farms which he has hired, or wherever — 


else he can get it cheapest. Pollux 
(VI. 128) includes érwpdyys (with 
mwopvoBookés and dAXavromwaAns) in 
his long list of Blot éd ols av res 
é6verdio Gel n. 


5. WrAclw...ayavwv, gelling more 
(profit) from these than from your 
plays (contests). 

6. ovs (cogn. acc.)...nywovlfeoe, 
which you played at the risk of your 
lives (or in which you fought for your 
dives), with a pun on the two meanings 
of dywy and dywvifoua, fight and 
play: see 1V. 47 TOY oTparnyov 
&xacros dls kal rpis xplverat wap vuiv 
wept Oavdrov, wpds dé rods éxOpovs 
ovdels o0de drat atrwy dywricacba 
wept Oavdrouv ro\ug, where there isa 
similar pun on detngtried(aywvi fer Par) 
Jor their lives in court and in battle. 

7. Gomovdos kal dKkfpuKTos, w7t/- 
out truce or herald, i.e. implacable, 
without even the common decen-ies 
of civilized warfare. 

9. Tpavpar elAndas: see XIX. 
337, bre pev ra Ovécrov Kal rv éri 
Tpolg xaxd nywvlf{ero, éfeBddXere ad- 
Tov kal étecuplrrere éx Tey OedTpwy, 
kal pdvoy ov KaTeENEVETE OUTWS HOTE 
TeXeuTQvTa TOU TpLTaywMoTEty dro- 
orjvat. This account of the wéAeuos 
makes rpavuar’ here perfectly intelli- 
gible; but the reading rovrwy rpav- 
para in 6 (which all Mss. except 2 
have) makes endless difficulty and 
confusion. If rpavuara in 6 isreferred 
to wounds received in stealing fruit, 
compared with those received on the 
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ToLOUT@Y KLVdUVeYV ws SeLdovS OK@TTES. GANA yap 
Tapels @Y THY Teviay aitiacalT av TIS, TpOS avTa 
Ta TOU TpoTou cov Badiodpat KaTnyopnmaTa. Tol- 
avTnv yap eéiAouv TroAtTelav, érrecdy mote Kat TovT’ 
émnrOé cor roijoa, d nv evtvyovons pév THs 

’ \ ’ ” \ om f \ 2 4 
qatpidos Xayw Biov ens Seduws nat tpéuwv Kat aet 
mrnynoecOar mpocdoxav ep ols cavt@ aurndas 


“adcxodvtt, ev ols 8 nrvynoav ot addAoL, Opacis av 


ud’ amavrav arya. Katrot dots yiriwy ToNTOY 
amoBavevrwy éGappnoe, ti obtos mabey into TeV 
4 / , 9 VA ee 9 > A 
Cavrwy Sixaus éoti; WoAdXa Toivuy Erep’ eitreiy 
” \ ’ a , » \ v3 , 
éywv Tept avTov wapareiw: ov yap Go’ av deiEaru 
TpocovT aioypa TovT@ Kal oveidn, wavT’ olwar Seiv 
bd “ , > 7 @W \ 9 , b] > wn 
evyepws Eye, AAX Oca pnodev alLoN POV EOTLV ELTrELV 
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264 


éwol. 

stage or after the play, there is a 
strange repetition of the latter; if 
there is a reference (as Westermann 
suggests) to fruit used in pelting the 
actors, it is hard to see how figs, 
grapes, and olives could endanger 
the lives of the “heavy groaners.” 

10. @s Serovs oxdmres: see 
§ 245”. 

Demosthenes (XIX. 246, 247) says 
that Aeschines was a rptraywuorhs 
also to actors of high repute, as 


Theodorus and Aristodemus; and he - 


reminds him of the time when he 
used to play the part of Creon in the 
Antigone with these actors. He adds 
the following : éy dmract tots Spdyace 
Tots TparyeKots éfalperdy éorivy Gowep 
yépas Tots Tpiraywnorats TO rods Tv- 
pavvous kal rods Ta oKxiwrp Exovras 
elovévac. 

§ 263. 4. wodurelav, position in 
public life-—«a\ emphasizes the rest 
of the clause, roi... Tofoat, Le. 
when at last you took it into your 
head to try this. 

6. Aaya Blow ys: Weil quotes 


Trag. frag. incert. 373 (N.), Aaya 
Blov fps, 6 wply Arpoyos Aéwy. “ Di- 
cuntur /eporis vitam vivere qui semper 
anxii trepidique vivunt; nam ut est 
apud Herod. 111. 108, 6 Aayds bard 
mwavTds Onpeverar Onplov xal 8pr6os 
kal dvOpwmrov, ac ne somnum quidem 
capit nisi oculis apertis ”” (Dissen). 

8. Opacis av...dar (M.T. 884) : 
personal passive construction. 

§ 264. 1.. xwrlov aro8avévroy, 
at Chaeronea: see Diod. xvI. 86, rap 
3d ’AOnvalwy recov ev év rH fe 
wrelous THY xilwy, HrAwWoav dé ovK 
éd\drrous Tay dioxidAlwy. See Lycurg. 
Leocr. 142, xfAcoe TOv Kuerépwv wors- 
Tav év Xaipwrelg érerevrycav, xal 
Snuocia abrovs 7 rédktsFOayay. Diod. 
XVI. 88 quotes an eloquent passage 
of the speech of Lycurgus at the trial 
of Lysicles, one of the Athenian 
commanders at Chaeronea, who was 
condemned to death. 

5. {Tpocdve alaxpa TovTe: 
§ 2765, 

6. evxepds Adyewv, Zo be ready to 
tell: cf. § 70%. 


cf. 
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"E€éracov toivyy map’ aAAnXa Ta col Kapot 
a ae 
BeBtopdva, paws, wn mixpas, Atoyivn: eit épwrn- 
gov TovtToval tHv motépov TYynv av Ero? ExaoTos 
b] Le) 3Q/ ¢ > XN > ] b] if 3 , 
auTav. édidacKes ypaupata, éyo 8 édoitwr. éreé- 
Nets, eyo & ereNovunv. éypappareves, eyo 8 HKKAN- 
, 
aialov. étpitaywviotess, éyw & eOewmpovy: é&érimres, 
éyo 8 éeovpittov. wimép tav éyOpav merroXiTevoat 
mavra, éya 8 inmép Tis tatpioos. €@ Tada, adrAG 
vuvi tThuepov eym ev trrép Tov oreparwOjvar Soxu- 
pdloua, To dé pnd oTiovy adtKeiy AvMporOynpAL, 
col dé cuxodavtTn pév etvar Soxely wmdpyet, xivdv- 
vevers S€ elte. del o Ere TovTO Trovety, ett On TreTTAd- 
N ‘ \ / l4 a , 

oat pn petaraBovra To Téumrov pépos Tav Whdwv. 
aryabn y’—ovy opas ;—Tvyn oupBeBioxas THs ents 
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KaTnyopeis. 


§ 265. In §§ 265, 266, the orator 
sums up vigorously the substance of 
§§ 257—264. Westermann points out 
that each of the five stages of the life 
of Aeschines is mentioned in order, 
when he was (1) a schoolmaster’s 
assistant (§ 258), (2) initiator (§§ 
259, 260), (3) scribe (§ 261), (4) actor 
(§ 262), (5) politician (§§ 263, 264). 
Many ancient rhetoricians quote these 
famous antitheses with approval and 
admiration. We are again shocked 
by the open avowal of the disgrace 
of earning an honest living; the 
ancients were certainly more honest 
than many of our generation in ex- 
pressing this. 

I, 74...BeBropéva: passive of a... 
BeBiwdxapev (cf. § 1301). 

4. eholtwv, went to school: cf. Ar. 
Nub. 916, 61a o@ 5¢ gorrady ovdels 
€0éXer THY pecpaxlwy. 

5. €reXovpny, probably into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

6. eémumrres: exalrrev, exigi, is 
used as a passive to éxBdddev; cf. 
XIX. 337, and Arist. Poet. 172, 18}, 


§ 266. 2. tbaéep...Soxipdfopnar: 
doxcuacla is any investigation to test 
the fitness or competency of a person 
for anything, as for office (its ordinary 
meaning) or for citizenship; and dox- 
pd fouat here implies that this trial is 
to test his fitness for the crown. 

70...d8tketv dvwpordsynpat : cf. 
§ 862, dvwuortdynuat ra Apicra mrpdr- 
rev. The articular infinitive in or. 
obi, is rare (M.T. 794, 743). 

4. ool brdpxe, tf ts in store for 
you.—kivSuvevers corresponds to doxe- 
padgouac (2): the meaning is, che 
question with you ts. 

5. TovrTo wovety, i.e. 0 g0 on beinga 
ouxopdvrns.—metrato Gar, fo be stopped 
(once for all), i.e. by driula (cf. § 829). 

6. TO wéurrov pépos: Dindorf 
omits réurroyv because it is omitted 
in §§ 103, 222, 250, whereas it ap- 
pears in other speeches frequently 
(e.g. XXII. 3). What modern orator 
or writer would submit to such rules 
of consistency as critics impose on 
the ancients? 

7. ovX Opds; cf. 2325, 2818, 
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Dépe 5) nail tras Tov AnTOVpyL@v paptupias wv 26T 


NeANTOUPYNKA vuiV avayva. 


> A , a 
Tap as Trapavayvote 


\ , N 7 A , 
KQL OU fs0l TAS PNTELS aS éAUMALVoU, 


9 A aA \ , 4 
NKW VEKpOV KEvOpLOVAa Kal OKOTOV 7TUAaS, 


\ 
Kab 


KakayyeAety pev tobe py OéerovTa pe, 


‘ \ a 4 \ ¢e 64 > 
Kab KAKOV KAKOS oe pddLoTa pev of Geol ered 
OUTOL TaVTES GTONETELAY, TOVNpOY SvTa Kal TOXI- 


THY Kat TPLTAYWVLOTHD. 


Aéye TAS wapTupias. 


MAPTTPIAI. 


"Ev pev Tolvuy Tols Wpos THY ToALY ToOLODTOS* év 268 
316 O€ Tots (Olots ef wy TravTes ioM Ste Kowwds Kal pidrav- 
Opwrros Kat Tois Seopévois eTrapKav, cLwT® Kai ovdéev 
dv elrrouut ovdé tmapacyoiuny wep TovTwy ovdepiay 
paptupiay, ovT el Tivas éx TOV TrodemioVv éXvodpny, 5 


§ 267. 1. dépe...dvayva (M.T. 
257): the orator does not read the 
testimony himself; cf. Aéye (9).— 
Ayroupyav: this includes the public 
services mentioned in yopynyety and 
Tpinpapxetv in § 2575, but not ela pé- 
pevy, as the property tax was not a 
AyTrovpyla. For the form Aygroupyla 
see note on § 1083, 

3. eXupalvoy, used to outrage: cf. 
émérpwwas, § 1808, 

4. ko...mbAas: 
Euripides begins 


HKw vexpiay kevOuOva kal oxbrov wodas 
Nerdy, iv “Aida Xwpis @rora Gear, 
Tlodvdwpos, ‘“ExdBns waits. 


All Mss. except 2 have Aurwy for 
vexp@v, making the sense of the quo- 
tation complete. But such a change 
is unlikely in quoting so familiar a 
verse. 

6. kakayyeAetv...ge: this verse is 
otherwise unknown. Kkaxay‘yedety 
must be pres. infin. of xaxayyedéw 
(otherwise unknown), depending on 


the Hecuba of 


Oé\ovra. The readings of the best 
MSS., KaxayyéAXev or Kdk ayyéAdew 
(Z), are metrically impossible. The 
common reading is xd« dyyeAety, an 
irregular fut. infin. with @éAovra (see 
M.T. 113). 

7. The words kakév kakds oe... 
a&mrokécevav are probably an adapta- 
tion of a verse quoted from Lynceus 
by Athenaeus, Iv. 150 C, xaxds xaxds 
oé<y'>droréceay ol Geol, or both 
may go back to the source of Ar, Eq. 
2, 3, Kaxds TagAdyova...dworéoeray 
oi deol. See Blass. 

8. «amovynpov: with both mwodlrny 
and rprraywnorny. 

§ 268. 2. kowvos, in public rela- 
tions, public spirited, in private mat- 
ters (as here), devoted, at the service of 
all: cf. Isoc. I. 10, rots Pldots Koevds. 

3. émwapKdy, i.e. ready to help.— 
ovdev Gv etsrou, J had rather not 
mention anything. 

5. & revas Avodpnv: these were 
Athenians captured by Philip at Olyn- 
thus in 348 B.c.. whom Demosthenes 
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ouT el tict Ouyarépas cuveEédwxa, ovTE TAY TOLOU- 
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Tay ovdév. Kal yap oitTw Twas UmeiAnpa. eyo 

/ ‘ , a “A 

vouilw tov pev ev waQovta Seiv peyvicOar TavTa 
N , N A 4 > > \ b] aA > 
Tov xpovoy, Tov dé TrotnoavT evdus émtreAnoOa, Ei 


a \ N Cal N \ \ , al 
det Tov pév ypnotod Tov dé wn prxpo~vyou troceiy 


” b 4 ) \ \ 27 ? ( e 

Epyov avOpwrov. to b€ Tas idtas Evepyerias UTrom- 
pvnoKew Kal réyew puxpod Setv Sov éote TO 
b / > \ 4 a IQA IQ 
overdiverty. ov on Toujow Tovobrov ovdev, ovde 
mpoax Ono opat, GAN’ Gres mol’ wreiNnppas mee! 
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TOUTWY, ApPKEL MOL. 


BovAouar S€ tay idiev dmradrayels Ere puxpa 270 


ransomed at Pella in 346 (Hist. § 30). 
See x1x. 166—170. Dem. lent various 
sums to these prisoners, which they 
paid for their ransoms; when after- 
wards Philip set the other prisoners 
free without ransom, Dem. forgave 
the first their debts to him (@wxa 
Swpedy ta vTpa), which otherwise 
they would have been strictly re- 
quired by law to pay (XIX. 170). 

6. ovvefSuxa, i.e. helped poor 
Citizens 40 endow thetr daughters: 
giving a dowry was an important 
part of giving a daughter in marriage. 
—otre...ov8€v, nor anything else of 
the kind. These words are rather 
loosely connected with the preceding 
clauses with ore: in all three ore 
repeats the negative of ovdév av efroiuc 
x.T.., So that the construction here 
is obre Av elrrowme Tv TowvTwy ovdév. 

§ 269. 1. wtelAnpa: cf. pass. 
vreiAnupat (8). aye .Seiv: an iam- 
bic trimeter. 

3. wouoavr: sc. ed.—émdedf- 
oa: cf. reraicba, § 2665. 

4. pikpoyvxouv: see noteon § 2798, 

5. dvropipvgonery, i.e. fo be always 
calling to mind. 

6. pucpot Setv, the full form of 
puxpod, almost (M.T. 779): cf. § 1513. 
West. quotes Cic. Lael. xx. 71, 


odiosum sane genus hominum officia 
exprobrantium; quae meminisse debet 
is in quem collata sunt, non com- 
memorare qui contulit; and Sen. 
Benef. 11. 10, haec enim benefcii 
inter duos lex est: alter statim obli- 
visci debet dati, alter accepti nun- 
quam; lacerat animum et premit 
frequens meritorum commemoratio. 
Pericles (Thuc. 11. 40) looks at the 
matter from a different point of view: 
ov yap mdoxorres eb GANA Spwrres 
xrupeba rods didous: x.7.rX. There 
is a New England saying, “If a man 
does you a favour, he follows you 
with a tomahawk all your lifetime.” 
8. mpoaxOfoopar: cf. mponx ony 


» (se. rd€ae), VIII. 71.—Barws drre(Anp- 


par, as J have been understood, i.e. 
the general opinion which has been 
formed of me. 

Q. dpket por: sc. ovrws drei POar. 


§§ 270—275. We have here a 
sort of peroration to the discourse on 
Fortune (§§ 252—275), in which the 
orator comes at last to the precise 
point of his opponent’s remark, that 
Demosthenes has brought ill-luck 
upon every person or state with which 
he had to do (Aesch. Il. 114). 
Hitherto Demosthenes has spoken 
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Mpos Umas evmrety mepl TOY KOLWaV. Ee pev yap 
éyes, Aloyivn, Tav wird TovTOY TOV HrLOV eEtTreEiV 
avOporrwv batts a0@os THs DiArAlrrov mpctepov Kal 
A A 3 U / , A 
pov THs ’ArdeEdvdpov duvactetas yeyovev, 7) TOV 
“EAAnvov 4 tav BapBdpwr, ~otw, cvyyopa THV 
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eunv—eite tvyny elite Svotvylayv ovouatev BovrAE— 

A A /, 

mavrov yeyernoOa. et d€ Kal T@V pnderrwroT Ldov- 
Tov éue unde hwovav axnxodTwv éuod moAXAoL ToAAa 
Kal Seva trerovOacr, wn pdvov Kat’ avdpa, adda Kal 
mores SArat Kal EOvn, 1réow Sixatdtepov Kai adnOe- 
oTepov THY aTravT@v, w> éotxev, avOpwrrav TKynDY 


, A \ ’ ’ a ee. ) 
Kowny Kal popay tiva TpaypLaTwv yaXrernviKal ovy 
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far more of his “ fortunes”? than of 
his “ fortune.” 


of ” UA > / e a \ / a3 
olay ébe. TovTwv aitiav nycicOar. av Toivuy TadT 
adeis ue TOY Tapa TouTotol TeTroNTEUpLEVOY aiTLa, 
“a > ION @ \ > \ \ ao , > 39 
kal tad’ eldas tt, Kal et py TO GAOv, wepos ¥° émt- 
Barre THs BAacdnpulas arraci, Kai pardota aol. 
el pev yap éyw Kat’ éwavTov avToxpatwp Trepl Tav 


§ 271. 3. 


See remarks before viduals, as oppused to médes 
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kar GvSpa, i.e. indi- 


and 


notes on § 252. 

§ 270. 3. trod rotrov Tov HAvov, 
as we Say, under the Sun (poetic), 
See Il. v. 267, 8000c fac br Ho T 
hérrdv re: Od. XV. 349, twovor tr 
avyas herloro. 

4. GOqos, unharmed: cf. § 125}, 
where we have the original meaning, 
Jree from Owh, penalty, as in XXIII. 78, 
ravrns pev (Sins) dbpos aplera:, he ts 
acquitted, 

5. Svvacrelag: see §§ 6728, 3227, 
with notes. 

8. wdvrov yeyevijoOat, Aas fallen 
to the lot of us all: wdvrwv reters to 
all the Athenians, opposed to rév 
ender dwror lidvrwy éuéin § 2711. He 
might admit (he implies) that his own 
fortune had extended to Athens, were 
It not that foreign states had suffered 
the same ill fortune. 


Evy. 

6. dopdyv riva mpayparay, a rusk 
ofevents: popd in this sense (zm petus) 
belongs to dépouar, used as in Bila 
géperat, Plat. Phaedr. 254 A, and 
pepbuevos, with a rush (M.T. 837): 
gopady, crop, in § 612, belongs to Pépw, 
bear, produce.—odv x olav ea, not what 
tt should be (present in time, M.T. 
417); de here is ought to be (but is 
not). . 

§ 272. 3. émPdadAc: see note on 
70 éwiBdddov pépos, § 2547. 

4. Gmaor: sc. Tots ’APnvalocs (cf. 
wdvrev, § 2708). 

5. el pev...€Bouhevdpny is past, 
while hy ay, its apodosis, is present. 
—Kar tuavrdv atroxpdtup, 27 adbso- 
lute autocrat: cf. avrds abroxpdrwp, 


§ 235° 
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Tpayywatwy éBovrevopny, nv av Tois adAOWS PHTopaw 
viv ew aitiacOar’ et b€ TapHtTe pev ev Tais éxxrn- 273 
ciats amrdcats, ae 8 év Kow@ TO cuudepov % mods 
mpoutiOe. oxorrety, tao. 5é tavr eddxe tor dpior 
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eitreiy BéXTLov), Tas OvK adiKeis Kal Seva Troteis 
Ud fe) 3 “a e 4.93 b) = 4 ‘4 
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Tapa “ev TOLvuV TOS GdXOLS Eywry’ opw Tac avOpe- 274 
mos Siwwpiopeva Kal tetaypéeva Tes Ta ToLavTa. 
adicel tis Exwv' Opynv Kal Timwpiay KaTa TOUTOU. 


§ 273. 2. év Kowd...rpotriba 
oKorety, put forward for public con- 
sideration: cf. Iv. 1, et wept Kavod 
Tivos mwpdyyuaros wpovrifero Néyerv. 
See § 1922, wporl@noe Bovdjy, and 
§ 2364, €& Yoou mpovribere. yvuipas 
wpor0évac often means fo open a de- 
bate: cf. Thuc. 1. 13918, and ul. 382, 
Tay wpolévrwy av’&ts Néyerv, where 
éyecy is like oxowety here. 

4. bn ebvola, out of devotion, cor- 
responds to dd\Aa. 777 Wuevos (7).—epor 
is dative of advantage with rapex pecs, 
but is also felt with é’ edvolg. 

5. {hArov, pride: see § 1208, 

9. ov: with BeATlw. 

Westermann thinks the argument of 
this section not quite fair, as it is not 
to be assumed that Aeschines assented 
to all which he did not oppose. But, 
apart from the obvious irony of parts 
of the argument (as in od ydp ér 
evvolg x.T.d.), it was surely not too 


much to expect of the acknowledged ° 


“leader of the opposition” in such a 
desperate crisis, that he should at 
least protest strongly against measures 
of such vital importance as those which 
he censures afterwards, even if he 


could nut propose any positive mea-, 


sures himself. Now it is an important 
part of the argument of Demosthenes, 
that Aeschines sazd nothing whatever 
onsuch occasions as the sudden seizure 
of Elatea by Philip. See § 1915, cod 3” 
ddwvov...xadnuévou : see the whole pas- 
sage, §§ 188—191. The only ground 
on which such neglect can be excused 
is the one here assumed, that the 
opposition had no better plan to pro- 
pose. The plain truth is, of course, 
that Aeschines really wished to let 
Philip have his own way at this time. 

§ 274. 1. mapa...advOpdots: see 
two similar cases of rapd in § 2974, 
—tots GAdAows mac, i.e. all except 
Aesch. . 

2. Ta Totatra, i.e. such (prin- 
ciples) as the following, explained by 
the statements in 3—8. 

3. Gduxet ris &xdv, a2 man (let us 
suppose) 75 guzlty of voluntary injus- 
tice. We have three such suppositions 


. in independent sentences, with para- 


tactic replies or apodoses, For a sim- 
ilar arrangement see § 117, érédwxa, 
Hpxov, ddlxws Fpéa, with the replies. 
See also § 1987—, 

opyny kal Tynwplav: sc. diwpicué- 
yyy opa. 
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éEnuapté tis akwv' cuyyvouny avtl Tis Tiuwpias 
TOUT@. oT aoiKaV TLs ovT eEapapTavar, eis TA 
mao. Soxovvta cuudépey Eavtov S0vs ov KatapOwce 
pe arravrwy: ovK dvediServ ovdé AowbopeicOar Te 
TowouT@ Sixatov, adAAa ouvdybecOat. davncetat 
TavTa Tavl ovTwS ov pdVOY Tois VOMoLs, GAA Kal 
9 pvats AUTH ToOis aypdhots voutpols Kal Tois avOpa- 
mivots nOeot Suwptxev. Aioyivyns tolvuy toaovrTov 
uTepBéBAnkev atravtas avOpoTovs @moTnTL Kal 
cuxoparvtia wate Kal vy ovTOS, @S aTUYNMaTOV 
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5 


2715 


5 


) 


l4 “a “ A 
€MeUVNTO, Kal TaUT é“ou KaTnyopeEl. 
N al a“ 
Kai mpos trois adXols, OomEp avTos aTAaS Kal 276 


5. otf abikdv tis ot eapaprd- 
voy, i.e. one who nether is guilty of 
injustice nor errs (sc. axwy). 

pe®” drdvrav, i.e. iz common 


with everybody. 


— «8. ouvdy er Bar, sympathize with 
him. | 

§ 275. 2. Tots vépots (without é»y 
2, Al), by the laws: cf. XX. 57, Tatra 
kal vouos riot Kal Sdgats Sewptorac. 

3. rots &ypddots voulpots, by “he 
principles of unwritten law, further 
explained by rots dvOpwrlvos HOecc: 
cf. § 114%. The unwritten law is 
known as the law of Nature, the 
moral law, the divine law, or the 
higher law, the law which is not alia 
lex Romae, alia Athenis. Aristotle 
distinguishes two kinds of unwritten 
law, one the kxotvds vduos, 6 Kara 
gvo.v, the universal law of Nature, 
the other a branch of the special law 
of particular States, by which the 
defects of the written law may he 
remedied, that is, 7d émcecxés, equzty. 
See Rhet. 1. 13.. As an example of 
the universal law he quotes Antig. 
456, 457, o¥ ydp T1...€& Srouv ’pdvn, 
and the verses of Empedocles: 

GANA 7d pev wdvTwr vdupov did T 

evpupédovros 


albépos hvexéws rérarat did 7 darhé-— 
Tou av yjs. 

5. oporynre: cf. wpdrepos, § 212°. 

6. os a&ruxnpdrwv: see Aesch. 
Il. 57, Tv O€ druxnudrwv amrdvrwy 
Anpocbévny alriov yeyernuévov, 

§§ 276—296. Here Demosthenes 
begins by alluding to the attempt of 
Aeschines to represent him as a skilful 
sophist and rhetorician, who will im- 
pose on the judges by his wily. arts, 
He retorts by showing that his -own 
oratorical power has always been 
exerted in behalf of Athens, while 
that of Aeschines has been used to 
help her enemies or to gratify personal 
malice. He refers to the testimony 
of the citizens in choosing him to 
deliver the eulogy on those who fell 
at Chaeronea, as a proof of his 
patriotism. Finally, he declares that 
the present calamities of Greece have | 
been caused by men of the stamp of 
Aescnines in various Greek states; 
and he gives a black list of these 
traitors who have betrayed their 


countries to the common enemy. 


§ 276. 1. dorep...elpnkds, i.e. 
posing as one who had always spoken 
his own thoughts honestly and loyally : 
we generally translate (for con- 
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9 3 , , ? A / . 4 
MET EvVOLAS TYEVTAS ELpNnEwS TOdS AOYOUS, PUAATTELV 
cme kal Tnpetv éxédXevev, Strws pn Tapaxpovaopar 
pnd eEarratiow, Sevov Kai yonta Kal cogicthny Kal 
Ta TolavT ovoudlwv, ws éav mpdtTepes Tis elary Ta 
Q x e “ , oe» \ \ a oe 
mpocov0 éauvtm epi adAov, Kat 8) Tav— odtws 
éyovta, Kal ovKéTt TOUS akovovTas oKEYopévous Tis 
>» + 9 e a , > A n> oO 

WoT avurTos éoTwW,o TavTa rAéywov. eyw SO old’ Ste 
YlLYVOOKETE TOUTOV ATAVTES, Kal TOAVY TOVT@ padXov 
h éuot vouitere tavta mpoceivar. KaKetv ev old re 
Thy éuny Sevetnra—toTw yap. Kaitor éywy op® 
THS TOV AEeyovTOV SuVamEwWsS TOUS aKOVOVTAS TO THéEt- 
GTOV Kupious’ ws yap av tpels aTrodeENaOe Kai Tpos 
(14 ” b] a 4 (4 e a yw A 
Exaotov éynt evvoias, odTws 0 Aéywr Edoke Ppovetv. 
et 5 ovv éote Kal Trap’ époi Tus ewrTreipia ToLravrn, 
TavTnVY pev EUpHoETE TravTes Ev Tols KoLvols eFeTalo- 

, e \ e “A 3 b] “a e a) 299 
péevnv vrép dueov del cal ovdapyov xa tpav ovd 
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venience) as if he had spoken (quasi 
vero dixisset, West.), though there is 
nothing conditional in the participle 
with ®omep, which merely expresses 
comparison (M.T. 867) : having, as it 
were, spoken, would be more correct, 
though less clear. See &omep ov x, 
§ 3237, and note on ws (5). 

3. ex&Aevev: sc. duds.—Brws py 
Tapakpovoopar: the subject of the 
object clause appears by attraction 
(éue) in the leading clause (M.T. 
3042). This is a reply to Aesch. 16, 
174, 206, 207, and other passages. 

7. @§...0UTWS eXovra, (accus. 


5— : 
abs., M.T. 853), 1.e. assuming that this 


must needs be so, ds has no more con- 
ditional force than omep (1), though 
we often find it convenient to use as zf 
in translation (M.T. 864): notice ov- 
xére with oxeWoudvous, well not further 
consider, showing that there is noth- 
ing conditional i in the expression. ta 
apoosv0" éaut@, i.e. chings which are 
true of himself (cf. mpocetvar, |. 10). 


§ 277. 2. terw yap, well! grant 
that I have it, Waving broken his 
sentence, he proceeds to say that 
the hearers have it in their power 
to neutralize the highest gifts of 
eloquence by refusing to listen. See 
XIX. 340, al pév rolvuy drat duvdpecs 
émeck Gs elocy avr dpKets, 7 Oe Tov Néyeur, 
ay rd wap tyav trav dxovdrvrwy dv- 
T.WTD, dtaxdwrerat, 

4. Os Gv...apds tacrov éxnr 
ebvolas, ie. according to your good- 
will towards each, evvolas being 
partitive with ws, as in els otro 
evvolas. (G. 1092.) Cf. Thuc. 1. 22. 

5. otras dpovety, i.e. ed or kaxds 
Ppovery. 

6. €pstreipla, substituted modestly 
for the stronger decwérnra of 1. 2, the 
original construction being resumed 
by ravrny (7). 

7. €eraLopévnv treo tpev, mar- 
shalled on your side, the familiar . 
military figure: see notes on § 173° 
and § 1738. 


TTEPI 
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N72 \ Sy , . > / ? Pan a f 

idia, tHv S& TovToU TobvavTiov ov povov T@ A€yev 
eo ay A ? Yow: , , A 

irép tov éyOpav, aNAG Kal et TIS EXVIrnTE TL TOUTOY 10 


i) MWpoceKpovaé Tov, KaTa TOUTWD. 
dixaiws, ovd ef’ A cupdéper TH more, ypHrat. 


ov yap auTn- 


ovre 278 


yap Thy opryny ovte THY ExOpav o’T AXN’ oOvdeV TOY 
TOLOUTWY’ TOV Kanov Kayabov troX@rny Sei TOUS vmrép 
TOV KOLVOV eioeAnrvO6ras Sixactas agcovv auT@ 
BeBatovv, ovd trrép tovrwr eis buds elordvar, AAA 5 
pardiota pev py eye tadr év ty pioa, eb 8 ap’ 
avaykn, paws Kai petpiws dtaxeiper’ Eyev. ev 
tla. ovv apodpov elvat Tov TroAtTevdpevovy Kal Tov 
pntopa Sei; év ols tav Grwv Te KuvdvvEeveTar TH 
monet, Kal év ols apos Tovs évavtious éotl TO dye, 10 
év TovTOIS* TavTa yap yevvaiov Kal ayabov toXtTov. 
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pndevos 8 adixnuatos mwrote Snwootov—mpocOnaw 279 


dé pnd idlov—Sixcnv afiwoavta AaBeiv crap’ épod, 
pie sinrép THs morews pn wrép avrov, ctrepavov 


9. rovvavrlov (adv. ):sc. éeratopé- 
yyy evphoere. 

II, Kara rovrev (sc. TP every), 
opposed tu Urép Trav éxOpav. TovTwy 
refers loosely to res: see § 998 and 
11. 18, ef rws...TovTous. We are all 
familiar with anybody becoming chem 
in conversation. The whole expres- 
sion ef ris éX\drynoé TL...KaTa TOUTWY 
(gratifying private grudges) is op- 
posed to ovd’ ldlg (8), as vmép Tov 
éxOp&v is opposed to brep Ynar (8). 

278. 3. dep trav Koide, with 
elaeAnrvObras, i.e. who have come into 
court to give judgment for the public 
good, opposed to ép'yiv.. .BeBaroby. 

4. agrodv attr PeBarodv, Zo ask 
(them) 40 confirm for him, i.e. by 
condemning his opponent. 

‘5. brep rovrwv, for these ends, 
i.e. to gratify his épy or €x Opa. 

6, padtora pev, dest of all.—el s 
ap dvayKn, ie. but if after all he 
must have these feelings. Cf. § 178%. 


4. @v rlow...8e; when should an 
orator use all his vehemence ? 

9. TavbAwV TL, any of the supreme 
(entire) interests of the state: cf. 
§§ 28°, 303°. 

Io. éorl tH Shpg, the people are 
concerned, etc. 

It. év rovrows: with strongest 
emphasis, in reply to év rlow; 

§ 279. Still answering the ques- 
tion év rlow...de¢; (§ 2787), he de- 
scribes the present suit as one which 
does not justify vehemence in an orator. 

2. prd lSlov (sc. ddixhuaros) con- 
tinues the construction of Sypoclov: 
cf. VIII. 39, 40, éx@pds SA TH wore... 
mrpocOjow 5é kal Tots év rH moder maou 
avOpwrois. 

3. orehdvov...xatnyoplav, 77 ac- 
cusation against a crown and a vote 
of thanks (éralvov) (i.e. against a pro- 
position to confer these): nearly all 
decrees conferring a crown had the 
words érawvéoa kal orepavwcat, 
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\ 
Kat émaivov Katnyopiay jKev cuverxevacpevoyv Kat 
\ , > 4 QO 7 ” \ 
TocovTovol Adyous avnrwxévat, idias exOpas kal 
POcvov Kal pixporvyias éotl onpeiov, ovdevos 
xpnatov. 70 dé dy Kal Tos mpos Ew avTov ayayas 
édoavra viv éri tovd jKev Kal Tacay eye Kaxiav. 
Kat po Soxeis éx tovTwyv, Aioxyivn, Acyov érbekiv 
twa Kal dwvackias RovrAcuevos troincacOa TodTov 
, N > ~ > > v4 > A 
qmpoertoar Tov ayava, ovK adiKnpaTos ovdevds 
a 4 ” b ] > e a : 
NaBeiv tiwwpiav. éott & ovy Oo AOxyos Tov ANTopos, 
» e A a ; 
Aloyivn, Tipiov, oS o Tévos THS dwvis, GAA TO 
TaUTa MpoatpeicOgs Tots ToAAOIS Kal TO TOUS avTOIS. 
piceiy Kal ptreiv ovoTrep av n TraTpis. oO yap ovTwS 


Eyov Thy ruyny, obtos én’ evvoia mavt’ épei: 6 & 


ad’ ov  qWodls mpoopatat kKivduvey tiv’ éavTy, 
TovTous Oeparrevwv ovK él THS avTAS oppet Tots 
TOAXOIS, OVKOVY OSE THS Aohareias THY adTHY Exe 


5 


280 


281 


4 
m poo dokiav. 


4. owvverkevacp., having trumped 
up. 
of prxpouxlas, Z/tleness of soul, 
opposed to peyadoyuxia, § 684: cf. 
§ 2694.—obSevds xpyorod: neuter, 
cf, wdvra Ta xXpnord, XX. 165. 

7+, ToUs...dyavas tdcavra with éri 
révd’ #xevv recurs to the idea of § 16, 

8. «al strengthens raoay», the oy 
depth of baseness. 

§ 280. 2. dewvackias, declama- 
tion (practice of voice): cf. § 3081, 
and gwvackhoas and reduvacknkiss 
in XIX. 255, 336.—rotrov rov ayd- 
va, ie. “his form of suit (against 
Cresiphon). 

TavTa mpoatpeto Oar tots troh- 
te: cf. §§ 2814, 292°. 

§ 281. 4. Tovrovs renews em- 
phatically the antecedent implied in 
add dy.—ovn...dppet (sc. dyxtpas), 
does not ride at the same anchor, 
an oft-quoted saying. See Harpocr. 
underovx éwl rs x.T.X., and Apo- 


aA’ —opas ;—éyo* Tavita yap cupde- 


stolius XIII. 55 (Paroem. Gr. II. 
p- 591): both note the ellipsis of 
dyxvpas. Another expression was 
él duoty dpuet (sc. dyxvpacv), ér? ray 
doreugas éxdvrwy (Apostol. vil. 61), 
to which Solon refers in his com- 
parison of Athens with her two 
senates to a ship with two anchors: 
Plut. Sol. 19, olduevos ert Svat Bovrais 
Gomep dyxipacs dppotcayvFrrov év caddy 
Thy wodty Ececbar. Cf. Soph. Ant. 
188—190, quoted in XIX. 247. 

5. obkouv ob8€: the two negatives 
unite their force, and that of od», 
therefore, remains: ovxoty ovdé would 
give essentially the same sense. 

6. Spas 5 see obx dpqs; § 2325, 
2667, and od yap; § 1367.—éy@: the 
ellipsis may be supplied from ovrws 
Exwv thy puxhv (1), with the pre- 
ceding 70...pucety Kal perecy. 

7. etAdpnv, in the sense of 
mpoatpeta Oat (§ 280°).—éalperov, ex- 


clusive. 
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pov? eircunv tovtocl, cal ovdév éEalperov ovd 
iStov qemotnua. ap’ obv odde ot; Kai tas; 5 
evOews peta THY bayny mpeaReuvTHS érropevou aTpOs 
Direrrov, bs hv tav éxetvors Tois ypdvots cunhopav 
aitios TH TaTpioi, Kal TavT’ apvovpevos TavTa TOV 
Eumpoobe xypdvov tavTnv THY yYpelay, WS TaVvTES 
icaow. Kaito. Tis Oo tTHv TodwW éEatTraTaV ; oby Oo 
in =Adyov A dpovei; “to 8 oO KApvE KaTapara. 


“Otxaiws ; od T@ ToLovTw; Ti dé pelo Eyor TIS aV 


elmrety adixnua Kat avdpos pntopos # e un TavTa 
hpovet kal Aéyer ; ov Tolvuy obTos ebpeOns. lta avd 
HOéyyes nal PrAdrev els TA TOVTWY TPdowWTa TON- 
was; WoTep ovy HyEl yryvooKey avTovs GoTis el; 7) 
TocovToy vrvoy Kal ANOnv amavtas Exev Oot ov 
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§ 282. 1. dp obv ob8 ot; can 
the same be said also of you ? i.e. obdev 
.. WeTolnoat. 

2. «mperBevrns mpdos PldAurrov: 
Aeschines (III, 227) says of this, ris 
waxns ervyevouérns...Urép THS TWTN- 
plas ras mébdews érpecBevouev. Ae- 
schines, Demades (from whom the 
peace was named, § 285°), and prob- 
-ably Phocion, went to Philip to ne- 
gotiate a peace after Chaeronea. See 
Hist. § 68. 

5. ravrny thy xpelav: this, taken 
with rdv Eumrpocbe xpdvor, refers to 
earlier personal intercourse with 
Philip. Aeschines is now less 
anxious to repudiate this charge, in 
the day of Alexander’s great success 
in Asia: see Ill, 66, 6 yap moa- 
Aé~avdpos vuvl dPdoxwy elvar xal rére 
pucoplrurmos Anuoc bévns, 6 Thy ~evlay 
éuol rpopépwv rhv’ AdeEdvSpov, and cf. 
§§ 51> 52 (above). 

6. 0 ph Adyov=sds yy Advert. 

7. KaTaparat: a most compre- 
hensive curse (dpa) was a part of the 
religious ceremony at the opening 


of each meeting of the Senate and 
Assembly. See XXII. 97: dcbrep 
Karapara: Kad’ éxdorny éxxAnolay 6 
Kijpvé...el ris ekarrara ANéywv h BouvdAhy 
h Sjpov A rhv Nualayv. Aeschines, as 
vroypayparevwy uty Kal Urnpet Ov TH 
BovAy, had the duty of dictating this 
curse to the herald. See Dinarch. I. 
47 (of Demosth.), xardparos 5¢ cad 
éxdot nv éxxrAnolav yivduevos, éEeXnrcy- 
pévos OWpa Kara THs whrews elANOus, 
éfnrarnkws dé xai roy Ojpov Kai Thy 
BovdAny rapa Thy dpay, kal Erepa pév 
Néywv Erepa 5é¢ Ppovady, which 
shows that 6 uh Aéywr a pore? (6) 
was included in the same curse. See 
note on § 1302. 

10. ovros: cf. épdvny obros éyi, 
§ 173". 

§ 283. 4. wor od pepvijo@at, 


(so) that they do not rementher, nor 


(so) as not to remember: this is a 
regular case of wore ov with the in- 
finitive in indirect discourse, where 
the direct form would have been 
TocoiToy umrvov...exovc. dor ov 


pénvnvrat (M.T. 594). 
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pepvincOat Tovs Adyous ods ednunydpes €v TH Tro- 
A€u@, KaTapwpevos Kat Siopvvypevos pndev elvar col 
A v4 . A > 3 bd X\ \ > 7 
kal Diriwr@m wWpaypa, AAN Ee THY atTiav coe 
tautny érayeav ths idias ever’ EyOpas, ovK ovcav 
’ A e 2°92 , , > ’ xs 
arnOn. aos & amnyyérOn tayo? 4 wayn, ovdev 
Tovtwy dpovricas evOdws wporoyes Kat TpoceETroLOD 
giriav cal Eeviav elvai cou mpos adtov, TH proOapvia 
“~ 3 ; 

Tavta petaTiOémevos Ta ovepata’ é€x Toias yap tons 
h Sixaias mpopacews Aioyivy t@ T'Aavxobdas ris 
Tuutraviatplas Edvos 4 piros } yvwpipos Hv Pirur- 

2 \ \ bf cA 2 >» 9» , | > ae \ 
TOS; e€y@ wey ovY Opa, GAN’ euscOwOns eri TH TA 

\ ld 7 > > o@ @ 
TouTwvit ouudépovta diadGeipev. arr’ Suws, ovTw 
havepas avTos eiAnupevos mpoddtyns Kal Kata cavToU 
envurns emi rots cupBador yeyovas, éuol Rovdopet 
Kat overditers: Tadra, @v tTavtas paddov aitious 
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IIoAAa Kal Kara Kal peyara 4» mods, Aioyivn, 285 


év +O wrodkduw: opposed to 
pera Thy waxnv (§ 2822) when Ae- 
schines went on his embassy to 
Philip. 

6. Katapdpevos kal Stopvipevos, 
cursing (i.e. protesting, with curses 
on himself if he was false) end 
swearing; like Matth. Evang. xxvi. 
74, Thre Hptaro (Ilérpos) xaradeparl- 
fev kal duviery, then began he to curse 
and to swear. . 

7. THv aitlav ratrnv: i.e. che 
charge of. intimate relations with 
Philip. 

§ 284. 2. dpoddyes: i.e. your 
friendship with Philip. 

3. rtav kal Eevlav: see §§ 51, 


52. : 

4. perariOewevos, substituting (ap- 
plying by exchange). 

6, tupwavuorplas, tzbrel-beater : 
the rdumravorv, kettle-drum, was a 
favourite instrument in the Asiatic 
ceremonies described in §§ 259, 260. 


which told against him (§ 283°). 


— yvepupos, ov even an acquaint- 
ance. 

9.° KaTa cavrod...cupBact, a7 
informer against yourself after the 


Jacts, whereas mapa Td cupBdavra (cf. 


§ 2854) he had denied everything 
See 
§ 197° and note. 

Il. wavras padXov, i.e. any rather 
than myself: most MSS. (not Z. and 
L!) add the implied 4 éué. 

§ 285. 1. mo\Ad Kal kara 
k.7.¥.: these accusatives are direct 
objects of mrpoeiXero, but cognate with 
kar wp0woe., Demosth. invariably uses 
karop@ in its neuter sense of succeed, 
as in § 2746, ov xatwpdwoe. If an 
object is added, as in XxI. 106, ef 
yap év dy éweBovrNevce xarwpdweer, 
it is cognate: see XXIV. 7, XXXVII. 2. 
So in Cor. § 290% rod xaropOotv rovs 
dywrifouévous is not causing the com- 
batants to succeed, but “he success of 
the combatants, asin wavra KaropOoiv, 


~ 
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“apetvov éyerporovncey pe. 
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kal mpoeiAeTo Kat KaTtwmpOwoe du’ éuov, Sv ove nuvy- 
povncev. onpeiov Sé- yepotrovav yap o SHypuos Tov 
€pouvr émt tois TéTeAeuTHKOOL Tap’ auTa Ta cup 
Bavra ov cé éxetpoTovncer 7 poBrxOevra, xaltrep 
ebpovov dvra, ovde Anpadny, apts TeTroLnKora THY 
cipnynv, ovd ‘Hynpova, ovd GAXov tpav ovdeva, 
GAN éeué. Kal waperdOovros cov xat Ilv0oxddovs 
@uos kat avardas, @ Zed Kal Geol, cal xarnyopovr- 
Tov é“ov Tavl’ & Kat avd vuvi Kal AoLdopoupevwr, Er’ 
To © aitiov ovK ayvoeis 
pev, duws b€ dpdow cor Kayo. auddtep’ nodeoav 
avrol, THY T éunv evvorav Kal ™poOupiav pe? HS Ta 
mpdrypar’ empatrov, Kat THY Sperépay adixiav' a 
yap ‘ebOevotvtav Tov mparymdroy npvetobe Stopve- 
pevot, Tavt ev ols .€rtaicev 1 TALS @moNOYNHOAaTE. 
Tos ovv él Tois KoLVOIs aTVYHpacLY av éppovouv 
AaBevras adctav eyOpors pev marat, pavepors Sé 
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to succeed in all things, just preced- 
ing. In other authors xarop06 is 
often active, as in Soph. El. 416, 
bag aarge Bporovs. 

3. dv épobvr’, ie. the orator for 
the public funeral. The funeral 
eulogy on those who fell in battle 
_ was first introduced (acc. to Diod. XI. 

33) in the Persian wars. We have 
one genuine émirdgios Aéyos; that of 
Hyperides in honour of those who fell 
in the Lamian war (322 B.c.); the 
famous eulogy of Pericles in 430 B.c., 
given in the words of Thucydides 
(11. 35—46); with one in Plat. Menex. 
(236—249), sportively ascribed to 
_Aspasia by Socrates. The one as- 
cribed to Lysias (11.) is of doubtful 
authenticity, and that found among 
the speeches of Demosthenes (LX.) 
is certainly spurious. 

4. wap aira ra cupPdvra: i.e. 
when there might have been a 
strong public prejudice against him, 


as a leader who had failed (cf. 


-§ 2487). 


co {rPoBAnbévra, nominated: cf. 
§ 149°. 

7. ‘Hyfpova, mentioned by Ae- 
schines (III. 25): he belonged to the 
Macedonian party at Athens with 
Demades and Pythocles. 

8. amapeXOdvros before coi “kal 
TIv@oxrXéous, but xarnyopovrrwy after 
these words. 

10. a@kalov vuil, ie. which you 
again (kal) now charge me with.— 
ér Gpevov, al] the more eagerly. 

§ 286. 3. avrol, of themselves 
(without being told). 

4—6. a ydp.. _ dpohoytoare re- 
peats for the whole Macedonian party 
what was said of Aeschines in §§ 282, 
283. For Stouvdpevor see § 283%. 

7. Tovs...AaBévras Gdeaav, i.e. 
those who gained license to speak their 
minds with impunity, etc. See 


§§ 198, 2637. 
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To? HynoavTo avTois yeyevnoOar: eta Kal mpoon- 287 
nev [iroAapBavovtes] tov épodvt’ eri toils TeTeAev- / 

, A 3 / 2 \ / 50” 
TnKoot Kal THY éxeivwY apeTHY KOoLNTOVTAa MN 
ouwpodioy un oudorovdoyv yeyevnuévov elvat Trois 
mpos éxelvous trapatakapévols, pnd éxei pev Kwpa- 5 
Cev kat rravwvile eri tais trav “EXAnvev cupdopais 

\ A e > / “ / a +) 9 , 
peta TaV avToyeipwy Tov dovov, Sedpo 8 édOovta 
TipacOa, unde TH horn Saxpve iroxptvcpevoy THY 


exeivav TUYNV, AANA TH Yuxn oUVvadyelv. 


Touro © 


es > e a 3 J A e “ ” 
éwpwv tap éavtois Kal map’ éuol, apa 8 tpiv ov. 10 


dia Tair’ ew éyerpotovncay Kal ovy vpas. 


kal ovy 288 


e \ “A 4 e A , 4 
6 fev SHpos ovTas, of b€ TMV TeTEeMEUTNKOTwWY TraTépeES 


287. 1. elra Kal mpoofKev: 
sc. Wyfoavro (from § 286°). I bracket 
’ro\auBdvovres with Blass: a mere 
carelessness in style, aiming at no 
rhetorical effect, seems inadmissible 
in /his oration: see note on § 3178. 

4. Opwpdpriov: to be under the 
same roof with anyone had a peculiar 
significance to the Greeks. Trials 
for homicide were held in the open 
air that neither the judges nor the 
prosecutor (usually a relative) might 
be under the same roof with the 
accused.—yeyevnpévov elvar, not a 
mere pleonasm for yeyevno@ar, but 
expressing more forcibly the com- 
bination of past and future which is 
often seen in yeyevpoda: (M.T. 102, 
TOg), i.e. they thought he should not 
be one who had been under the same 
roof, etc. 

5. tmaparafapévors: see § 2085, 
and note on cupmaparaédpevor, § 2165, 
—tket kopdfew: the revelling in 
Philip’s camp after the victory at 
Chaeronea was notorious. See Plut. 
Dem. 20, where the story is told of 
the drunken Philip rushing out among 
thé slain and chanting the introductory 
words of the decrees of Demosthenes, 
which make an iambic tetrameter: 


Anpocbévns Anuog Gévous Ilaca- 
peeds T45 elrev. See XIX. 128, 
where Aeschines is charged with 
joining familiarly in the festivities 
held by Philip after the destruction 
of the Phocians (see Hist. § 38). 

7. tev abtroxelpwv: airéxep is 
properly one who commits any deed 
by his own hands or by his own act, 
as in Soph. Ant. 306, roy atréxepa 
Tovde Tov rdgov. It also, when 
gévov is easily understood, means a 
murderer, as in Eur. H. F. 1359, 
raliwy avlévrny éudv. 

8. TH pwvg Saxptav: a strong 
metaphor, opposed to ry wwux7 
ouvahyeiv (9).—troKpivdépevoy, (ke a 
play-actor.—ryv roxnv: object of 
daxpverv. Blass takes it with droxpr- 
vouevov, as in XIX. 246, “Avreydyny 
vmroxéxpir at. 

Il. Dpas, i.e. any one of you. Cf. 
vudv, § 2857. 

§ 288. 1. ovy, negativing the 
two clauses with péy and 6é: cf. 
§ 131), and the grand climax in § 179, 
with notes. 

2. warépes kal &5eXgpol: the pub- 
lic funeral was in charge of a com- 
mittee of relatives of those who had 
fallen. 
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kat aderdol of wird Tov Snuou of aipeOevtes érri 
Tas Tapas GAAS Tras’ adAG Séov TroLEty avTOYS TO 
TEPLOELTTVOY WS TAP OLKELOTAT@ TOV TETENEVTHKOTOD, 
@omep TaAN elwbe yiyverOa, Tov7’ errotnoay Trap’ 
emo. 
Nov oiKeios HY Ewovd, Kowwy Sé Tac ovdels eyyuUTEpw: 
@ yap éxeivous cwOnvat kal KxatopOacar pandora 
didhepev, obt0s Kat mabevtwv & pnror whedov THs 
imép amdvrov Avs TAcioTov peTeiyev. 

— Adéye & adt@ touti rd ériypappa, 6 dnpocia 
mpoeiAeO % mddus avTois emiypayra, i eidys, 
Aicyivn, kal év adt@ TovT@ cavTov ayvoOpova Kat 
cuxopavTny ovTa Kat puapov. eye. 


EINNITPAMMA. 
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ELKOTOS* yeveL eV yap ExacTOS EXadoT@ MaA- — 


Io 


289 


[OiSe wdrpas evexa oderépas eis. Sp eevro 
Orda, Kal. avtimaAwy UBpw ameckédacay. 


4. 7d weplSerrvov, the funeral 
banquet: see Hermann (Bliimner), 
Gr. Priv. Ant. § 39 (p. 371); Smitb, 
Dict. Ant. under Funus. 

5. os wap olkeordtry, af the 
house of him who stood in the closest 
possible relation to the deceased, as 


at private funerals the nearest rela- _ 


tive. ws belongs to olxeordry, in the 
usual intensive sense: cf. § 2468, ws 
eis €XdxuoTa. 

6, = borawep...ylyver8ar, ie. as is 
the custom at private funerals.— 
érolnoav: like movety in 4. 

Q. @...Bréeperv, i.e. who had most 
at stake, i.e. in their success. 

10. Kal, Jikewise.—da phror ade- 
Aov (sc. rabe?v), lit. which would they 
had never suffered: this rather poetic 
form of an unattained wish is used 
here for animation, and again in 


§ 320°. See M.T. 734, 736. 
N 


§ 289. 1. 
ypawas, 

2. wmpoetdeO” h woAts, more formal 
than @do0te 77 wéder, perhaps implying 
(as H. Jackson suggests) a choice 
from epigrams sent in by competing 
poets—tv’ eldfs...prapdv: explained 
in § 290. 

EPIGRAM. This cannot be the 
real epitaph inscribeg on the public 
monument of the heroes of Chae- 
ronea. It has too little poetic merit 
and too slovenly a style to be accepted 
as genuine. It is not in the older 
MsSs., and it appears in the Anthol. 
Graeca, IV. p. 249 (Jacobs). We 
can be sure of one genuine verse (9), 
which is quoted by Demosthenes in 
§ 290! (see note on this verse). A 
small fragment of an inscription has 
been found at Athens, cut (acc. to 
KGhler) between 350 and 300 B.C, 


‘Sypocla, with éme- 
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papvdpevo. 8 dperns Kai Seimaros ovK éodwoay 
Yuyas GAN’ "Atdnv xowov eevro BpaBi, 

ovvexey “EXAnvwv, as py Cvyov abyen Oevres (s) 
Sovrocivys orvyepay apis exo vBptv. 

yata b€ warpis exe KoATOLs TOY TAEioTA KaLOVTwY 
owpat’, éret Ovnrois éx Atos nde Kpiors’ 

pndév dpapretv é€ort Oewdy kai ravra Katopbody 


potpay 8 


which contains parts of six words of 
an epigram in the Anthol. Pal. vil. 
245: this epigram was evidently in- 
scribed to the heroes of Chaeronea. 
‘The full epigram is as follows, the 
letters found in the inscription being 
printed in heavy type :— 

*Q Xpbve, wavrolwv Ovnrois raver i- 

oxome dato, 

“Ayyedos hperépwv waco. yevod rd- 

Bewy 
‘Qs lepday ogteyr weipwpevor ‘EX\dda 
xX wpay ; 
Bow dv cdecvots Ovifaoxopnev év dawé- 
does. 
This, though genuine, cannot be the 
inscription quoted by Demosthenes, 
as it does not have the verse under... 
katopOovv; but there were undoubt- 
edly many epigrams commemorating 
the men of Chaeronea. 

v. 1. Oevro Sada, arrayed thent- 
selves (lit. placed their arms): see 
Arist. Pol. Ath. 82%, és dv craccafovons 
THs mbvXews wh OATac Ta Srda pnde 
me érépwr, i.e. who takes sides with 
neither party. So Plat. Rep. 440 E. 
This is enough to show that the old 
interpretation of rl@ecGar Srda (as in 
Thuc. I. 2, twice), 20 pile and stack 
arms, is untenable, though it still 
lingers. 

v 2 £Gwerxédacav, scattered, 
brought to nought: a patriotic ex- 
aggeration as applied to Chaeronea, 
perhaps referring to some special 
exploits of the Athenians. Diod. 
(XVI. 86) says, wéxpe mév Tivos 6 dywp 


éy Btory’ 


ov Tt uyeiv éopev. | 


(10) 


dudidotoupévas elye ras édaxldas ris 
vixns. Cf. Lycurgus (Leoc. 49), ef 
dé det xal wapadotéraroy pév elrety 
Gdnbés de, Exetvoe vix@vres dwré- 
Oavoy, 

UV. 3. Gperfis cal Selparos must 
depend on fpa8q, arbiter, by an 
hyperbaton which would be incredible 
in the genuine epitaph; ovx éodwoay 
yuxas dX’ being introduced in place 
of a participial clause like od cwoarres 
yuxdas. The meaning evidently is, 77 
the battle, while they sacrificed their 
lives, they left to the God of Death to 
judge whether they showed courage or 
fear. There is a similar hyperbaton 
in Xen. Hell. vil. 3, 7: vpets rods 
wept Apxlay xal ‘Twdrnp,...08 Wiov 
dvepelvare, AN’ darére rpdrov édurd- 
cOnTe ériuwphoacde (West.). 

Vv. 5. ovvexev “EAAfvov belongs 
to vv. 3, 4.—{vyav abxév Oévres, a 
strange expression for classical times, 
but common in later poetry, as in the 
Anthology (Blass). 

v. 6. Gpodls Exoor (with pu), 
have about them, wear, \ike a yoke: 
cf. Od. 111. 486, cetov fuvydv audls 
%xovres. 

v. 7. tev wretora kapdvTev, of 
men who most grievously laboured, 
referring to the defeat; to these words 
érei (v. 8) refers back. 

vv. 9,10, pndev...év Borg, 27 zs 
the gift of the Gods (for men) never fo 
faul and atways to succeed in life, i.e. 
this is a miraculous exception in 
mortal life; opposed to which is the 
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b UA ? Z > > ” ao “ \ e 
Axovers, Aioyivn, cat ev aut ToUTp pndév a was p- 290 
Tety éott Oe@y nal mdavra KatopOobvyv; ov To 
auuBovrAw THY Tov KaTopOoiy Tors aywriCopevous 


aveOnke Svvautv, AXXG Tois Oeois. 


lA > > U b 
Tl OUV, @ KaTapaT , 


éuol wepi TovTwy NoLdopel, Kal Aéyelts & vol Kat Tois 5 
aois ot Oeot tpépecav eis Keparnv ; 
IloAAa roivuy, & avdpes ’AOnvaio, kai adda 291 


~ 


KaTnyopnKdTOS avTov Kal KaTerevopevov, padioT 
COavpaca mavrav ote TaOY cueBeBnKdTwV, TOTE TH 
more pvnobels ovy ws av evvous kat dixatos mroXi- 
wv \ 4 9d > id oy ” 0, 

ns Exxe THY yvounv, ovd éddxpucev, ovd érrade 5 
ToLovTOV ovdév TH YT, AAN errapas THY Povny Kai 


fixed rule that death is appointed for 
all, uotpav...€mropev (sc. Zevds Bporots). 
The two verses contain the éx Ads 
xplo.s ; but the change of construction 
in potpay...€mopev is awkward, and év 
Buoy is an unnatural addition to z. 9. 
It is now known that wndev duaprety 
éort Geod (or Oedv) xal wdvra Karop- 
Gotv is a verse of the epigram of 
Simonides on the heroes of Mara- 
thon, of which two other lines are 
preserved : 


‘EAAfvwy xpopaxotvres *AOnvator 
Mapaddve 
xpvcopbpwv Miiwy écrépecay Siva- 


bey. 


Kirchhoff (Hermes vi. pp. 487— 
489) quotes from a MS. scholium: Aéyee 
dé Zipoovl dns év érvypdupare pndévre 
alr él rots Mapadau recodorv ’AOn- 
valwy tov orlxov rotrov, Mniev 
dvaprety éore Oeotd xal wdvra 
karop@ovy. See Bergk, Poet. Lyr., 
Simon. fr. 82, with the note. See 
Themist. Or. Xx. p. 276 B, ézel 
d¢ 7d undev dpaprdvey tw ris picews 
ketrat THs GvOpwrivys,...7d émlypaupa 
adr\nbéorepov d  AOhynoy éxvyéyparrat 
év TO Tay TH Snuooly: Kal yap Tots 
Geots pbvois TO wadvra KaTopboiy 


drovéuec. These two quotations refer 
to a verse in which “ never to fail and 
always to succeed ” is called a divine 
prerogative; while in the same words 
in the inscription quoted by Demos- 
thenes these are called a privilege 
sometimes granted by the Gods to 
favoured mortals (see § 290). The 
original verse of Simonides, under... 

xaropOoby (without év Bury), was 
probably used, as a_ well-known 
verse, in the genuine epigram on 
those who fell at Chaeronea (still 
without éy Bior7), but with a different 
meaning; and in this new sense it 
was quoted by Demosthenes in § 290: 


_ The writer of our epigram probably 


borrowed the genuine line (perhaps 
from the text of Demosthenes), and 
added the whole of v. 10. See notes 
of West. and BI. 

§ 290. 4. &véOnxe: the epigram or 
its composer, or perhaps 7 més, is 
the ae 

5. ..els Kepadty; cf, XIX. 130, 
a viv els Kepaddy buds alr det rpé- 
yas, and § 2948 (below). 

§ 291. 4. as adv: 
oxoln: cf. § 1978. 

5. toyxe Thy yvopny, was disposed, 


sc. sxe or 
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yeynGas Kai eae es @eTO ev éu“ov KaTnyopelv 
Sn hovers, Seiypa 0 eFedepe xa?’ éavrovd btu Tots 
ryeryernevous aviapois, ovdev ouoiws eae Tois addoxs. 
KaiToL TOV TOV vomey Kal. TAS wodwtelas dacKovra 
hpovrivey, womep ovTOS vuvl, Kal et pndév adAoO, 
tovTo y éyev Sel, taita rAvreicbar Kai rTaiTa 
Naipe Tos ToAXOsS, Kal fn TH Tpoaipéce TOV 
Kovav év T@ TaY évavtiov péper teTayOar: 5 ad 
puvl teroinkas el havepos, éué mavtwv aitiov Kat 
du éué eis mpdypata hacky éeutreceiy THY TONAL, 
OUK aTrO THS EunsS TrodTelas ovde Tpoaipécews ape~a- 
pevov tpov trois “EXAnot BonBeiv: érret Epouy’ et 
tovto do0ein trap’ ipmav, dv eué tas nvavtidcbat 
T KaTa TaOV ‘EXANnVaV apxXn TpaTTopuery, weiCwv av 
S00ein Swped cupracay dy trois addows Sedwxare: 
aX’ obt’ av eyo tavta djoai (adicoiny yap ay 
buas), ovr av bpeis ev oO Ott » TvYXmpHeatre 
otros 7 et Sixata érrote, ovK av eee THS Wpos eue 


292 
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wi 


7. Aapvyylfwv: see Harpocr., 7d 


wrarvvery Thy purny Kal hh kara puow 
poy yer Gat, GAN exirndevery weptepyb- 
Tepov T@ Adpuyyt xphoGar ovrws édé- 
yero. Cf. Ar. Eq. 358, Aapuyyeo 
rovs pyropas, J will screech down the 
orators. 

8. Setypa ebédepe, Le vas making 
an exhibition, giving a specimen: cf. 
XIX. 12.—8tt...rots aAAous: depend- 
ing on the verbal force of detyyua.— 
tots yeyev. Gviapois: causal dative 
with écxe, was affected; cf. oxe Thy 
yrounv (5). 

9. Tots Gots : with dpolws. 

§ 292. 1. rev vépwv: Aeschines 
began his speech (1—8) with a grand 
glorification of the laws, and of the 
ypaph mapavduwy as the great bul- 
wark of the constitution. 

3. Tavra...rots moddois: cf. 
§ 2808, 


Ti] wpoaiptoe: Tév Kowdv: cf. 
§ 192° and 1. 8 (below); see §§ 934, 
317%. 

5. rerdy Gan, to be found ( posted). 

6. weroinkas: in or. ob/. with el 
gavepds (M.T. 907). 

7. wpaypara, froubles: cf. Ar. 
Ach. 310, ardvrwy airlous Trav xpay- 
barwv. See Aesch. Ill. 57. 

8. ov«...BonSeiv: i.e. the policy 
of helping friendly states against 
Philip has followed the true traditions 
of Athens: see §§ 95-100. Demosth. 
here only denies that he degan this 
policy (ovx dptapevwy). 

§ 293. 3. Ti...mparropévy, “he 
dominion which was growing up: cf. 
§ 622, 

6. e of 8 Sri, as usual, paren- 
thetic: of8° Src can be thus used even 
with a participle, as in 1X. I, XIX. 9. 
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EyOpas, Ta peyiota Tov ipetépwv Karav EBrdaTTE 


Kat dvéBanrrev, 


"Ada ti trait’ émitiw@, TOAK@ ayeTALOTEp’ 204 
ara KaTnyopnKOTOS avTOD Kali KaTeYrevopévou ) os 
yap e“ov didirmicpov, @ yh Kai Oeoi, Katnyopei, Ti 
o§Tos ovK av eltror; Kaito. vn Tov ‘Hpaxréa xa 
mavras Oeous, el y er adnOeias Seo cxoTreicOat,'Td 5 
katarpevdoecOar Kai &° ExyOpay te Aéyerv, avedXdvTas 
€x pécou, Tives ws adnOas elowy ols av elxoT@s Kal 
OKaiws THY TOV yeyervnuevwn aitiav. ert Thy Keparnv 


324 


avabeiev atravtes, TOUS opoious TovT@ Tap’ éexdoTy 


TOY TONEwWY EvpoLT av, ov TOUS euol> ol, ST Av 295 
> A XN 4 a \ a 

acbevn ta DirlrTov mpdyywata Kal Kopudn piKpa, 
TOXAAKLS TPOAEYOVTWY nuUaY Kal TapaKkaXovYTwY 


. 
Kat 


didackevtwy ta BéATioTa, THS dias Ever’ 


aioxypoxepoias Ta Koy cuudepovta mpoievTo, TOUS 5 


8. éPAramre wal SéBodrrAew (with 
dv): conative. 

In §§ 294—296 Demosthenes 
gives a “black list” of the traitors 
who have helped Philip or Alexander 
in subjugating Greek states, and 
declares that Aeschines is the repre- 
sentative of this pestilent class in 
Athens. Saving his own country 
“from the disgrace of joining or abet- 
ting this foul plot against liberty is the 
. great service for which he claims the 
name of patriot. 

§ 294. 3. épod dirrimrmopov: 
the proncun is emphatic, me, of all 
men. The word Philippic in all 
languages is a standing answer to the 
charge of Aeschines. 

6. aveddvras ex péorov (sc. buds), 
discarding. : 

9. dvabetev: cf. § 2908, 

10. e¥poiT (evporre) Gv, you would 
find, appealing suddenly to the court 
or the audience, 


whom each had to deal. 


§ 295. 1. &F jv dobevh, ic. in 
the state described in II. 14—2I1. 

2. Ta Pir. wpedypara, i.e. 2s 
condition. 

3. mwpodeyovrwv...ra PéAriora, as 
Demosthenes in the Olynthiacs and 
the First Philippic. 

Tous wmdpxovras od(tas, 
their own fellow-citizens, those with 
Daochus 
and Thrasydaus were the Thessalian 
ambassadors sent by Philip to Thebes 
in 339 B.c. (see note on § 211%), 
Perillus, Timolaus, and Aristratus are 
mentioned in § 48. Hipparchus and 
Clitarchus were set up as tyrants in 
Eretria by Philip about 343 BC.: 
see §§ 71, 80, and 81. Most of the 
men in the list remain in deserved 
obscurity. 

With this whole passage compare 
§§ 45—49, and Polyb. XVII. 14. 
Polybius censures Demosthenes for 
calling some of these men traitors, 
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umdpyovras éxaoto woAitas éEaratavrTes Kai dia- 
POelpovtes, Ews SovrAous éerroincav,—@errarovs Ado- 
vos, Kuivéas, @pacvdaos: ’Apxadas Kepxidas, ‘lepo- 
vunos, Evxapmidas’ *Apyeious Muprtis, Terédapos, 
Mvaceas: ’Hydelous Ev&ieos, KXedri pos, “Apiorary- 
pos: Meconviovs of Diriddov tod Geois éyOpod 
maides Néwv kal @pacvroxos* Lixvwvious ’Aptotpa- 
tos, "Eatydpns: KopivOious Aetvapyos, Anuapertos: 
Meyapéas I tovddwpos, “EXsEos, IlépeAr0s* @nBatovs 
Tiporas, Qeoyeirwv, ’Avepoitas: EvBoéas “Imap- 
vos, KAelirapyos, Xwolotpatos. émirdeirper me AE 
you? 7» hudépa Ta TY TpodoTa@V ovoLaTa. ovTOL 
mavres etolv, avdpes "AOnvaio, trav avtav Bovdev- 
pdrov (ev tais atTav watpiow) Ovrep otto Trap’ 
ipiv, dvOpwrot papol Kal KédaKes Kal addoTopes, 
nKpwrnpracpevor Tas EavT@Y ExaoToL TaTpibas, THY 


15 
296 


wa 





maintaining that they did what they 
believed to be for the best interest 
of their own states. Demosthenes, 
looking back on his long struggle 
with Philip, felt that their selfish 
regard for the temporary interests of 
special cities, which always proved 
fatal to Hellenic unity, and their 
utter disregard of the good of Greece 
as a whole, really amounted to 
treachery. 

§ 296. 1. drvrclie...ovépara: 
emphatic asyndeton. Cf. the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, xi. 32, émirelyer pe 6 
xpévos, and Cic. Nat. Deor. Ill. 32 
(81), dies deficiat si velim numerare. 

3. Taév atrav BovrAeupdtov, (men) 
of the same purposes: this genitive of 
quality is as rare in Greek as it is 
common in Latin. See Aesch. III. 
168, Oewphoar adrdyv, ph drorépou 
Tob Néyou aAXN drorédpou Tob Blov éorly, 
and Thuc. III. 45 7°, dwAds re ddvvarov 
kal wodAns evnfelas. 

5. GAdoropes, accursed wretches 


(applied to Philip in xIx. 305); 
properly victims of divine vengeance, 
as in Soph. Aj. 374, meOjjxa os. 
dXdoropas. dddorwp also means @ 
divine avenger, as in Aeschyl. Pers, 
354, pavels dddorwp h kaxds daluwy. 
See note on ddirhpuos, § 159%. 

6. AKpwrnpracpévor, who have out- 
raged (lit. mutilated): see Harpocr., 
dyvri rot Nedupag pévoe+ ol yap Aupatyd- 
pevol rice elwhact mepixdmrey avT av® 
Ta &kpa. In Aeschyl. Cho. 439 and 
Soph. El. 445 there is the same idea 
in éuacxarlcbn, uacxarl{w being to 
mutilate a dead body by cutting off 
the extremities (rd dxpa) and putting 
them under the armpits (uacxddac). 
Perhaps such strong metaphors as 
this suggested to Aeschines the absurd 
expressions which he pretends to 
quote from Demosthenes in II. 166, 
dumeNoupyoucl rives Thy wore, dva- 
rerphKkacl tives Ta KAHUATA TA TOU 
Sjuov, and others.—rhv édevdeplav 
mpotremwkétes: for the successive 
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érevOepiav mporretwxdres mpotepoy pev Pirie 
vov & ’AdeEavipo, ty yaotpl petpodvtTes Kal Trois 
aisxiotots) iy eddarpoviay, tiv 8 édevOepiav Kai 7d 


} 4,3 w” de 4 e ” a “a , 
PNoEV eXELV OTTOTHV airay, a TOLS TWpOoTEpals 


nl 


O 


"EXAnow Spor tav ayabav joav Kal Kavoves, ava- 


' Terpoores. 


Tavrns totvuy tis otTrws aioypas Kal mept- 297 
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Bonrov avotacews Kal Kaxtlas, padrov 8, @ avdpes 
"A@nvaio, mpodoctas, et- det py Anpelvy, THS TOV 


"EAAnvov édevOepias, 7} Te WeALS Tapa Waowv av- 


steps by which mporlyw comes to 
mean recklessly sacrifice, see Liddell 
and Scott. An intermediate mean- 
ing, present a cup (or other gift) after 
drinking one’s health, is seen in XIX. 
139, rivwy kal piravOpwrevbpuevos pds 
avrovs 6 Pidktwwos &NXa Te 5H oda, 
kat TedeutGv éxwdpar dpyupa 
kal xpvo& mpotmrivey avrots, i.e. in 
drinking their health, he gave them 
these various gifts. See also Pind. 
Ol. vir. 1—6, giddav ws ef Tes... 
Swphoerar veavia yauSpy mrporl- 
yw, olxodev ofxade, and the Schol. 
on V. 5, wporlvey éori xuplws 7d dua 


THE EPILOGUE, §§ 297—323. In 
these sections we have the four 


characteristics of the éwl\oyos, as- 


Aristotle gives them (Rhet. ll. 19, 1): 
arguments which will dispose the 
hearers favourably to the speaker and 
unfavourably to his opponent, amplifi- 
cation and depreciation, excitement of 
emotions, and recapitulation. He be- 
gins by claiming the credit of keeping 
Athens free from the notorious con- 
spiracy against Grecian liberty just 
mentioned; and he charges Aeschines 
with failing in all the characteristics 
of a patriotic citizen which his own 
course exemplifies (§§ 297——300). 
He recapitulates some of his chief 


TP Kkpdpare 7d ayyeiov xaplt{ecGar... 
kal Anpoobévns rods mpodidévras ras 
warpldas rots éxOpots rporlvey pn. 

. Tf yaorpl perpodyrtes: see note 
on § 48° (on Truédas). See Cic. Nat. 
Deor. I. 40 (113), quod dubitet omnia 
quae ad beatam vitam pertineant 
ventre metiri. 

11, Spor cal xavdves, bounds and 
rules, i.e. they applied these as tests 
to whatever was presented to them as 
a public good.—avarerpooédtes, Lav- 
ing overturned (i.e. reversed) these 
tests. 


services in providing Athens with 
means of defence, and asks what 
similar claims Aeschines has to the 
public gratitude (§§ 301—313). He 
objects to being compared with the 
great men of former times, though he 
declares that he can bear such a com- 
parison far better than his opponent 
(§§ 314—323). 

§ 297. 1,2. weptBofrov, zolorious. 

3. eb Set py Anpety, i.e. to call it 
by its right name, mpodoglas. 

Tapa Tactv a&vOpdrrots, i.e. i7. 
the minds of all men; but wapd rots 
"EdAnot (8), among the Greeks: in 
§ 2741 both ideas are combined. 
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Opdrrrous avaiTLos yeyovev € Ex TOV cad ‘TmonhsTevpdrov 5 


kat éyw trap’ vpiv. eltd w épwras avti molas apetns 
aki@ ripacBar; éyw dé cor A€yw Stl, TOV TOALTEVO- 
pévwv Tapa Tos “EAAnoe dStadapévrwy darravroy 
apEaueévwv aro cov, mpdTepov pév wird Pinitrarov 
vov & it’ ’AreEavdpou, éué ote Katpos ovte didrav- 
/ Q yw > 5 a , wy > 9 \ 
Opwiria Adywv ovr’ érayyedi@v peyeBos ot’ Aris 
bod Ul ” 9 Ww b xQv b nw QV Ul 
o’te ddBos ovr’ aXN’ ovdev errfjpev ode Tponyaryero 
a@v ékpwa dixatov Kal .cupdepovtwy ty tratpide 
Qa A > @ Cd a 
ovdevy mpodovvat, ovd’, baa aupBeBovrAeEvKa mrwTroTE 
Tovtoicl, opolws buiv Bomep av tpvtavyn pérev ert 
\ a Y »,>\> » 9 9 A \ / 
TO Aja cupBeBovrEvca, AA an’ opOAs Kal dixatas 
» 4 A A N / \ 
kal adtapOopou Ths wWuyns: Kai peyliotwv 87 mpay- 
patov Tav Kat’ éuavtoy avOperav mpoctas TavtTa 
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Tavl wyias Kal Sixaiws treroXirevpat. 
‘ \ \ “A Ul 
Tov 6é TeLyLo Lov TovTOV, dy ov pov 299 


aka Tipacba. 


dua TaUT 10 


/ \ \ / ” \ U A 
Sidcupes, Kai THhv tadpeiay aia pev yapttos Kal 


6. épwrds; see Aesch. 236. 

8. dmrdvtwv: exaggeration; 
see § 304. 

9. aptapévwv Grd cod, i.e. your- 
self first and foremost. 

1 398. érfipev, 
(roused): cf. §§ 1682, 175%. 

—7. ov «a. Opto leas tptv...cup- 

BeBodAcuxa (7), zor have I given my 
advice, like you, .inclining towards 
gain like a balance, i.e. as a balance 
would incline if a weight were put 
into one of the scales: omep dv (sc. 
péwo.). ‘The Mss. are corrupt : doep 
av rpurdvy is nearest to Womepar- 
Tputavm of Z. We have év rpur. in 
A, and 4p ef év rpur. vulg. This is 
illustrated by a striking passage in 
V. 12: mpotka Ta mpady ara kplyw kal 
hoylfouat, kal ovdév Afuu Av ovdels 
Zxoe wpds ols éyw weroNrlrevya xal 
Aéyw Settat rpornprynuévov. dp0dv odr, 


but 


induced 


8 rt dy wor dx atrav brdpyy TO 
Tpayparwv, Td TUUpEpoY dalveral pot. 
bravd émt Odrepa womep els TpuTdvnv 
dpyupiov mpocevéyxys, olxerat pépoy 
kal xadel\xuxe Tov Aoyiopdv éf avrd, 
kal ovx dy é7’ bp0ds 005’ Uytds 6 TOTO 
wowjoas wepi ovdevds Noyloaro. 

7. op0fis...d8tadOdpou : predicative 
(cf. § 3226). 

peylorwv...dv0pdrwv, lit. the 
weightiest concerns of (any of) the 
men of my time (partitive). 

§ 299. 1. Texrrpov, the repair- 
ing of the walls of Athens in 337— 
336 B.c., for which Demosthenes was 
tetxyorrods. See Aesch. Ul. 27. 
Demosthenes was then appointed by 
his tribe, the Ilavdcovls, and received 
from the treasury (according to Aesch. 
31) nearly ten talents for the expenses 
(cf. § 113%7).—6év ob pou Suécrupes : 
cf. rotré pou dkaBdAre § 283, 
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3. 
4. 


TTEP! TOY 2TE*ANOY 


évraivou Kpivw, TAS yap ov; moppw pévTot Tov TOV 
€uavT@ memrodTevpevoy TiPewar. ov riOas érelyioa 
THY TOALV OVE TrAIVOOLS eyw, OVS ed TovTOLS péyI- 
“A 9 “A aA > > 9 \ bd N ‘ \ 
OTOV TOV EaVvTOU Popova: aX’ ay TOV Ewov TELYLT MOV 
Botryn Sixaiws oxotreiv, eopjoes Gra Kal moras 
\ U \ , \ A \ A 
Kal ToTous Kal Lmévas Kat vais Kal [oAXovs] 
immous Kal TOUS vIrép TOUTM@Y auuvopevouUs. Tatra 
b , > ‘N N A > a 4 @ > 
mpovBardunv éyw mpo THS ATtiKns, Soov Hv avOpw- 
ive oyou@ Suvarov, nal TovTos érelyioca TH 
a * a“ “ fe) 
yopav, ovyl tov KiKXov tod Tlepaas ovdé Tod 
daotTews. ovdd y yrTnOny éy@ Tois Aoytopois Dirér- 
ov, TOAXOD rye Kal Sel, OSE Talis TapacKevais, AX’ 
ot TOY cUuLUdywY otpaTnyol Kal at duvdpes TH 


Twéppo, i.e. far below. 8. rémous, countries, 


od Alors érelytoa THy wéALv: 
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Euboea, 
Boeotia, the Chersonese, as opposed 


a famous passage, often quoted by the 
rhetoricians. See the beginning of 
the bréeors of Libanius. Plutarch 
(Lycurg. 19) quotes a saying of 
Lycurgus the lawgiver, ovx av ely 
adrely.ioros mwéds &ris dvdpdce xal ov 
wrlvOos éorepavwrat. Whiston re- 
fers to Sir Wm Jones’s ode, ‘“ What 
constitutes a State?” The passage 
is a most effective answer to the taunts 
of Aeschines (236) about the walls 
and ditches. 

5. wArlvOous: sun-dried bricks, of 
which no small part of the walls of 
Athens and of the Long Walls to the 
Piraeus were built. The brick wall 
was built on a solid foundation of 
stone. See Thuc. I. 93, of Geuércoe 
mavrolwy AlOwy bréxevrac (of the 
walls of Athens). The stone walls 
of Mantinea, which are still standing 
almost complete, have at most only 
four courses of stone, which were once 
surmounted by a wall of brick: 
Pausanias (vill. 8, 7) describes this 
wallas wufs wxodounuévoy rhs wAlvOou, 
built of raw (i.e. unbaked) bricks. 


to cities. 

Q. Tos brép TOUTwV dpuvopévous, 
the defenders of these (our fellow- 
citizens). 

§ 300. 2. wpovBardspnv: cf. 

§§ 971° and 3014.—avw0pwmlvm Aoyt- 
oped: cf. § 1935. 
. 4. Tov KiKAov Tod TTepards: the 
circurt of the Piraeus was assigned 
to the tribe Pandionis, to which De- 
mosthenes belonged. See Essay 111. 
§ 1. 

5. Aoytopots may refer to the 
encounter with Python (§ 136) and 
also to the embassies mentioned 
in § 244.—@Alrrov: with 47T7- 
Onv. 

7. ob tov cuppdxwv orparnyol: 
of these we hear only of two Thebans, 
Proxenus and Theagenes: of these 
Dinarchus (I. 74) says, éwl dé rots 
tévors tots els "Audiooav ovAdeyeiot 
IIpdgevos 6 mpodérns éyévero: 7nyenwv 
5¢ ris gpddayyos (at Chaeronea) 
xaréorn Oceayévns, &vOpwros atux7s 
kal Swpoddxos womwep otros (Demos- 
thenes). 
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TUyy. Tives ai TovTaVv a7rodei~as ; evapyeis Kat 
davepai. axorreite é. 

Ti yphy tov edvouy rorérnv mroveiv, vi Tov pera 301 
maons Tpovoias Kai mpoOuuias Kai dicatoovvns wiréEp 
THs TwaTpidos ToALTevopevoy ; ovK éx peév Bararrns 
tv EtBo.av mpoBaréoba mpo rns “ArtiKns, éx dé 
THS pecoyelas THY Bowwriav, éx dé tav pos IleXo- 5 
Tovyvnoov TOTMY TOUS auopoUs TAUTH; OV THY — 
clToTropTiay,. Sas Tapa wacay diriay aypi Tov 
Tletpatas KxomicOnoerar, mpoidéoOa ; kal ta pev 302 
gaca Tav inmapyovtov éxréurovta BonOetas kal 
Aeyovta Kat ypadovta To.adta, thy IlpoKxovynaor, 
THY Xeppdvnaov, tThv Tévedov, Ta & Srrws otKeia Kal 
oUmmay, vmapEe mpatat, To Butavtiop, THY "ABvéop, 5 
tiv KiBoav ; Kai tTwov pev Tots exOpois i UTrapxove wy 
Suvdpewy Tas peyiotas aderciv, dv 8 evéreTTE TH 


In §§ 301—313 the orator re- 
capitulates his own chief services, 
with which he compares the public 
career of Aeschines. 

§ 3Ol. 1. Tl xpfv «.7.X., ie. 

wwhat was his duty?—worlv, of a 


bours on this side, as Megara and 
Corinth (cf. § 237). 

7. wapa racav drArlav (sc. vv) : 
ie. that the corn-trade should pass 
along an entirely friendly coast. For 
the subject of §§ 301, 302, see §§ 71, 
course of action, explained by several 79—82, 87—89, 240, 241, and Hist. © 
aorists, each of aspecial act. Inthe  §§ oe ba 52, 54. 
following series of questions, all in- § 302. 1. The measures men- 
troduced by xpiy, the orator states co in Ta pév odoas and ra 8... 


the various problems which faced the 
Athenian statesman of that day and 
the obvious solutions of them. 

3. é« Sadarrns: cf. § 2305, 

4. mwpoParéoOar: cf. rpovBarduny, 
§ 3002, With this figure of shrowing 
forward Euboea as a wall of defence 
to Attica, compare that in § 712 (see 
note). See Aesch. Ill. 84, val, ddAd 
xarxots kal ddapuavrivos rele, ws 
aurés dyot, THY xdpav nudy érelyice, 
Ty Tav EdvBodwv xal OnBalwy oup- 
waxia. 

6. rovs dpdpovs rabry, our neigh- 


wpagat (4) were designed to secure a 
friendly coast for the corn-trade. 
Le yaa cf. § 305 ®. 
dovra troiaira, dy propos- 
i peasures accordingly. 

4. Sas vrdpfe mpagar, i.e. Zo 
get possession of them (cf. Urapx syrwp 
in 2). 

6. EtBovav: Euboea, with its 
long coasts, was always essential to 
the safety of the corn trade. 

7. TAS peyloras : especially Thebes 
in 339 B.c.—dov évéXeure TH wéAeL, 
what the city lacked: é\\elwe is here 
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impersonal, like évde?; so Plat. Leg. 
844 B, ef riot rérots.. 
dvayxalwy mwudrwy, and 740 C. 

§ 303. 1. 


_ -‘WOKEL, 


TTEP! TOY =TE®ANOY 


Tadta wpooGcivar; tavta toivyy amavra 
wémpakTa. Tos Epos Wondiopact Kal Tos Epmois 
wf ° 

moXTevpacw, & Kat BeBovrevpdva, @ avdpes ’AOn- 

a oN »” 4 - “a > le) 
vaiot, dav avev POdvov tis BovrAnTat oxorreiv, opOas 
eupnoel Kat mem payeva wdaon Sixayoovry, Kal Tov 
EXAOTOU katpov ov mrapelévra vd ayvonbévra ovdé 
mpocBevrit um’ éuov, Kat Go’ ets EvOs avdpos dvvapiv 


Tivos 4 TUYNS LoXLS 7 oOTpaTnyaV pavrdTys 7 
TOV TpodiddvTMY TAS TéAES UpOV KaKia fH TavTa 
TavT éd\vpaivero Tois dros Ews avérperev, ti Anpo- 


obevms aébixet; et 8 olos eyo trap’ buiv Kata THY 


éuautov taku, els ev éxaoty Tov ‘EXAnvidwy Torewv 
avnp éyévero, uadAov 8 et &” advdpa povov @ettaria 
kal & avdp’ ’Apxadia taita dpovoivr’ éxyev éuol, 
ovdels otte TaV Ew IIvA@v ‘EAAHVor ovTE TOV ciow 
Tos Tapovot Kakois éxéypynt av, aAAA TravTes av 
bvres €XeVOepor Kal avrdvomor peTa Taons adetas 
acharas év evdatpovia Tas éavT@v @Kovy TraTpisas, 
TOUVTWY TOTOUTWY Kal TOLOUTWY ayabaY Liv Kal Tois 
Aérys) or the treachery of men. 


notes on §§ 2641! and 3007. 
Q. Tots dAo1s: 


-€dX\XNelret Tay 


BeBovrcupéva op0ds 
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. Kab Roya pov feev, ovoev ehnrer pier, et 6€ # Saipoves — 


304 


305 


See 


see note on § 2789, 
—dvérpefev, overse/, the familiar fig- 


evpfoe (07. o6/.) refers chiefly to 
WONT EDMAT A, 

4. ov wapedévra...mpocbévra, 0/f- 
portuniiatem cuiusque ret non per 
negligentiam practermissam nec igno- 
ratam nec proditam (Dissen). mape- 
dévra implies carelessness (cf. VIII. 34), 
mpoelévra wilfulness (cf. VIII. 56). 

5. oe implies rocoUrwy, depend- 
ing cn ovdéy. 


6. Salsovos H TixyNs: cf. roy 


dainova cal thy réxnv, Aesch. III. 


115, 157. The strength (ioxvs) of 
the superhuman powers is opposed 
to the weakness and incapacity (pav- 


ure of the ship of state. 

10. GBucet, not 7s doing wrong, 
but zs to blame for a past wrong 
(M.T. 27). 

§ 304. 3. Oerradrla...’ Apxadia : 
see §§ 63, 64. “ Philip’s party in 
the one opened Northern Greece to 
him, and in the other neutralized the 
Peloponnesus ” (Simcox). 


6. eéxpnr av, would have expe- 
rienced, 
\,§ 305. 1. av is repeated with 


g@kovv (3), contrary to general usage, 
because of the change of time from 
éxéxpnr’ &v to @xouy (present time). 
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adros *AOnvaios Exovres yap ov eve. twa 8 5 
eldfre 6 6Tt TOANP Tois Adyous Xdrroot Xpapac TOV 
epyav, eda Bodpevor TOV POdvor, Adye pou TavTi Kal 
avayvobs raBwv tov apiOpov Tov BonBaadv cata Ta 


“éua Wndiopata. 


API@MOS BOH@EION. 


Tatra kal Tovadra mrpdrrev, Aioyivn, Tov Kadov 
xkayaSov woritny Sei, Sv KxatopPovpévov perv pe- 
yiotos avaydisByntnTes imnpyev elva,- Kal To 
Stxaiws mpocny, ws étépws Sé cupBavrwv to your 
evdokipely Tepieott Kal.7d pndéva péudecOar THVv 
TOMY nde THY Tpoaipecty avTHS, GAAA THY THYNY 


306 


kaxileay THY ovTW TA Tpadypata Kpivacay’ ov wa Ai’ 307 


7. Adye cal dvdyvwbs: cf. § 281... 


\ 8. BonBedv: forces sent out for 
special purposes, like those mentioned 
in § 3022: see IV. 32, uh Bonbelacs 
WOE MEL (bo reprobpev 4p amdvr wy) 
GANA wapacKkevy cuvexet xal durdpec, 
and cf.1v. 41. The famous expedi- 
tion which checked Philip at Ther- 
mopylae in 352 B.C. (IV. 17) is called 
a BovOea in X1X. 84. Often Bojdea 
means a mere razd. 

§ 306. 1. tatra...mpdrreiv... det 
sums up the reply to the question rl 
xXphv...roety, in § 3011, but with a 
change intense. He asked whatwas 
the duty, with special reference to the 
case in hand; and he replies in gen- 
eral terms ¢hts ts the duty. ‘oveiv 
(§ 3011) and zpdrrev here have the 
same sense, as have xp% (in xphv) 
and det. 

2—4. Katoplovplvwy=el KxaTwp- 
Goiro, if they had been successful (as 
they were not), to which the apodosis 
is Umipxev elvat, 1¢ belonged to us to 
be, ie. we should properly have been 
(M.T. 416) —peylorous (sc. Hutv)... 


kal +d Suxalws mpocfy, i.e. tzais- 
putably, and (I might add) justly, 
greatest: Sixalws stands as a mere 
word with the article; and wpoojy is 
belonged there, i.e. might properly be 
added, 

4. os étépws, otherwise: see note 
on § 85°.—oupBdvrev, simply tem- 
poral, now, when they (have) resulted 
otherwise. 

5. mwepleon, there ts left to us: the 
subject is 7d evdoxipety kai 7d undéva... 
xplvacav (7). 

kax(few: the subject is rdvras, 
to be supplied from the preceding 
subject undéva. The same careless- 
ness of expression is always common; 
a famous case is the clause of the 
United States Constitution concern- 
ing fugitive slaves: ‘‘ No person held 
to service or labor in one state, escap- 
ing into another, shall... be discharged 
from said service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up,” etc. 


§ 307. 1. ob pa AC ovdk: em- 
phatic repetition, not a_ double 
negative: de¢ is understood here 
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OvK aTrooTaYTa TOV cuudepovT@y TH TrdodE picbw- 
cavra & atrév Tois évaytiol, Tos tmrép TAY éyOpav 
Katpows avtl Tav THS TaTpidos Oeparrevev, ovdé TOV 
pév rpaypat aka THS TWéAEwS UTTOoTaYTA AéyeLY Kal 
ypadev xal pévey eri Tovtwv Backaivey, av dé tis 


idia Tt AVITHOH, TOTO peuvnoBar Kal Typeiv, ovdd 


> e fi ow 5 \ @ a \ a 
Y novyiay ayev aditKov Kal vTrovAOV, O aU TroLEts 
, 4 ” wv e 4 / \ 
TOAAaKS. eEoTL yap, EoTLY Hovyla Sikala Kal oup- 
hépovea TH TOAEL, HY OF TOAAOL TOV TOMTOV Kpes 
e A 4 > bY 9 U4 e ” \ e 
aATAWS ayeTe. AXX OU TaUTHY OUTOS aye THY Nnov- 
yiav, TOAXOU ye Kal Sel, AAN atrocTas Stay alT@ 


d0&n THS TrodTElas (moAAaKs Sé Soxel) hudrdtree 


4 >wW : \ A - A , \ 
anvix éoeoOe pertol Tov cuveyas AEyovTOS 7 Tapa 
a / . , 9 / ” ; , 
THS TUXNS TL TULBEBnKEV evavTimpa  aAXO Tt dvC- 

4 \ \ ’ , ; o> 9 \ , 
KoXov yéyove (7roAAG 5€ TavOpwriva): elt’ eri ToUT@ 
T) Kailp@ phntwp eEaipyns ex THs Hovyias woTeEpP 
mvedp éepavn, Kal tepwvacknKkos Kal ouveLdoyas 
pnyata Kal Adyous auveiper TovTovs cadas Kal 
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wt 


from § 3062, and on it depend the 
infinitives @epawrevecy etc. through 
dvyew (8). 

2. dmoordvra: strongly opposed 
to Geparevey (4) and droordyra (5). 

4. tev Tis watplSos (sc. Kaipwr), 
instead of the fuller form with urép 
(as in 3).—rév trooravta, the man 
who has undertaken, object of Bacxal- 
VELD. 

8. wtrrovdoy, lit. festering within, 
of the quiet of Aesch., false, treach- 
erous; see Thuc. VII. "64 (end), 7hy 
dd trav’ Adnvalwy vrovdov abrovoulay 
(BL). 

§ 308. 2. of wodAol here simply 
' the majority. 

Gnas, in honest simplicity, 
without pretence, opposed to Uvrounos, 
novxla (307%).—obtratvrny: cf. Aesch. 
_ Il. 216. 

5. vddrra wnvlix (2, L) trerde 


peotol, hewatches (to see) when you 
will be sated, an indirect question 
where we might expect a temporal 
clause: démynvixa is the common 
reading. 

6. Tod ocvvexas Atyovros, with 
your regular speaker, i.e. the one 
who is continually advising you: see 
Plut. Cim. 5, 6 Sjuos...perrds dv Tov 
Oeuiorox)éous. 

8. ravOpdmva: sc. évayriduara, 

9. pfitwp, as an orator, predicate 
to é¢dvy (gnomic).—Go-wrep wvedp, 
with éfalpyns. 

10. mwehwovacknynkdas: cf. § 2802.— 
Gwuvetdoxas, the only proper perf. 
act. of svA\éyw, though here 2 has 
guvedex ws (but cvvelhoxa in XXI. 23). 
Cf. cunpopjoas, § 154. 

Il, phpara: cf. § 2324.—ovvelper, 
reels off (strings together). 
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b Vv oo” \ 9 / 4 9 2 “ 
amrvevaTel, OvnoW pwev ovdeuiay dépovtas ovd ayabod 
KThow ovdevos, cuphopav b€ TH TvyYdvTL THY TrOAL- 


TOV Kal KOLWHY aioybun. 


KaiTOL TAUTNS THS mereTys 309 


Kal THS eripereias, Aioyivn, eltrep ex Yuyhs Sixatas 
éyiyvero Kat Ta THS TaTpioos cuudepovta mponpn- 
pévns, TOUS Kaptrovs Ede. yevvaiovs Kal Kadovs Kal 
Tac weripous elvat, cuppaxias médewy, Mdpous 5 
XPHUAT@V, EuTropiov KaTacKEUTY, VOLwY TUUpeEper- 
tov Oéoeas, Tois amrodayGeiow eyOpois évayTim@pata. 
TOUTWY Yap aTravTwy Hv év Tos avw ypovois é&éra- 310 
os, Kat Gdwxey o TrapeXOwv ypdvos Todas aTrodel- 
Eas avdpt caro te Kxayabo, ev ols ovdapyod av 
ghavycer yeyovas, ob mpatos, ov SevTepos, ov TpiTos, 
OV TETAPTOS, OV TELTTOS, OVY EXTOS, OVY OTUTTOTOUY, 5 


12, Gmrvevorel, al! in one breath 
(without taking breath). 

13. TQ TUXSOVTL, Cuivis, 4o any one 
who happens to hear them. 

14. Kotwhv, public, opposed to TP 
tux dvrit.—aloxvvynv: Blass refers 
this to the speech described in § 35. 

§ 309. 1,2. pedrérns, ewripedrelas, 
practice, study, referring to § 3081°-!2, 

3. TA...mponpywévyns, one which 
had made the interests of the father- 
land its choice (wpoalpeo.v), connected 
by xai to dixalas. Cf. § 3158. 

4. ee elvar, ought to have been, 
implying that in the case of Aeschines 
they were not so.—yewvalous: often 
used literally of fruits, as in Plat. Leg. 
844 E, Thy yevvalay viv eyouéyny 
oTapudny A Ta yevvaia aiKa érovo- 
pwatoueva (BI.). 

. europlov Katackevhy: (pro- 
bably) securing new commercial 
rights for Athens in some foreign 
seaport: see XX. 33, xKarackevdoas 
éumdpiov Oevdoclay, with Sandys’s 
note, 

7, GmrodayGetor, declared, open. 
Cf. dwrodeltes, 3102, 


§ 310. 1. rovtwv Rv efracis: 
éféracis is again a military term, as 
in § 32019, where it means a muster- 
ing or review of hirelings etc., in 
which they were called forth to show 
themselves. Here, with a genitive 
denoting public services, it means 
likewise calling out and arraying such 
services to a man’s credit. (See 
note on § 173°.) 

2. ®wkev...dmrode(£es, i.e. the past 
gave many opportunities for showing 
such services, as it were arraying 
them for a review. 

. vols, 22 which class (the carol 
re xaya0ol), as if dvdpdo. had pre- 
ceded.—obSapos : cf. § 3205. 

5. odx drorromody (cf. dcricoir), 
notin any rank whatsoever. Dissen 
thinks this alludes to a Delphic oracle 
given to the Megarians, quoted in the 
Scholia to Theoc. xiv. 48, 49, of 
which the last two verses are: 


dpets 5 & Meyapets otre rplro otre 
rT érapTot 
otre duwdcxara, ott év Abyy otr é» 


dpOum. 


ITEP] TOY 2TEPANOY 


IQI 


ovKouv érri y’ ols 4% matpls nuEdvero. Tis yap cup- 811 
paylia aov mpakayros yéyove Tn ore; Tis 8e 
Bonbeva  xthow edvoias  d0Ens ; tis 5€ pec Beia, 


329 


Tis Ssvaxovia 8 nv  woedus évtiwotépa; Th TaV 


orxetwy 7) Tov ‘EAAnuiKxav kai Eevixav ols émréorns 5 
érnvepOwrat ; moiat tpinpes ; rota Bédn; Troiot . 
Vew@oolKoL ; TiS ETrlaKEUN TELYa@V ; Toloy iamxKdy ; Ti 
TOV ATAVTOV GU ypHotwos EL; TiS Hh TOs EvTropaLs 4 
Tols aTropols TrokLTLKH Kat KoLvn BonBaa ypnuaTwv ; 


ovoeLia. 


aX’, @ TAY, Eb uNndev TOUTwWY, EvVoLA ye Kal 812 


mpoOupia’ mov; mote; GoTis, @ Tavrwy abdixwrate, 
ovd 87 dtravtes Soot mewror épOéyEavr emi tod 
Bnparos ets catnpiay éredidocav, Kal TO TeAEUTAIOV 
"AptoromKos TO ouvetdeypevoy eis THY émiTimiay, 5 
IO\ > oo” a yw > 9 ¢ aS ’ 
ovdé Tér’ ovTe TrapndAOes oT’ erddwxas ovbdév, ovK 


6. odKovuv él y' ols, af all events, 
not in matters in Which, etc. 

§ 311. These questions are argu- 
ments for the judgment just pro- 
nounced upon Aeschines. After the 
third question, the conjunctions are 
omitted in the speaker’s vehemence. 
With the whole passage compare 
XIX. 282. 

tav “EXAnvxav, opposed to 
T&v olxelwy, is the so-called foreign 


policy of Athens, i.e. her policy with 


other Greek states: see note on 
§ 59% Here ray teuxdv is added to 
include her relations to other than 
Greek states, both being opposed to 
ray olxelwy, her domestic policy. 

6. otat rpifpes ; sc. yeyévaci Ty 
woe. 

7. tl...xphowos 0; what in the 
world (trav amdvTwv) ARE you good 
for? 

8. rls h xpnpdrev; what public 
financial help has ever come from you 
to either rich or poor (i.e. to any- 
body) ? 


Q. wWwodtTiKh Kal Kotvy is a rhetori- 
cal amplification, like the cases in 
the note to § 4°: in xxv. 22, Zpavos 
mwokTekds Kal xo.wds is a public con- 
tribution for the general good. 

§ 312. 1. @ trav, a familiar form 
of address, found in three other pas- 
sages of Demosthenes, I. 26, III. 29, 
XXv. 78; in all introducing an imag- 
inary retort of an opponent. 

3. epOéyEavr’: cf. § 1997. 

4. ls cwrnplav erediB0cay, i.e. 
made contributions (ériddoes, § 1718) 
for the safety of the state. Such were 
made after Chaeronea, and again 
before the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander: for the latter see XxxIV. 
38, dre ev 'Arétavipos els OnBas 
mwapjye, eredwkayev vty TddavTov 
apyuplov. 

5. TooruvetAcypévoy (sc. dpyupiov), 
ie. money contributed to pay some 
debt to the state which made him 
driuos, and thus to make him again 
éxiriuos. Every defaulting public 
debtor was zpso facto &ripos. 
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amopav, Tas yap; & ye KexAnpovduncas pev TOV 
@Dirwvos tod Kndecrod ypnuatwv wrEecvwv 7) TevTeE- 
Taravrov, Sutddavrov & elxes épavoy dwpedv Tapa 
TOV myEHOvov TOV TUM popLay ep ols edupnveo TOV 


Tpun papxecov vopo ve 


evan. TOU  Tapevros éuaurov exxpovow, Tapanetyreo 


Tavta. 
rovTwy SHrov, GAA gvArdTrwov 7O pndev évavTiov 
yevesOat Tapa ood TovTos, ols Emravta moncTevel. 
év ticw ovv av veavias nal mnvixa AamTpos ; vir’ 


‘dv kata TovTwy Tt dén, év TOUTOLS apm popwvdraros, 


pynpoview@raos, vmoe eer dptoros, Tpayixos @eo- 


Io 
aX’ iva pr déryov é« Aoyou 313 
ANN Ste y ovyl Ov Evderav ovk éemédwxas, éx 
5 


Kpivns. 


7. KexAnpovdpnkas... mevreraddv- 


twv, have inherited the estate of your — 


brother-in-law Philo, which was (se. 
Svrwy) more than five talents. 

9. Sirddravrov Epavov, a contribu- 
tion of two talents. There is probably 
a sarcastic reference to the common 
meaning of Epavos. 

10. yepsvov: see note on § 1034. 
—ith ols Auptve, for the damage 
you did: ols for a cognate 4, as in 
§ 186, The attack of Aeschines on 
the trierarchic law was not made 
when it was enacted in 340 B.c., but 
probably after Chaeronea. Demos- 
thenes says (§ 107%) that chrough the 
whole war (i.e. 340—338 B.C.) the 
naval armaments were fitted out 
under his law; and the statement of 
Aeschines (IH. 222), é&nd\éyx Ons bm’ 
éuot éfjxovra xal révre vey TaXuvau- 
Tove Gy Tpinpdpxous VPypnuévos, Shows 
that evidence as to the working of 
the new law in details was derived 
from actual experience. 

§ 313. 1. Adyov é&& AdyouAdyov, 
by saying one thing after another. 

2. Tov wapdvtTos (sc. Adyou) énav- 
Tov éxxpotow, cut myself off from 


(discussing properly) the subject im- 
mediately before us. 

3. Stuy odxl Se evSerav odt éré- 
Swxas, chat it was not through poverty 
that you did not contribute; each 
negative having its own force, as the 
second is not a compound (G. 1618). 

4. GAAQ connects Purddrrwy to de 
%vdecav, both being casal.—ovAdrrev 
rd... yevérOar: see M.T. 374; and 
note on § 2583, 

5. Tovros, ols: not simply Zo 
those for whom (which would hardly 
be rovros), but fo these persons 
(§ 312), for whom (3% whose inter- 
est), etc. 

6. veavlas, often used in the sense 
of vigorous, lively, like the adjective 
veavexds: it occurs twice in Demos- 
thenes, here'and § 1362.—vlk’ div... 
vt Séq: supply elev, which all Mss. 
except 2 ! insert. 

8. Tpayixds Groxpluns: see Har- 
pocr., Tov your mddXac wey vroKxpiTiyy 
Tpayixoy voTepoy 5é cuxopdvr ny eiké- 
Tws wvouace Tpaytkdy Oeoxplyy»y, 
Theocrines is the one accused in 
Or. Lv. Cf. § 2425, 


TTEP! 
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Eita tov mpdtepov ‘yeyernuévov ayabav avdpav 314 


péuvnoa. 


Kat KAAWS Toles. 


? , / é 
ov pévrot Sixaov 


éoriv, avdpes AOnvaios, THv pos TOUS TeTENEUTNKOTAS 


339 


” e , F Q > € A ‘ 
eUvolay wmrapyovcay’ TpoAaPerta. Tap vEaV TpPds 


éxetvous é&eraley kal trapaBadrrgev ene Tov viv 5 


lon > @ nw 
Cavra we?” tmav. 


fis yap ov olde THY travrwv Ste 315 


TOIS Lev cane Taow wrecti TiS 7) TAEiwY 7) EXaTTOV 
pOdvos, tovs teAvedras & ovde tav ex Opav ovdels 
ert pice ; ; ovTws ovv exovTeay TOUTO@Y 77 duce, 
TPOS TOUS TPO épaurob ov éy@ xplvopiat cat Oewpe- 5 
pat; pndapas: ovte yap Sixatov ov7’ i¢ov, Aiayivn - 
AXAG, Tpos ce Kal adAOv et Tiva BovAE TaV TavTa 


gol Tponpnuevov. Kal 


Covrov. 


KaKketvo oxorTre. 316 


motTepov KadAdLOY Kal duewvov TH ToAE Oia TAS TOV 
f ‘ 
jTpoTepov evepyerias, ovaas wreppeyees,—ov bev 
2 A e / oN \ , / 
ovv el7rot TIS av NAtKaS,—TaS ert TOV TrapovTa Biov 


In §§ 314—323 the orator com- 
plains of the unfairness of judging 
him, as Aeschines has done (178— 
190), by comparison with the great 
men of ancient times. But he shrinks 
from no comparison with his contem- 
poraries. In §§ 321—323 he states 
two points, which he claims for him- 
self, in the character of the pérpros 
wonlrns. 

§ 314. 1. Trav mpdtepov yeyevnpé- 
vov: in 11], 181 Aeschines calls on 
the court directly to compare Demos- 
thenes with Themistocles, Miltiades, 
the heroes of Phyle, and Aristides; 
and he does this very effectively. 

3. Thy...trdpxouvray, the devotion 
which itis to be assumed you feel 
towards the dead. 

4. wportaBdvra, securing for him- 
self in advance, taking advantage of. 
See Hor. Od. II. 24, 31, Virtutem 
incolumem  odimus, 


“oO 


Sublatam ex 


seen quaerimus invidi.—mpds éxel- 
: cf. mpds oe 315 iF 

og 315. 2. Tots div toon.. . POdvos, 
x.T.d.: cf, Thuc. I. 45, p0dv0s yap 
Tots (ou wpds TO dvTlmradov, Td de 
BY épmoday | dvavraywrlary evvola 
rerlunrat.—vtreont, implying more or 
less concealment: cf. § 362. 

5. Kplvopar; am J to be judged ? 
With the answer pydayds, we must 
understand xplywuat, in the sense /e/ 
me not be judged: cf. Plat. Rep. 
527 C, TOdpev ; with answer Tidper. 

7,8 Here mpds oé and fovtwv 
were pronounced with special em- 
phasis. Supply éueé RpErE Cake With 
alo rsd cf. § 309 8. 

§ 316. 3. od. AMxas, no man 
can tell how great: od pév ovdv, as 
usual, is emphatic and corrective. ~' 

4. él rov tapédvta Blov yryvo- 
pévas (sc. evepyeolas), shown to the — 
present generation. 
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yiyvouevas eis GYaploTiay Kat TpoTrnNaKiopov aye, 5 
) maow Soo. Te pet’ evvoias TpatTovat THs TOUT@V 


“ \ 0 4 “ \ A ’ ‘ 
TULAS Kal diravOpwrrias pereivat; Kal pny Ee Kal 


317 


a 3 wv a“ +] ? ~ e N b] XN / \ 
rovr apa Sei p’ eimeiv, ) péev Eun qoNrsTela Kal 
Tpoaipeots, av TIS OKOTH, TALS TOV TOT ETraLvoupLEevaV 
? a“ e / \ b / , e \ 
avdpav ouota kal tavta Bovropevn havyncerat, 7 dé 
on Tails TOY TOUS TOLOVTOUS TOTE TUKOpaAVTOUYTMY' 5 
SiArov yap ott Kal Kat éxeivous Hoav tives, oF Stacv- 
povres Tovs avTas TéTE TOUS TMpdTEpoV ryeyernpe- 
vous émrynvouv, BacKkavov Tpaywa Kal TAUTO TroLoUYTES 


/ 
ool. 


celta Ayers ws ovdeV Swords Expt exeivous ey@ ; 318 


av & duos, Aicyivn; o & aderApos o ads; adXoS 

dé Tis TOY VOY pynTépwv; éyw pév yap ovddva dymt. 

GANA pos Tors Cavras, ® ypnote, iva pndev AX 

Mv N A 9 4 \ \ e_N 4 

elrw, Tov Cavra é&érale cal tors xaP avrov, @oTrep 5 
331 THA TavTa, TOS TroLNTAS, TOS Yopors, TOS aya- 


vworas. 


5. els dxaptorlav ayev: cf. 
§ 1128, 
7, twuyfis kal drravOpwrlas: cf. 
8 ; 


§ 317. 1. et...elretv: he makes 
this slight apology for asserting even 
the following claim to be compared 
with the great men of old. 

3. Gravvoupévwv: imperfect, like 
cuxopavrovyTwy (5 ),as shown by rére. 

6. Stacdpovtes...dryvouv: I keep 
Stacvporvres, with Z and L, but omit 
d¢ before rpérepov (7). dtacipw, ridi- 
cule, is a favourite word with Demos- 
thenes: it occurs elsewhere in this 
speech in §§ 278, 1267, 1808, 21819, 
299%, 323%%, always in the same 
sense, 

7. wore: with Svras. 

§ 318. 2. 68 ddeddds 6 ods: 
Aeschines had two brothers, Philo- 
chares, older, and Aphobetus, younger 
than himself. 


0 Dirdppov ovy, dtr 'Aaveov tov Kapv- 319 


4. @&xXpHort, my good man, iron- 
ical: cf. §§ 30%, 897.—tva...elarw: 
this is generally understood to refer 
to the gentle style of address in 
xpnore, to call you nothing more: 
see West. and Bl. But it may refer 
to mpds rods (dvras (4), and imply 
that he will not press the slight claim 
to a comparison with the men of old 
made in § 317: it will then mean, /o 
claim no more than this. 

5. Tovs kad’ abrov: with pds (4). 
—oomep radXa tava, i.e. as in other 
cases, less exact than rods d&)dovus 
wdavTas. 

6. Tovs Trounrds...dywvords, i.e. 
as in dramatic and other contests of 
that nature, and in the public games. 

§ 319. 1. Prdppov is chosen as 
an Athenian who had recently re- 
turned as an Olympic victor. Glaucus, 
on the contrary, was one of the most 
famous boxers of the time of the 
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oriou Kai Tivwy érépwy TrpoTepov yeyervnuevoy GOANTaV 
> 0 4 = 2 id 9 A b) 4 
acGevéotrepos Hv, aotehavwros é€x THs ’'OdupTias 
> , > > a“ ? ‘ ‘ Ls v > 
amrnel, AAN OTL TOV EeloeAOOVTWY TPS avTOV apLoT 
€uadyeto, €otepavoito Kal vwKa@v avnyopeveto. Kal 5 
ov Tpos TOUS VoY Opa mE pPHToOpas, pos savToy, 
A @ ’ A e ld . b 4? 3 7 
mpos 6vtiva BovrAE TaY atravtwy’ ovde”’ éFicTapat, 
@v, Ste péev TH Tore Ta BEATICN éEréoOat TrapHy, 320 
épapirrov THs els THY TraTpiO Edvoias év KOW@ Tact 
Kelevns, eyo Kpatista Aéywv edhaivounv, Kai Tois 
€uois Kal >ndicpact Kat vopos Kal mpecBeias 
¢ ”“ e ~ b b] \ > 9 “~ N ] 
aravra Si@xeito, bpav & ovdels Hv ovdapod, AV el 5 
UA ? / 4 > \ a 4 > 
TovTas émnpedoat te déot* erred) S & pHror wphenev 
auvéBn, kal ovxért cupBovrA@v, aAAAA TeV TOUS é7t- 
TATTOMEVOLS VITNPETOUYTM@Y Kal TOV KATA THS TrATpL- 
dos ptoOapveiy Eroimwv Kai TeV KoAaKEvEY ETEpoV 





Bovropevav é&éracis, tyvixatta av Kal TovTwr 10 


Persian wars, who, besides gaining 
a victory at Olympia, gained two 
Pythian, eight Nemean, and eight 
Isthmian prizes, Pausanias (VI. Io, 
I—3) saw his statue at Olympia. 
See the fragment of the ode of 
Simonides in his honour (fr. 8, Bergk): 
ovdé Tlodvdevxeos Bla xetpas dvrelvatr’ 
Avévavrloy adr@, ovde oddpeov’ ANkud- 
vas Téxos. Aeschines (iI. 189) refers 
to this comparison as one which he 
“heard that Demosthenes would 
make.” This is evidently a bold 
addition made to his speech after it 
was spoken. 

4. eboeAOdvtev: cf. Soph. El. 700; 
Xen. An. VI. I, 9. 

6. Spa pe: cf. OewpGuar; (§ 3155) 
and é&érage (§ 3185). 

7. od8€v e€lorapar, J shrink from 
no one: this reading of the best Mss. 
agrees with Lobeck’s rule (note 
on Soph. Aj. 82), that é&orapai, 
declinare, takes the accusative, but in 


the sense of cedere, the dative. For 
the dative see Soph. Phil. 1053, viv 
5é col y' éxay éxorhoromar. | 

§ 320. 1. ov, partitive with 
xparioTa Néywr (3). 

2. pap Qdov...xeyévns: the figure 
of a public contest is kept up, the 
privilege of showing devotion to the 
state being a prize open to general 
competition (épapuiddov). Cf. évdpud- 
dov, Plat. Rep. 433 D. 

5. Hv ovSapod: cf. § 3103.—e... 
vu Séor: the optative implies frequent 
occasions for insulting the people. 

6. & phror ddedev (sc. cuuBFvac), 
i.e. the defeat: see 288 9, and note 
ovxére (7), opposed to 8re... raphy (1). 

9. &repov: this is the vague term 
by which Demosthenes often alludes 
to Alexander: see § 323}: 12, 

10, ééraows: the familiar military 
figure recurs, i.e. a2 ca// for these, as 
for a review; and this is carried out 
in év rdgec (11). Cf. note on § 1735. 
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¢ ) te \ ‘ Ve a 
éxaoTtos év Taker Kal péyas Kal Napmpos tmmoTpedos, 
éya 8 acbevis, oporoya, GAN’ edvous padAXOv buov 


TOUTOLG L. 


dv0 6°, dvdpes ’AOnvaio, Tov dvoe pérpiov 321 


/ 4 a ” , XN 3 “A , 
wonitny eye Sei (OUT yap pot Trepl EuavTod AéeyovTt 
vertpOovwtatov eimreiv), ev ev tais éEovatas THY 
ToU yevvaiov Kal TOU Tpwreiov TH TOAEL Tpoaiperty 
U 9 \ \ “a \ LU N 
duaduAdtrew, év travti dé Kaipo Kal mpater tHv 5 
evvotay: TovTov yap 7 vats Kupia, Tov SivacOar é 


kal toxyve eTepa. 
” e 4 > e@ fe) 
Kutav etpnoe? atrras. 
332 


Ir, ltmemorpédos: the keeping of 
horses was a sign of wealth, and the 
word implies that Aeschines had 
become a richer and more powerful 
man at Athens since the complete 
establishment of Alexander’s suprem- 
acy. Cf. Ar. Nub. 15. 

12, do0evns: Aeschines (159) 
speaks of Dem. at this time as 
Urérpomos, wapioy nudvns eri Td 
Bua. Westermann refers this to the 
time when Philip was made a citizen 
of Athens and his statue was erected 
in the city (Plut. Dem. 22; Paus. I. 
9, 4). It more probably refers to the 
recent honours paid to Alexander: 
see C. I. Att. 11. no. 741, dated by 
Kohler in 331 B.c., crepdvwy dvotp, 
ols 6 Sijuos 6 Abnvalwy eorepdvwoe 
‘AdéEa[ vdpor]. 

§ 321. 1. pérptov: see’ § 1078, 

2. ovTw (with elwety): he uses 
~ wérpios here movlestly, as he is speak- 
ing of himself; but he means the 
man called «adds xdyadds soXirns 
in § 2783 ani 306! (see Blass). 

3, 4. &v rais éfovorlats, i.e. dre... 
Ed€s Out waphv, 3201, 2” time of power. 
—tHv...mpoalperiv, the policy which 
aimns at nobility and pre-eminence; 
and tq weve StadpvAdrrey, fo guard 
this always for the state. For row 
arpwrelov see § 667. 


TavTnVY Tolvuy Tap éuol peLevn- 
opate 8é. 
oux ets "Apdixtvovas dicas érrayovTwy, ovK amretNovy- 


822 


> 9 UA 
OvK EFALTOVLEVOS, 


— 5. wpdfe (sc. év rdoy) may mean 
in every act (of the statesman). But 
Blass is probably right in taking it 
in the sense of fortune, like ed and 
Kak@s mpdrrev: see Aeschyl. Prom. 
695, wpativ ‘Iods; Hdt. 11. 65 (end), 
améx\ace waoayv Thy éwurot mpaéuy: 
and Soph. Tr. 294, edrux# xdvovca 
wpaiiv THVdE. 

6. etvovav, Joyal devotion to the 
state: so in § 3225,—tovrov, i.e. Thy 
eUvotay Stadmuddrrev. 

7. trepa, other things, as chance 
or Fortune, which he cannot control. 
—TavTyHV: i.e. THY evvoLar. 

8. awr@s, absolutely, without ex- 
ception. 

§ 322. 1. éarrodpevos, i.e. by 
Alexander; see the next note and 
note on § 4179. 

2. els "Apdixriovas, before the 
Amphictyonic Council: cf. év ‘Au- 
gixTvoowv, X1X. 181 (also without the 
article). When Alexander demanded 
the orators of Athens in 335 B.C., he 
doubtless intended to have them tried 
by the Amphictyonic Council: see 
Aesch. Ill. 161, cal 7d wdvrwv devd- 
Tarov, tpuets wey Tolroy ob mpotdore, 
ovd eldoare xpiOjvar év T@ T Ov ‘ENAH- 
vwv guvedply. Notice the spirit of 
this sentence. What a trial this 
would have been for Demosthenes, 


— —_— 
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TOV, OUK eTrayyeAXomevwv, ovyl Tovs KaTapaTous 
Tovtous @oTrep Onpia por tpocBadrdAdvTwr, ovdapmas 


9 A / \ ? ¢ a ” 
éyo mpodédwxa THY eis bas evvotav. 


TO yap é& 5 


apyns evOvs opOnv Kal Sixalav tiv odov THs ToN- 
Teias elAGuNY, Tas Tias, Tas SuvacTeEias, TAS Evdo- 
Efas ras THs qatpidos Oeparreverv, Tavtas avéeu, 


peTa TOUTMY Elva. 


OUK él pep TOS. ETépwv evTUY7- 823 


pact padpos eyo Kai yeynOas Kata tTHVv ayopav 
Teptépyouat, THY deEcdy mpoteivwy Kai edaryyerdcte- 


Hyperides, and Lycurgus! Schaefer 
(111. 198) refers the passages of both 
Demosthenes and Aeschines to an 
attempt to bring Demosth. before the 
Amphictyonic Council in 330 B.c. on 
account of his complicity with the 
rebellion of Agis (see note on § 323). 
—Slkas draydvtev, bringing suits 
(against me): see § 2493, 

3. drayyedAopévov: cf. érayyedcay 
uéyebos, § 2987.—rovs xarapdrovus 
rovrous, the whole pack of sycophants 
mentioned in § 2497, 

4. wporBadrAdvrwv, setting them 
on (as Onpla); cf. rpooBdddeo Oat, to 
attack. 

6. opOhv...clAdpnv: cf. 3218, 
Thyv...rpoalpectv. For the predicate 
adjectives cf. § 2987. 

7. Svvaorelas: cf. §§ 6723, 2705, 
duvacrela, means lordly power; and 
when it refers to a ruler, it often 
means absolute power or despotism. 
But it can also mean (as here), in a 
good sense, the lordly power which 
Athens once exercised over her 
dependent states, and which she 
always aspired to exercise. 

. Oepamederv, aiferv, elvar explain 
bpOHv...d56v (6). 

pera todtwv elvat, fo be faithful 

to these (ras Tipads... Tas THs warpldos), 

lit. 2o be om their side: see Ar. Ach. 

661, 7d yap ed per’ euod Kal rd Slkacov 
Edupaxov Errat. 


§ 323. 1. otv« belongs to both 
weptépxouae (3) and dxotw (5).— 

épwv, i.e. the Macedonians; as 
érepos (10) and &repor (§ 320%) refer 
to Alexander.—etruxfpact: the 
victories of Alexander at the Granicus 
(334 B.C.), at Issus (333 B.C.), and 
at Arbela (331 B.C.), were still fresh 
in recollection, the last not yet a 
year old. 

3,4. ebayyeAc{dpevos, properly 2n- 
nouncing good tidings (cf. edayyéNo», 
Gospel), but here congratulating on 
good news, e.g. saying “7his is a 
great victory.”—robvTtos ovs div... 
otwpart: the apparently definite ante- 
cedent is peculiar before the condi- 
tional relative clause. He means any 
of those (a well-known class) who J 
ever think are likely to report thither 
(to Macedonia) such an event as my 
congratulating them on a victory of 
Alexander. It has, I believe, never 
been asked who these men may have 
been. There were, of course, many 
Macedonians in Athens at this time, 
and there were many Athenians who 
would welcome news of Macedonian 
victories. But the greatest Macedo- 
nian who ever lived, the philosopher 
Aristotle, was then a resident in 
Athens at the head of the Lyceum. 
His relations with the Court of Pella 
and with Alexander were most inti- 
mate. Who would be more likely 
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pevos TovTOLS os ay éxeio’ érrayyéAXELY OLwpaL, TOV 
dé THS TevAcws aya0av Tredpixws aKovw Kal oTévwr 5 
Kal KUTrTMY Eis THY YyRV, Borep oi SvacePeis obToL, 
ot THv pév modv Stacvpovow, aomep ovy avrovs 
Stacvpovtes Grav TovTo Troaow, é&w Se Brérovat, 
kat ev ols atuynoavrav trav “EXAnvov evTvynoev 
repos, Tat’ émaivovot Kai Srws Tov atavta ypdvov 10 


Hever haci Seiv rnpeiv. 


My S47’, @ raves Geol, undeis Trav’ Kuav errivev- 324 
gelev, ANAA pardloTa péev Kal TovToLs BeArTiw TLVa 
“A A 4 9 4 > +] vw > > ’ 
vouv Kai ppévas évOeinte, et 8 ap’ &yovow anaras, 


to report to Pella, or even to Alex- 
ander himself, that Demosthenes had 
congratulated him on the victory at 
Arbela, if he had any such pleasant 
fact to report? It would be interest- 
ing, though not quite pleasant, to 
find an allusion to the great philoso- 
pher in this striking passage. 

4. Tav...dya0av: these advantages 
may be the early successes of the Spar- 
tan king Agis in his revolt against 
Macedonia in the spring of 330 B.c. 
(Diod. xvit. 63). Aeschines (167) 
quotes Demosthenes as saying of this, 
ws dvrimparrwy’ Adetdvdpy, “duodoy a 
Ta Aaxwuikda cuarioat: duod0yw Ger- 
Tadrovs xal TlepparBods ddiordvac.” 
See Grote xII.,ch.95. The words rav 
...4ya0@y more probably refer to the 
interest of Athens in the reverses of 
Alexander, which were occasionally 
reported from Asia. Aeschines (164) 
describes Demosthenes as once re- 
porting that Alexander was shut up 
in Cilicia, and adrixa pdda epuedre 
cuumrarnOnocecOar rd THs Tlepocxys 
trrov. This shows that the mere 
report of a disaster to Alexander 
roused the spirit of liberty at Athens, 
even in her deep humiliation. 

6. Kbrrov elg thy yfiv: cf. Caes. 


B. G. 1. 32, 2, tristes capite demisso 
terram intueri. 

7. Stactipovow: see note on 
§ 317°.—-doep ody with the participle 
shows that there is nothing conditional 
in the expression: see note on § 276}, 

8. €o BAérovor: cf. Plut. Arat. 
15, Tats édwloww Zw Brérwy. 

9. évols (cf. § 198) belongs equally 
to druxnodyrwy and evrvx cer. 

10, tatr’, this state of things (év 
ols...€repos), understood also as sub- 
ject of pevet. 

§ 324. The Peroration is confined 
to this single impressive sentence. 
As he began his oration by beseeching 
the Gods to put it into the hearts of 
the judges to hear him impartially, 
so now he implores them to change 
the hearts of the traitors within the 
state, or, if it is too late for this, to 
annihilate them utterly as the only 
hope of safety to honest men. 

2. pddtora pev, tf possible, best of 
all. 

3. evOelnre, may you inspire even 
in them: this combines the wish with 
an exhortation (M.T. 725). Inthe 
corresponding clause with dé we have 
the imperatives rowjoare and dére.— 
el 8 ap, but if after all. 
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s ‘ ? ‘ e ‘ 9 / \ 4 
TovTous pev avrous Kal éavtovs eEwrAets Kal mpow- 
Aes é€vy yn Kat BaradtTn Trouncate, nuiv Sé Tots 5 
Aowtrois THY TaYioTHY aTaAAaYHY TAY emNnpTNMEVOV 

‘ ‘ ‘ / > A 
doBwv dere kat cwrnpiay acdanri. 


4. abrots «ad? davrovs: the 
strongest expression for dy themselves. 
—t£orerg kal mpodrAcs woifoate, 
cause them to be destroyed utterly and 
before their time: see Shilleto’s note 
on XIX. 172, €€&Ans drodoluny kal 
mpowAns. Westermann quotes an 
inscription of MHalicarnassus from 
Keil, Sched. Epigr. p. 36: é&dAns 
kal wavwdrns torw kal yévos éx yévous, 
cal phre yf Barth abr@ phre Oddacoa 
TAWTH. 

5. év yf wal Gadrdrry, ie. in all 
their ways. 

6. drnptynpévar, tmpending: for 
the passive of érapr® see XXIII. 


140, Tocotros érhprnra: PbBos. Cf. 
Aesch. I. 175, péBous érhpryca rots 
adxpowpuévors, i.e. £ caused terrors to 
hang over them (impendere). 

cuotnplav doar, safety which 
cannot be shaken. 

With these solemn but hopeful 
words of good cheer, Demosthenes 
leaves his case and his reputation 
with perfect confidence in the hands 
of the judges. Since the success of 
his burst of eloquence in §§ 51, 52, 
he has felt no anxiety about the 
judgment, and his courage has in- 
creased steadily in every stage of his 
argument. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON TO THE 
BATTLE OF CHAERONEA. 


I. FROM THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP IN 359 TO 352 B.C. 


1. The battle of Mantinea and the death of Epaminondas in 
362 B.c. mark the beginning of a new era in Greek history. The 
brilliant statesmanship and military genius of Epaminondas had raised 
Thebes to the highest position as a military power, and had reduced 
Sparta from her leadership of Greece to a condition of extreme 
danger. Sparta was held in check by the new hostile towns of 
Megalopolis and Messene, and she had for the first time seen an 
invading army within her streets. Athens now thought it expedient 
to forget her ancient enmity, and to make common cause with her old 
rival: at Mantinea Athens and Sparta fought side by side against 
Thebes. The death of Epaminondas at the moment of victory broke 
the spirit and the power of Thebes; Athens was suddenly relieved 
of her great alarm, and now no longer feared the removal of her 
Propylaea to the Cadmea of Thebes. Greece was left without a head, 
and Athens was encouraged to hope for a recovery of the leadership 
which she had lost by the Peloponnesian War. 

2. During the five succeeding years Athens devoted herself to 
establishing her power in the North, especially in her old dominion, 
the Thracian Chersonese, which came anew into her possession in 
357 B.c. Earlier in the same year she had made her famous expedition 
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for the liberation of Euboea, of which Demosthenes often speaks with 
pride, when she cleared the whole island of Thebans in thirty days 
and wrested it permanently from Thebes, which had held it since the 
battle of Leuctra in 371 B.c. In 357 B.c. the new Athenian con- 
federacy reached its greatest power and extent. It included a large 
part of the islands of the Aegean, Byzantium, the Chersonese and the 
south of Thrace, Potidaea, Methone, and Pydna, with much of the 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. But in the autumn of that year the hopes 
of Athens were violently shattered by the outbreak of the Social War, 
in which Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, encouraged by Mausolus 
of Caria, suddenly revolted and weakened her power at its most vital 
points. This disastrous war ended in the spring of 355, when Athens 
was compelled to acknowledge the independence of the four seceding 
states. Thus crippled she found herself in the face of a new and more 
dangerous enemy. 

3- In 359 B.C. Philip II. succeeded to the throne of Macedonia at 
the age of twenty-three. Macedonia had hitherto filled only a small 
place in Greek politics; and it threatened no danger to Grecian 
liberty. Under Philip this was suddenly changed. This crafty king 
lost no time in laying his plans for his great object, the extension of 
his power and influence over Greece. His regular policy was to in- 
terfere in a friendly way in the quarrels of Greek states, in the hope 
of getting one or both of the parties into his own power. He began 
at once by offering help to Athens in her dispute about the possession 
of her old colony Amphipolis. He proposed a treaty of peace with 
Athens, with the understanding that he would secure Amphipolis for 
her and receive Pydna (on his own coast) in exchange. These nego- 
tiations, though known to. the Senate, were kept secret from the people 
of Athens!; but great hopes were based on Philip’s friendship, and 
Athens not only neglected to take Amphipolis when it was left un- 
garrisoned by Philip, but refused to help the town afterwards when 
Philip was besieging it?. But when Philip captured the place in 357 
he refused to give it to her, though he had again promised to do so 
during the siege®. This soon led to a war between Philip and Athens, 
. Called the Amphipolitan War, which after eleven years was ended in 


1 This is the Opvdodmevov daxdppynrov of Dem. II. 6. 2 Dem. 1. 8. 
8 Dem. XXIII. 116, 
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346 by the Peace of Philocrates. One of Philip's first acts in this 
war was the seizure of Pydna, which was to have been the price of 
Amphipolis. He soon afterwards (356) captured Potidaea, then subject 
to Athens, and gave it to Olynthus, with which he was then forming 
an alliance. Soon after the capture of Potidaea three messages came 
to Philip at the same time, one announcing a victory of Parmenio over 
the Illyrians, another a victory of his horse in the Olympic races, and a 
third the birth of his son Alexander!. In the same year he founded 
Philippi, near Mt Pangaeus in Thrace, to enable him to work the gold- 
mines of that region, from which he soon derived a revenue of over a 
thousand talents yearly. In 353 he besieged and captured the Athenian 
possession Methone. 

4. He now entered upon a grander scheme of intervention, of 
which perhaps he hardly suspected the issue. This was to end in the 
bitter humiliation of Athens, the annihilation of an ancient Greek 
race, and his own instalment as the leading member of the venerable 
Amphictvonic Council. In 356—355 B.c. the disastrous Phocian War 
between the Amphictyonic Council and Phocis had begun. It resulted 
from a quarrel between Phocis and Thebes, in the course of which 
the Thebans and Thessalians induced the Council to fine the Phocians 
for some act of real or constructive sacrilege. They refused to pay 
the fine, and the Council voted to treat them as it had treated the 
sacrilegious Cirrhaeans in the time of Solon’, by seizing their land 
and consecrating it to the Delphian Apollo, and putting the whole 
Phocian race under a terrible curse. The Phocians, under their leader 
Philomelus, decided to resist; and they revived an old claim to the 
management of the temple of Delphi, which had caused a short 
Sacred War in 448 B.c.8 Philomelus with a body of Phocians now 
seized the temple. The loyal Amphictyons, now chiefly Thebans, 
Thessalians,-and Locrians, raised a large army to attack them; and the 
Phocians in turn raised a large mercenary force to defend the temple. 
After many promises to respect the sacred treasures, Philomelus was 
soon reduced to the necessity of using these to pay his soldiers; and 
in a few years the costly offerings of gold and silver, with which the 


1 Alexander was born (Plut. Alex, 3) on the 6th of Hecatombaeon 


(July 21), 356 B.c. 
2 See below, § 59 (end). 8 Thuc., I. 112. 
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religious pride of Greece and the munificence of strangers had stored 
the temple, had been melted down to supply the needs of his 
mercenaries. Philomelus was killed in a skirmish in 354 B.c.; his 
successor Onomarchus continued the spoliation of the temple with still 
greater energy. Heand his successors gave the most precious relics, 
as the necklaces of Helen and of Harmonia, to their wives or 
mistresses to wear. This state of things caused a scandal throughout 
Greece, which made it easy and attractive for an unscrupulous out- 
sider like Philip to intervene on the side of piety, and thus to pose as 
the champion of the God of Delphi. This Philip did at the earliest 
opportunity. 

5. He had already interfered in’ Thessaly by aiding the Aleuadae 
of Larissa against Lycophron, despot of Pherae. In 353—352 B.c. 
he attacked Lycophron with such vigour that the despot invoked the 
aid of Onomarchus. The Phocians had now become so powerful that 
they had marched forth from Delphi and were practically masters of 
Boeotia and of the whole region south of Thermopylae. A force 
of Phocians under Phayllus, the brother and afterwards the successor 
of Onomarchus, which marched to the aid of Lycophron, was defeated 
by Philip, and compelled to retreat beyond Thermopylae. Onomarchus 
then entered Thessaly with his whole army, and defeated Philip in two 
battles. But Philip soon returned with a new army, and defeated the 
Phocians completely. Onomarchus, it was said, was slain in the 
retreat by some of his own men. Lycophron abandoned Pherae, 
which was taken by Philip, who also captured the seaport of Pagasae, 
which gave him control of the Pagasaean Gulf. The Phocian army 
was annihilated ; but Phayllus took his brother’s command, and easily 
raised another mercenary force by offering double pay, which the sacred 
treasures still provided !. 

6. While this new force was collecting, the road through Ther- 
mopylae lay open to Philip. Since his defeat of the Phocians he was 
hailed as a protector by their enemies; and he was already recognized 
as the avenger of Apollo, who was to restore the holy temple to its 
rightful lord; and it was confidently expected that he would pass 
Thermopylae with his army and become a power in central Greece. 
But at this momentous crisis Athens became fully alive to the danger 


1 Grote x1. 408—418. 
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which threatened Greece and especially herself. With an energy 
which was unusual at this period and recalled the most glorious of her 
older days, she sent a force by sea to Thermopylae, which prevented 
Philip from even attempting to force the pass, and which (strange to 
say) arrived in time. Demosthenes often alludes with pride to this 
exploit of Athens}, which took place shortly before midsummer, 352 B.c. 
Though Philip received this temporary check, he was now recognized 
as a power to be reckoned with in the settlement of the Sacred 
War; and he used this position with great skill, until six years later 
he was enabled to end the war on his own terms, to humiliate Athens, 
and by a single blow to make himself a recognized partner in Greek 
affairs. 


II, Earry Lire or DEMOSTHENES.—EVENTS FROM 352 TO 
348 B.C. 


7. In 354 B.C., two years before Philip was repulsed at Ther- 
mopylae by Athens, a statesman appeared in the Athenian Assembly 
who was to be his most able and persistent opponent, and to whom 
it was chiefly due that his plans for the subjugation of Greece were 
delayed more than fifteen years. Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, 
was born at Athens, according to the date now generally accepted, 
in 384—383 B.C., the year in which probably Aristotle was born at 
Stageiros?. The father of Demosthenes died in 376—375, leaving his 
son in his eighth year and a daughter in her fifth. He left an estate 
of about fifteen talents (£3000 or $15000)8, to be managed during the 
son’s minority by three guardians. These mismanaged the property 
ten years in the most dishonest manner, so that the estate had nearly 
vanished when their ward attained his majority in 366 at the age of 


1 Dem. Cor. 32, Iv. 17, 35, XIX. 84. 

2 The lives of Demosthenes and Aristotle coincide almost exactly, as 
Aristotle died at Chalcis in the autumn of 322 B.c,, a few weeks before the 
death of Demosthenes at Calauria. 

81 give the modern value of the weight of silver in the Solonic talent 
(57% lbs. avoir.) at £200 or $1000, this being the average value for many years 
before the recent decline in silver (see Liddell and Scott under rdAavrov), In 
1903 this weight of silver has sometimes been worth less than £100. 
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eighteen. Demosthenes immediately began legal proceedings against 
his chief guardian Aphobus. During two years he attempted to bring 
his guardians to terms by private negotiations; but all this time he 
was preparing for the great contest. He secured the services of 
Isaeus, a jurist of great experience in the courts, who was deeply 
learned in the Attic law relating to inheritance and the management 
of estates. 

8. In 364 B.c. his suit came to trial, and he was awarded his full 
damages, ten talents. Inthis suit he delivered his two orations against 
Aphobus (xxvii. and xxvil.). But he found it impossible to obtain 
either his estate or his damages from his wily opponent. The training 
in law and rhetoric which Demosthenes gained in preparing for this 
early contest, and his experience in the courts, were by no means lost. 
He found himself, at the age of twenty-three, mainly dependent on 
himself for support ; and he adopted the profession of Aoyoypados or 
legal adviser, the duties of which included writing speeches for clients 
to deliver in court. But he soon aimed at something much higher 
than writing speeches and giving advice in private lawsuits. Before 
he was thirty years old he had distinguished himself as an advocate 
in cases of important public interest, in which the constitutionality of 
laws or decrees was judicially tested. His arguments in such cases 
(355—351 B.C.) are those against Androtion (xxil.), Leptines (xx.), 
Timocrates (xxiv.), and Aristocrates (xxilI.). He had already twice 
appeared as a speaker in the Athenian Assembly, once in 354—353, 
when he delivered his speech on the Symmories (XIV.), proposing a 
reform in the system of assessing taxes and equipping the navy, and 
once again in 353—352, when he defended the rights of Megalopolis 
(XVI.) against Spartan aggression. In neither of these public speeches 
is there anything which shows that the orator was seriously anxious 
about the dangers which already threatened Athens from the north; 
but he probably thought that the moment for open and energetic 
speech and action on his part against Philip had not yet come. 

g. Probably the sudden panic in 352, which roused Athens to 
her energetic movement to Thermopylae (§ 6), gave the question of 
checking Philip a more serious importance. A few months later 
(Nov. 352) the alarming news came that Philip was besieging Heraion 
Teichos, a fortified post near the Thracian Chersonese. Again Athens 
acted with energy, and voted to equip forty triremes and to levy a tax 
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of sixty talents. But a report that Philip was ill, followed by another 
that he was dead, stopped these preparations, and nothing was done?. 
Philip’s cruisers committed some daring aggressions on the coasts 
of Euboea and even of Attica. In the spring of 351 the Athenian 
Assembly met to consider his hostile behaviour, which was now a 
familiar subject. Demosthenes was the first to speak, and he spoke 
with no uncertain sound. This earliest of his speeches against Philip, 
the First Philippic, is an earnest and solemn appeal to the people to 
take decisive steps against an enemy who is every day becoming more 
dangerous. Demosthenes is now thoroughly aroused, and henceforth 
_the single object of his political life is to excite the Athenians to 
effective action against Philip. He now proposes a new plan for a 
permanent military and naval force, to supersede the spasmodic efforts 
of the past. In this speech he established his claim to statesmanship, 
on the ground of “seeing things in their beginning and proclaiming 
them to others”; and in his final review of his political life twenty- 
one years later he appeals to this with honest pride®. So far as we 
know, this great speech produced no effect. 

A few months after the First Philippic, probably in the autumn of 
351, Demosthenes made his speech in the Assembly for the Freedom 
of the Rhodians (xv.). 

10. Philip’s intrigues in Euboea soon made new troubles. Since 
the victorious expedition in 357 (§ 2) Euboea had been nominally in 
friendship with Athens. But after Philip gained control of southern 
Thessaly (§ 5), he constantly used his influence to alienate the island 
from Athens. In the First Philippic letters were read from Philip to 
Euboeans, showing hostility to Athens; and we hear of his cruisers 
off Geraestus*. Early in 350 the Athenians were asked to help 
Plutarchus, a sort of despot in Eretria, who was hard pressed by his 
enemies and professed to be a friend of Athens. Against the strong 
opposition of Demosthenes, it was voted to send an army to help 
him, under the command of Phocion. This expedition had various 
fortunes in a few weeks. Plutarchus proved treacherous, and the 
Athenians were for a time in great danger; but Phocian gained a 


1 Dem. Ill. 4, IV. II. 
2 Cor. § 246: ldetv ra wpdypuara dpxdueva K.7.d. 


3 IV. 34, 37. 
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decisive victory at Tamynae, and soon returned to Athens with most 
of his army. Affairs remained in this position two years, until a peace 
was made in 348, in which the independence of Euboea was recognized. 
Athens and Euboea remained unfriendly, until the intrigues of Philip 
in 343—342 again brought them into amicable relations}. 

11. The Great Dionysiac festival of 350 was important for the 
fortunes of Demosthenes. His tribe, the Pandionis, chose no choregus 
for this year, and he volunteered to take the duties and bear the 
expense of the xopyyia. While he was sitting in the orchestra of the 
theatre at the festival, amid all the pomp and state of the ceremony, 
being a sacred as well as a public official, wearing his crown of office, 
his old enemy, the wealthy Midias, came forward and struck him ‘in 
the face with his clenched fist?. This was not merely a personal 
outrage, but an insult to the state and to a great religious festival; and 
it could be dealt with only by the most public legal process. This was 
the «fBody, in which the case first came before the Assembly for its 
preliminary judgment, and afterward, if the decision was adverse to 
the accused, could be tried before an ordinary popular court. The 
Assembly, at a special meeting in the Dionysiac Theatre, unanimously 
condemned Midias. After this decisive victory it is not surprising 
that the young orator yielded to the advice of judicious friends and 
avoided a further contest with a powerful man, who could always give 
him trouble in his public career. He compromised the case, and 
received a sum of money as damages. The existing oration against 
Midias (xxI!.), which appears to have been composed for delivery in 
court about a year after the assault, was never spoken. 

12. A year later (in 349) Philip took a most important step in his 
grand plan by attacking the Olynthiac confederacy of thirty-two free 
Greek towns in the Chalcidic peninsula. In less than a year he had 
captured and destroyed all these, and sold the inhabitants into slavery. 
Olynthus, the head of this confederacy, had long been an important 
and flourishing city, generally hostile to Athens, and before 352 
friendly to Philip. He encouraged her in her enmity to Athens by 


1 See § 46 (below). 

2 For the affair of Midias and its consequences, see Dem. XXI., against 
Midias; Grote x1. 478, 479; Schaefer, Dem. 11. 94—101. The date is much 
disputed: see large edition, p. 240. 
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giving her Potidaea, which he took from Athens in 356 (§ 3). But 
the rapid advance of Philip’s power in 353—352 alarmed the enter- 
prising city, and in the autumn of 352 she was in friendship, if not 
in alliance, with Athens!. In the autumn of 349 an embassy from 
Olynthus came to Athens, asking help against an attack from Philip, 
and proposing a formal alliance”. Athens accepted the alliance; but 
nothing was done with sufficient energy to save Olynthus or any of her 
confederate towns. Three embassies came from Olynthus to Athens, 
and three fleets were sent by Athens to Olynthus; the last fleet was 
still at sea when Olynthus fell. The city was captured, after a brave 
defence, by the help of traitors within the walls, probably in the early 
autumn of 348%. Many Athenian citizens were captured with the city. 
With Olynthus fell the other Chalcidic towns, and the destruction was 
complete and terrible. Seldom had anything shocked the feelings of 
the Grecian world like this. Travellers in Peloponnesus (Aeschines 
among others) saw on the roads troops of Olynthian captives driven 
off to slavery‘. 

During the Olynthian war Demosthenes delivered his three 
Olynthiacs, masterpieces of eloquence, full of earnest appeals to the 
patriotism and public spirit of the Athenians and to their sense of duty 
and honour. The wise prediction of the First Philippic, “if we do not 
now fight Philip there (in the north), we shall perhaps be compelled 
to fight him here®,” is now repeated in fresh words and with redoubled 
force. No more powerful arguments were ever.addressed to any people; 
and yet the quieting influence of Eubulus and his party prevented all 
efficient and timely action. At the end of the Olynthian War (348) 
Demosthenes was probably in his thirty-sixth year. All the public 
speeches made by him before the events of 347—346 B.c. have already 
been mentioned. 


1 Dem. xxIU. 109, ef7’ "OAdvOc04 wav trace Td éANOV Wpoopay, K.T.X. 

21, 2, 7. | 

8 Diod. XVI. 53, POelpas xphuact...EvOuKpdrny Te kal Aacbévny, x.7.d. See 
Dem. VIII. 40, IX. 56, 66, XIX. 265, and Grote XI. 454 ff. 

4 Dem. XIX. 305, 306, and Grote XI. 505, 510. § Iv. 50. 
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III. THe PEAcE or PHILOCRATES. 
347—346 B.C. 


13. When Philip had destroyed Olynthus and the thirty-two Greek 
towns of Chalcidice, he naturally turned his eyes to the land of his 
hopes beyond Thermopylae. He now saw that at least a temporary 
peace with Athens was absolutely necessary. Even before the capture 
of Olynthus envoys from Euboea had brought to Athens a pleasant 
message from Philip that he wished for peace. Soon after this Phrynon 
of Rhamnus was captured by one of Philip’s cruisers. He was released 
on payment of a ransom, and he persuaded the Athenians to send a 
‘public envoy with him to ask Philip to restore his ransom money. 
Ctesiphon (not the defendant in the suit on the Crown) was sent with 
him on this mission. Philip received them with great kindness and 
granted their request. Ctesiphon reported that Philip wished to make 
peace as soon as possible}. The Athenians were delighted; and it 
was unanimously voted, on the motion of Philocrates, that Philip might 
send a herald and envoys to Athens to treat for peace. 

At about this time Olynthus was captured (§ 12). The consternation 
caused by this event did much to excite the almost universal desire for 
peace at Athens. The relatives of two Athenians captured at Olynthus 
appeared in the Assembly with suppliant olive-branches and besought 
the people to rescue their kinsmen. The people were deeply moved, 
and voted to send the actor Aristodemus, who was professionally 
intimate at the Macedonian court, to intercede with Philip for the 
prisoners. This mission also was perfectly successful. Aristodemus 
reported that Philip was full of kindness and wished both peace and 
alliance with Athens. Aristodemus was complimented by a crown, on 
the motion of Demosthenes. His return to Athens took place after 
the beginning of 347—346, the archonship of Themistocles, in which 
Demosthenes was for the second time a senator, the year of the peace 
of Philocrates. 

14. In the previous year, after the fall of Olynthus, a significant 
movement against Philip was made by Eubulus, with the active aid of 
Aeschines. Eubulus was the conservative statesman of the day, uni- 


1 For this and the following events of § 13, see Aesch. 11. 12—I9. 
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versally respected, incorruptibly honest, but a strong advocate of peace 
at any price’. Of Aeschines we then hear for the first time in political 
life. The famous rival of Demosthenes was the son of respectable 
parents, who had been reduced to poverty in the Peloponnesian War. 
We cannot accept as historical either of the two accounts of his parent- 
age and his youth which are given by Demosthenes*. Neither orator 
is authority for the life or personal character of the other. Like 
Demosthenes, he was left to his own resources to earn his living; but he 
was less favoured by genius and by fortune than his rival. As a young 
man he was a play-actor and took many important parts, as that of 
Creon in the Antigone and that of Oenomaus in the tragedy of 
Sophocles of that name®. He also did service as a clerk, publicly 
in the Senate and Assembly, and privately in the employ of Aristophon 
and Eubulus. His friendly relations with Eubulus were often of great 
service to him in his public life. He was strong and vigorous, had a 
powerful voice, and was a ready speaker‘. In all these respects Nature 
had given him a great advantage over Demosthenes; but he lacked the 
steady rhetorical training by which his rival, even as a young man, made 
himself an accomplished orator. Though he was about six years older 
than Demosthenes, he appeared in public life much later. 

15. On the occasion referred to (§ 14), probably in the winter or 
spring of 348—347, Eubulus addressed the Assembly, calling Philip 
the common enemy of the Greeks and swearing by his children that 
he wished that Philip were dead. He proposed a decree for sending 
embassies to the Peloponnesus and all other parts of Greece— 
Demosthenes says, “all but to the Red Sea”—to summon an Hellenic 
synod at Athens and inaugurate a general Greek war against Philip®. 
This measure was eloquently supported by Aeschines and was adopted 
with enthusiasm. Demosthenes says that Aeschines then professed 
to be the first Athenian who had discovered that Philip was plotting 
against the Greeks. Aeschines was one of the envoys sent out; and 
on his return he repeated the fine speeches which he had made in 


1 For Eubulus see Grote x1. 387, 388. 

2 Cf. Dem. XIX. 249, 250; Cor. 129, 130. 8 xIx. 246, 247; Cor. 180. 

4 See Cic. de Orat. 111. 28: suavitatem Isocrates, subtilitatem Lysias, 
acumen Hyperides, sonitum Aeschines, vim Demosthenes habuit. 

§ Dem. XIX. 292, 304. ; 
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behalf of Athens against Philip at Megalopolis'. Demosthenes appears 
to have taken no interest in these embassies, of which he speaks in a 
disparaging tone. He probably distrusted any movement in which 
men like Eubulus were leaders, and experience had shown him that 
their grand plan of uniting all Greece in a war against Philip would 
end in failure and give Philip fresh encouragement for conquest. The 
event proved Demosthenes right. No Hellenic synod met in Athens, 
and within a year Eubulus and Aeschines were both playing into 
Philip’s hands. It must be remembered that the “still absent envoys,” 
who play so important a part in the story of the peace (as told by 
Aeschines in 330 B.Cc.), for whose return Demosthenes is said to have 
refused to delay the negotiations for peace, are these very messengers 
of war?. 

16. A year later it is certain that the prospect of an honourable 
peace with Philip was extremely welcome to all sober-minded men at 
Athens. Her recent losses and disasters secured a favourable hearing 
for the friendly messages from Pella. There can be no doubt that 
Demosthenes then felt strongly inclined to peace, as a matter of policy ; 
and it is hardly possible that he had yet begun to suspect the crafty 
scheme by which peace with Philip would be turned to the disgrace 
of Athens and the triumph of her bitterest foes. And yet it seems 
hardly possible that the terrible spectre of the Sacred War, just beyond 
their borders, should not have filled all sober Athenians with alarm, 
especially when they remembered Philip’s march to Thermopylae five 
years before (§ 6). Philip himself, we may be sure, never lost sight of 
the prize which had once seemed within his grasp. “es 

17. Since Philip’s repulse from Thermopylae in 352, the Sacred 
War had been waged with increasing bitterness, but with no prospect 
of a conclusion. In 351 the death of Phayllus left the leadership to 
Phalaecus, son of Onomarchus (§ 5), a mere boy. The Thebans were 
now the chief opponents of the Phocians, and Boeotia became the chief 
seat of war. Neither side gained any decisive advantage, and the 
resources of both parties were now exhausted. The Phocians had 
come to the end of the Delphic treasures, after robbing the temple of 
gold and silver of the value of about 10,000 talents. They received 
help from various Greek states, including 1000 men from Sparta and 


1 Dem. XIX. II. 2 See § 24 (below). 
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2000 from Achaia. It is probable that their army never fell below 
10,0001. (See § 36.) 

18. The Phocians were now anxious lest a new invasion from 
Thessaly with help from Philip might suddenly end their power. Their 
army was mutinous from lack of pay, and the authority over it was - 
divided. Envoys were sent to Athens asking help, and offering the 
Athenians the towns commanding the pass of Thermopylae. This 
offer pleased the Athenians greatly; and they ordered Proxenus to 
take possession of the three towns, and voted to call out the citizen 
soldiers up to the age of thirty and to man fifty triremes. But 
Proxenus now found men in authority at Thermopylae who repudiated 
the message sent to Athens; he was dismissed with insult, and the 
fleet and army were never sent. Still Athens felt that the fate of 
Greece depended on having Thermopylae held secure against any 
invasion from the North. Notwithstanding the sacrilegious plunder- 
ing of Delphi, which no one ventured to approve openly, Athens had 
the strongest political reasons, which were easily reinforced by moral 
motives, for protecting the Phocians at Thermopylae, especially against 
Philip?. There was a formal alliance between Athens and Phocis, 
and it was naturally assumed at Athens (except by Philip's friends) 
that peace with Philip would protect the Phocians against all danger 
from him. It was probably in this spirit that Athens received the 
friendly propositions which Aristodemus brought from Philip. Soon 
after the cordial reception of Aristodemus (§ 13), Philocrates proposed 
a decree for sending ten ambassadors to Philip, to discuss terms of 
peace-and to ask him to send ambassadors to Athens with full powers 
to Nhegotiate®. The following were sent: Philocrates (the mover), 
Demosthenes, Aeschines, Ctesiphon (the former envoy to Philip), 
Phrynon, I[atrocles, Aristodemus, Nausicles, Cimon, Dercylus. To 
these Aglaocreon of Tenedos was afterwards added by the Assembly 
as a representative of the allies. The embassy was appointed and 
sent in February, 346 B.c. 

19. We depend chiefly on Aeschines for the account of the first 
embassy*. The envoys went by land to Oreus, in the north of Euboea, 
and thence by sea to Halus, on the south side of the Gulf of Pagasae, 


1 Dem. XIX. 230. 2 Dem. Cor. 18 2-4, 
8 Aesch. 11. 18, III. 63. 4 See Aesch. II. 20—43, 
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a town claimed by Athens as an ally. Parmenio, Philip’s general, 
was then besieging Halus, which Philip wanted to give to his friends 
the Pharsalians. The embassy passed through the Macedonian camp 
to Pagasae, Larissa, and Pella. On arriving at Pella the envoys 
were courteously received by Philip at a formal interview, in which 
they addressed the king in the order of their ages, Demosthenes 
speaking last, directly after Aeschines. Aeschines devotes the greater 
part of his story to his own eloquent argument, in which (as he says) 
he made a powerful appeal to Philip in defence of the right of Athens 
to Amphipolis. He spoke of the appointment of Iphicrates as the 
Athenian commander there, and reminded Philip of the occasion when 
his mother, Eurydice, placed him with his brother Perdiccas (both 
children) on the knees of Iphicrates, and begged the general to treat 
her two boys with brotherly affection, as their father Amyntas had 
adopted him as a son. 

20. Aeschines then describes the appearance of Demosthenes 
before Philip. He was (we are told) so embarrassed that he could 
hardly utter a word; and after a few vain attempts to speak he 
became silent. Philip encouraged’ him and tried to relieve his 
embarrassment, but all in vain. He remained speechless, and the 
herald conducted the embassy from the royal presence. This account 
is probably much exaggerated; but it is hardly possible that the 
whole story is an invention. Grote is probably right in thinking that 
Demosthenes was taken with a kind of “stage fright” when he 
suddenly found himself formally addressing the king whom he had so 
often denounced, and when he was probably insulted by the officers 
of Philip who were in attendance, so that he may well have been 
physically unable to speak!. Philip soon recalled the embassy, and 
replied to their arguments, ending his address with the usual assurances 
of friendship. Most of the envoys were struck by the dignity, wit, and 
gracious manners of Philip, and by his skill in replying to what had 
just been said to him. 

21. The returning envoys arrived in Athens about the first of 
Elaphebolion (March 28) 346 B.c. They made their regular reports 
to the Senate and the Assembly; and they received the regular 
complimentary votes and the invitation to dinner in the Prytaneum. 


1 Grote XI. 530. 2 Aesch. Il. 41—43: cf. 51, 52. 
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They brought home a letter from Philip, expressing great friendship 
and his hope of both peace and alliance. There can be no doubt 
that Demosthenes returned fully persuaded that some peace should 
be made as soon as possible, to settle the important questions which 
the war kept open. Down to this time—in fact, until the nineteenth 
cf Elaphebolion—he had no suspicion of the loyalty and _ political 
honesty of Aeschines!. There can be little doubt that Philocrates 
was already secured for Philip’s interest; and it was not long before 
Aeschines (perhaps honestly at first) was acting with him to gain 
Philip’s ends. 

22. Immediately after the return of the embassy Demosthenes 
proposed two decrees in the Senate to secure peace at the earliest 
‘moment. The Great Dionysiac festival was approaching, during 
which all public business would be suspended. These decrees 
enacted that safe-conduct. should be granted to Philip’s envoys and 
herald, who were now on their way to Athens, and that the Prytanes 
should call a special meeting of the Assembly, to be held on the 
eighth of Elaphebolion (April 5) if Philip’s embassy should then have 
arrived, to discuss terms of peace. The envoys came too late for this 
day; but after their arrival Demosthenes proposed another decree 
appointing the eighteenth and nineteenth of Elaphebolion (April 15 
and 16), after the Dionysia, for two meetings, in which both peace 
and alliance with Philip should be considered. The two meetings 
were held on the appointed days, and the Macedonian envoys, 
Antipater, Parmenio, and probably Eurylochus, were present during 
a part of the sessions. Demosthenes, as senator, showed the dis- 
tinguished envoys ail proper courtesies, and proposed decrees to 
admit them to the Assembly and to make them guests of honour at 
the Dionysia. He personally escorted them to the theatre, where 
curtains had been provided to shield them from the early morning 
air and cushions to cover the stone seats. -And when they departed 
for home he hired three yoke of mules for them and escorted them 
to Thebes. 

23. One of the strangest charges made by Aeschines against 


1 Dem, XIX. 13: xal wéxpe Tol Seip éwaveNOetv awd rijs rpwrns mpecBelas 
éued...duepOapuévos xal wemrpaxws éavrdv édAdvOavey, The remainder of XIX. 
12—16 shows his opinion after his eyes were opened. 
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Demosthenes is that of corrupt collusion with Philocrates in making 
the peace. Philocrates went into exile as a convicted criminal early 
in 343 B.C., fleeing from Athens to escape the sentence of death which 
was soon passed upon him for treachery and bribery in making the 
peace which is a reproach to his name. Aeschines can henceforth 
think of no graver charge than this, with which he introduces his 
accusation of Demosthenes with regard to the peace: “ Now I return 
to the peace which you and Philocrates proposed.” Can it be 
believed that this is the same Aeschines who fifteen years before 
had described this same peace as “the peace made by me and 
Philocrates” !1 His chief argument for the collusion is that Demos- 
thenes caused the peace to be made in such unseemly haste that the 
Greek states which had been invited by Athens to an Hellenic council 
for mutual defence could not be represented in the negotiations. He 
constantly alludes to “the still absent embassies, which you sent to 
the Greeks.” 

24. These are the “roving envoys,” which had been sent out on 
the motion of Eubulus, more than a year before, to unite the Greeks 
in a common cause against Philip. . (See § 15.) Aeschines himself 
says that, when Philip’s envoys came to Athens, the Athenian envoys 
were still absent, “summoning the Greeks against Philip?.”. On what 
possible ground now could Aeschines, who was one of the embassy 
which invited Philip’s envoys to Athens to negotiate a peace, demand 
after their arrival that all negotiations should be suspended until the 
return of envoys who had been absent more than a year stirring up 
hostility against Philip, and had shown no signs of returning or 
reporting? These “absent envoys” were pure inventions. Aeschines 
declares positively that not one of them had returned when the peace 
was made, and Demosthenes that there was no embassy then out. 
This contradiction can be reconciled only by the explanation given by 
Demosthenes, that all the Greeks had long ago been tried and found 
wanting—in fact, that Athens could find no states ready to join 
her in resisting Philip. Aeschines expressed the same opinion in 


1 Compare Aesch. III. §7 with 1.174. See the reply in Dem. Cor. 21. 

2 Aesch. 111. 65, 68. 

8 Aesch. 11. 58, 59; Dem. Cor. 23%7. See note on the last passage, and 
the whole of Cor. 20 and 24. 
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343 B.c.! It is most probable that no reports had been made simply 
because there were no favourable responses to report, and that no 
delay of the peace would have changed the result. 

25. We have the most contradictory accounts from the two 
orators of the proceedings in the two meetings of the Assembly.’ In © 
the first, on the eighteenth of Elaphebolion, the Macedonian envoys 
appeared and stated plainly and firmly the terms on which Philip 
would make peace. These were, in general, éxarépous & €xovow exe, 
utt possidetis; that is, no questions were to be raised as to Philip’s 
right to any of the places which he had taken from Athens and still 
held, of course including Amphipolis. It was also stated that Philip 
would not recognize as allies of Athens either the Halians or the 
Phocians. In conformity with these announcements, Philocrates pro- 
posed a formal decree, establishing peace and alliance between Philip 
and his allies and Athens and her allies, excepting the Halians and 
Phocians?. It is evident that the last clause was heard by most 
of the Athenians with surprise and alarm. It signified plainly that 
Philip would do, in spite of the peace, the very thing which it was 
supposed the peace would prevent, that is, pass Thermopylae and 
overwhelm the Phocians with the help of the Thebans, while Athens 
would have her hands tied by the peace. Demosthenes now had his 
eyes thoroughly opened. Though he had favoured and even urged 
peace, as preferable to disastrous war, he was no advocate of “peace 
at any price,” and he now saw that the price was to be too high’. He 
strongly opposed the motion of Philocrates, and. advocated “the 
resolution of the allies,” which was, according to Aeschines, favoured 
by himself and all the other speakers in the first Assembly‘. From 
Aeschines, who appears to be not yet in the complete confidence of 
Philocrates and the Macedonian envoys, we have a final burst of 
exalted patriotism. As Demosthenes reports him, he declared that, 
though he thought a peace should be made, he would never advise 
Athens to make the peace proposed by Philocrates so long as a single 
Athenian was left alive’. Finally, on the motion of Demosthenes, the 


1 Aesch, II. 79. 

2 Dem. XIX. 159 and 321 (quoted § 27, note 1), with 278, 
8 Ibid. 96. # Aesch. III. 71. 

5 Dem, XIX. 13—16. 
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Assembly rejected the proposition of Philocrates and adopted what 
was Called the resolution of the allies, whose regular synod (avvédptov) 
was then in session at Athens. The Macedonian envoys were then 
recalled and informed of this action}. 

26. It is somewhat uncertain what is here meant by “the resolu- 
tion of the allies” (76 Trav cuppaywv Soyua). We have two accounts 
of this from Aeschines*. In one he mentions only a clause recom- 
mending a postponement of the discussion about peace until the 
return of the “absent envoys”; but the fact that the discussion was 
going on by general consent makes it impossible that this clause was 
advocated by “all the speakers in the former Assembly.” In the 
other he mentions a recommendation that only peace, and not 
alliance, should be discussed; but this he deduces from the entire 
omission of the word “alliance” in the resolution, and it is obvious 
that neither Demosthenes nor all the other speakers could have 
opposed alliance*. He there mentions also the proposed provision 
that three months should be allowed after the making of the peace, 
in which any Greek state might claim its advantages and be recorded 
on the same column with Athens and her allies*. This is the only 
part of the resolution which had any significance whatever on that 
day; and it must be this, and this alone, which was adopted by the 
Assembly. This provision, if it were granted by Philip, would ensure 
the safety of the Phocians; for they could then have claimed the 
protection of the peace as Greeks, without being recognized by Philip 
as allies of Athens. This important provision, supported, as it 
appears, by the authority of the synod of allies, was advocated by 
Demosthenes, as the only substitute for the fatal proposition of 
Philocrates which was at all likely to be accepted by the Assembly. 
Aeschines says that the general opinion, when the first Assembly 
adjourned, was that there would be peace, but that alliance would 
be made (if at all) later, in conjunction with all the Greeks. 

27. The following night brought about a great and sudden change 
in the whole situation. Philocrates had been too bold in pressing on- 


! Dem. XIX. 144. 

2 Aesch. 11. 60 and III. 69, 70, 71. 8 Aesch. III. 68, 71. 
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the Assembly the plan of the Macedonian envoys. The sudden 
disclosure of Philip’s designs against the Phocians had caused so 
great excitement and opposition, that it was hopeless to attempt to 
pass the original excluding clause. At the same time it was seen 
to be fatal to all Philip’s plans to allow the proposition of the allies to 
be finally adopted. Philocrates therefore amended his decree during 
the night, probably in consultation with Antipater and Parmenio. 
He brought it before the Assembly the next day without the excluding 
clause, reading simply “the Athenians and their allies.” This change, 
which after the statements of the previous day meant nothing, appears 
to have allayed the excitement in great measure, and the decree in 
this form was finally passed without much opposition. This could not 
have been effected until the public apprehensions about the Phocians 
had been quieted by diplomatic promises, like those which were so 
effectual after the return of the second embassy a few months later}. 
Antipater and Parmenio simply maintained their ground, that Philip 
could not admit the Phocians as parties to the peace; but their friends 
in the Assembly (Philocrates and perhaps Aeschines) assured the 
people “on authority” that, though Philip then could not offend the 
Thebans and Thessalians by publicly recognizing the Phocians, he 
would still, when the peace gave him greater freedom of action, do all 
that Athens could ask of him!. 

28. It is impossible to determine precisely what was said or 
done by Aeschines and Demosthenes in the second meeting of the 
Assembly, in which the peace was actually voted. Nowhere are our 
two witnesses more hopelessly at odds. Demosthenes says that 
Aeschines, after his eloquent speech the day before, protesting 


1 Dem. XIX. 159: Thy re yap elphyny obyt duvnPévrwy ws érexelpnoay 
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vehemently against the motion of Philocrates, now told the people 
not to remember their ancestors nor to listen to stories of ancient 
sea-fights and trophies, but to enact that they would not help any who 
had not previously helped Athens (meaning the Phocians)!. Instead 
of simply denying that he had made such a speech and proving his 
denial by witnesses, Aeschines undertakes to show that he could not 
have spoken at all on the second day because by the decree of 
Demosthenes no speeches were to be made on that day?. But this 
argument (in 343 B.C.) is answered by his own account thirteen years 
later of a speech made by Demosthenes in that very meeting. He 
quotes what he calls a “disagreeable metaphor” then used by 
Demosthenes, that we must not wrench off (aroppygéat) alliance from 
peace 8, 

Though Aeschines denies so stoutly that no one could have spoken 
in the second meeting, he further recounts a speech of his own, which 
must have been the one to which Demosthenes alludes, in which he 
says he advised the people to remember the glorious deeds of their 
ancestors, but to forget their mistakes, like the Sicilian expedition 
and the delay in ending the Peloponnesian war*. But he maintains 
that this speech was made in the first meeting. When we consider 
that our testimony comes from the two opposing orators at the trial of 
Aeschines, and make all possible allowance for exaggeration and 
misrepresentation, we must admit that Aeschines reports his speech 
more fairly than Demosthenes, but we must decide that it was 
delivered on the second day, as Demosthenes declares. Eubulus 
finally told the people plainly that they must either accept the terms 
proposed by Philocrates, or man their fleet and levy a war tax§. 
We have the statement of Demosthenes that at the second meeting 
he opposed Philocrates (whom the people at first refused to hear) and 
tried to amend his proposition for the peace, still advocating the 
resolution of the allies®. He was probably made more hopeful by the 


‘1 Dem. x1x. 16. 2 Aesch. 11. 63—66. 

8 Aesch. III. 71, 72. 
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5 Dem. XIX. 291. 
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refusal of the people to exclude the Phocians by name, which left 
Athens free to act; and he perhaps trusted in the power of Athens 
to stop Philip again at Thermopylae if he should attempt to force the 
pass after the ratification of the peace}. There is no reason to doubt 
that he did his best, fighting almost single-handed in a desperate 
strait. 

The Peace of Philocrates, thus voted by the Athenian Assembly 
on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion (April 16), 346 B.c., ended the 
Amphipolitan War, which was begun in 357. A few weeks later, 
the aged Isocrates sent to Philip his address called ®iAurzos, in which 
he expressed his joy at the peace and his hope of much good to result 
from Philip’s leadership. 

29. A few days after the peace was voted, the same ambassadors 
were appointed to return to Macedonia and receive the oaths of Philip 
and his allies to the peace and alliance. As Aeschines gives us our 
chief account of the first embassy, so Demosthenes tells the story of 
the second”. Demosthenes urged his colleagues to set out with all 
speed to administer the oaths to Philip, knowing well that every day 
might be of the greatest importance to Athens. Philip was all this 
time vigorously pressing his conquests in Thrace, after Athens had 
tied her hands by making the peace. As entreaties availed nothing, 
Demosthenes procured (3rd of Munychion, April 29) a decree of the 
Senate (which the people had empowered to act until the next 
Assembly), directing the embassy to depart at once, and ordering 
Proxenus, who still kept his fleet north of Euboea, to convey them to 
Philip, wherever he might be. In defiance of this vote, the embassy 
first waited a long time at Oreus; and then, instead of sailing with 
Proxenus, travelled by a circuitous land route to Pella, where they 
arrived twenty-three days after leaving Athens. There they waited 


1 The mixed feelings of Demosthenes appear in XIX. 150: puéxpe TovTOU ye 
ovdev dvixerroy hy ray wempayudvwr, GAN aloxpa per 7 elphyn xal dvatla ris 
worews, dvri 5é rovrwy 6) Ta Oavydowa ayaba huty Eueddev EverOar. 

2 We have in Dem. xIx. a clear and full account of the second embassy 
and its results, generally in the following order: 150—173, 17—66; and in 
Cor, 25—27, 30—36, a brief but graphic résumé of the same events, somewhat 
modified by the lapse of thirteen years. Though Aeschines denies some of the 
details, he says nothing which breaks the force of the clear and straightforwar« 
statements of Demosthenes, 
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twenty-seven days for Philip’s return from his conquests in Thrace}!. 
In the time thus gained he had captured several Thracian towns. 

30. The Athenians found at Pella envoys from Thebes, Thessaly, 
Sparta, and other Greek states, awaiting Philip’s return. There were 
also envoys from Phocis, anxiously waiting to learn their fate. Philip 
received the Athenians in the presence of the other envoys, and 
surrounded by his army, which was ready for his march to 
Thermopylae. While the envoys were at Pella, Philip sent them 
large presents of gold, of which Demosthenes refused to accept his 
share?. He devoted much of his time to procuring the release of the 
Athenian captives who were still in Philip’s hands. He lent several 
of these the money needed for their ransom, which he later refused 
to receive back when Philip released the other prisoners without 
ransom ®, 

31. When Philip took his oath to the peace, the majority of the 
embassy allowed him formally to exclude the Phocians, the Halians, 
and Cersobleptes from the recognized allies of Athens‘. Demosthenes 
was generally outvoted in the deliberations of the embassy. They 
refused by vote to send to Athens a letter written by him, and 
sent one of their own with a different account of their doings®. 
Demosthenes hired a vessel to take him home alone; but Philip 
forbade him to depart®. In this state of things we can easily believe 
what Aeschines says, that no one would willingly mess with De- 
mosthenes or lodge at the same inn with him’. 

32. After Philip had sworn to the peace, the embassy had no 
further pretext for wasting time at Pella. Then followed a most 
disgraceful and humiliating spectacle. Philip marched forth from his 
capital with his army for the invasion of Greece, the result of which— 
whether he favoured the Thebans or the Phocians—must be the 
humiliation of a proud people; and in his train followed meekly (with 
one exception) an Athenian embassy which had basely betrayed the 
interests of Athens. There followed also a band of Phocian suppliants, 
who must now have known that their race was doomed. When they 


1 Dem. XIX. 154, 155: see note on Cor. § 304. 

2 Dem. XIx. 166—168. 8 Ibid. 169, 170. 
* Ibid. 44, 174, 278. 6 Ibid. 174. 

6 Ibid. 51, 323. 7 Aesch. II. 97. 
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arrived at Pherae, the long-neglected duty of administering the oath 
to Philip’s allies—or rather to those whom Philip saw fit to summon 
as their representatives—was performed in a tavern, “in a manner 
which was disgraceful and unworthy of Athens,” as Demosthenes 
adds}. 

33. The embassy now returned to Athens without more delay, 
arriving on the thirteenth of Scirophorion (July 7), after an absence 
of about ten weeks. When they arrived, Philip was already at 
Thermopylae, negotiating with the Phocians for a peaceable surrender 
of the pass?. This was just what Philip had planned. The Athenians 
had now little time to consider whether they should send a fleet to 
defend Thermopylae, and he trusted to the quieting reports of his 
friends on the embassy to prevent any hostile action. The scheme 
worked perfectly. A temporary obstruction was caused by the report 
of Demosthenes to the Senate. There he told the plain truth, that 
Philip was at the gates of Hellas, ready to attack the Phocians; and 
he urged that an expedition should even then be sent to Thermopylae 
with the fifty triremes which were kept ready for such an emergency. 
The Senate believed Demosthenes, and passed a vote expressing 
their approval of his conduct. They insulted the embassy in an 
unprecedented manner, by omitting the customary vote of thanks 
and the invitation to dine in the Prytaneum®. 

34. But Philocrates and Aeschines had planned their scheme too 
artfully to be thus thwarted; and in the Assembly of the sixteenth of 
Scirophorion, probably held the day after the meeting of the Senate, 
all was changed. Here Demosthenes found a body of his enemies, . 
who would not permit him to be heard or the vote of the Senate to be 
read‘. Aeschines at once took the platform, and easily carried the 
meeting with him by disclosing the private information about Philip’s 
real plans which (he said) Philip had confided to him at Pella. He 
assured the people that, if they would stay at home quietly two or 
three days, they would hear that Philip was besieging Thebes, and 
compelling the Thebans (not the Phocians) to pay for the treasure 


1 Dem. xix. 158. 2 Ibid. 58. 

8 Ibid. 18, 31, 32; and 322, ry 52 Bofdecav 5a. kwrdoas rhy els ras IIdNas, 
ep Av al revryxovra rpifpes Suws epdpyovv. See Cor. 327-% 

# XIX. 23, 35. 
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stolen from Delphi. He repeated the advice to this effect which (he 
said) he had given to Philip, for which a price had been set on his 
head at Thebes. He also implied that Euboea was to be given to 
Athens as a recompense for Amphipolis, and hinted obscurely at a 
restitution of Oropus to Athens}. Then Philip’s letter was read, full 
of general friendliness, but containing absolutely nothing about the 
Phocians and no promises of any kind. 

35. In this temper the Assembly was ready to vote almost any- 
thing which would make it easy for Philip to carry out his beneficent 
plan. A decree was passed, on the motion of Philocrates, publicly 
thanking Philip for his friendly promises, extending. the peace and 
alliance to posterity, and enacting that, if the Phocians still refused to 
surrender the temple “to the Amphictyons,” the Athenians would 
compel them to do so by force?. They then appointed ten ambassa- 
dors, chiefly members of the previous embassies, to report these pro- 
ceedings to Philip at Thermopylae. Demosthenes at once refused to 
go on this embassy. Aeschines made no objection at the time; but 
afterwards, when it was thought that his presence in Athens would be 
important at the coming crisis, he excused himself on the ground of 
illness, and his brother went in his place’. 

Soon afterwards came two letters from Philip, inviting the Athe- 
nians to send a force to join him at Thermopylae*. As Demosthenes 
shows, these were really sent to prevent them from marching out, as 
Philip thought this cordial invitation would quiet their alarm, and 
so be the surest means of keeping them at home. We hear of no 
appeals from Aeschines or his friends urging the acceptance of the 
invitation. Indeed, public opinion at Athens was changing, so that 
perhaps there was danger of the invitation being accepted in a 
different spirit. 


1 Dem. XIX. 19—22, 35, 74, 220, 324—327; Cor. 35; VI. 30; cf. Aesch. 
II, 136. 

2 Dem. x1x. 48—50: here it is said of the so-called Amphictyons, wolois ; 
od yap Foav abré& wry OnBaitor cal Gerrandol. 

8 Ibid. 12I—124. 

4 Ibid. 51,52: ériorodds Sv0 kadovoas buds, obx tv eEéAOorre. See Aesch. 
II. 137: Uutv 5é od« Eweupev eriorodyy 6 Piturmos ekcévar wdoy Ty Suvdwer 
BonOhoovras rots dixalos; to help the cause of justice! 
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36. There were Phocian envoys at Athens on the return of the 
embassy, and they remained until after the meeting of the Assembly. 
The action then taken showed them that they had nothing to hope 
from Athens, and they returned home with this unwelcome news. 
With the help of Athens by land and sea, Phalaecus and his army of 
10,000 infantry and-1000 cavalry might still have held Thermopylae 
against Philip. But without help this was impossible!. The Lacedae- 
monians had already deserted them, and now nothing was left but to 
surrender on the best terms which could be made. Demosthenes 
declares that the action of the Assembly on the 16th was the direct 
cause of the surrender of the Phocians on the 23rd 2. 

37. The third Athenian embassy set out for Thermopylae about | 
the 21st of Scirophorion (July 15). When they came to Chalcis, they 
heard that the Phocians had surrendered, while Philip had openly 
declared himself for the Thebans, and all the hopes of Athens were at 
anend. As the envoys had no instructions to meet this emergency, 
they returned to Athens at once. One of them, Dercylus, came 
directly into a meeting of the Assembly in the Piraeus (on the 27th) 
and reported his alarming news from Thermopylae*. The people 
were struck with panic at the tidings, and voted, on the motion of 
Callisthenes, to remove the women and children into protected places, 
to put the Piraeus and the forts in a state of defence, and to hold the 
coming Heraclea, usually held in the country, within the city walls‘. 
Such a panic had not been known in Athens since the last days of the 
Peloponnesian War. They also voted to send to Philip the same 
embassy which had returned from Chalcis, with instructions to watch 
the proceedings of the Amphictyonic Council, which Philip was 
expected to summon at once®. The Athenians were not only in great 
alarm, but in absolute uncertainty about Philip’s next step. He might 
even join the Thebans in a march upon Athens; and the road was 


1 Dem. xIXx. 58, 123. 

2 See the calculation in Dem. x1x. 58, 59. Allowing four days for the 
news of the 16th to reach the Phocians and three days more for making terms, 
he puts the surrender on the 23rd (July 17). Four days later the news came 
to the Assembly in the Piraeus. | 

3 Dem. XIX. 60, 125, * Ibid. 86, Cor. 36; Aesch. 111. 80. 

5 Aesch. II. 94, 95. 
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open. Even Aeschines admits the bitter disappointment at Athens 
and the bitter feeling against the ambassadors. . 

Soon after the surrender of the Phocians, Philip addressed a 
diplomatic letter to the Athenians, deprecating their indignation at 
his unexpected course, and trying to conciliate them by assurances of 
his continued friendship. 

38. The embassy soon departed on its new mission by way of 
Thebes. Aeschines had now no fear of the Thebans or of the price 
they had set upon his head. They arrived at Philip's camp just in 
time for the festivities with which he and the Thebans were cele- 
brating their triumph over the sacrilegious Phocians; and they appear 
to have had no scruples against joining in the celebration!. Philip 
had entered Phocis as the champion of Apollo, whose violated temple 
he was to restore to the Amphictyonic Council. He therefore lost no 
time in calling a meeting of this venerable body, or rather what he 
chose to call by this distinguished name?. The Council voted to expel 
the Phocians, and to give their two votes to Philip? The Phocian 
towns, except Abae with its ancient temple of Apollo, twenty in 
number, were to be destroyed, and the people to be divided into 
villages of not more than fifty houses; their horses were to be sold 
for the benefit of the temple, and their arms thrown down precipices ; 
and they were to pay sixty talents yearly to the temple until the stolen 
treasure should be made good*. We have records of large payments 
made by the Phocians on this account from 344 to 337 B.c.® Any 


1 Dem. XIx. 128, 130, Cor. 287. See the lame defence of Aeschines, 
Il. 162, 163. 

2 Demosthenes (v. 14) calls this assembly rods cuvedhnduObras rovrous Kal 
pdoxovras 'Audixriovas viv elvar. See XIX. 50: obdevds 5’ Addov wapdvros 
Tov ’Audixrudyvwrv trv Oerrarwv kal OnBalwv. Cf. XIX. 327. 

‘8 A newly found inscription at Delphi records a meeting of the board of 
vaorotol, Temple-builders, in 346—345, érel ad elpjva éyévero, at which 
Thessalians, Thebans, Athenians, Spartans, and a Delphian were present, but 
no Phocians. In their place stands the ominous entry, S{\urwos Maxedwy, 
Tipvavopldas Maxedwy. 

* Diod. xvI. 60; Paus. x. 3, 3; Dem. xrx. 81, 141, Cor. 36, 42, IX. 19, 26. 
Cf. Aesch. 11. 9, 111. 80. 

5 The French have found an interesting inscription at Delphi recording 
several of these payments made by the Phocians, published by Bourguet in 
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Phocian who was personally guilty of plundering the temple was de- 
clared accursed and outlawed. This terrible sentence was executed 
with more than strict exactness, with the Thebans for executioners. 
When Demosthenes went to Delphi more than two years later, he 
witnessed the pitiable condition of Phocis and its wretched people, 
with walls and houses destroyed, and nobody to be seen except old 
women and little children and miserable old men?. A harder fate still 
befell Orchomenus and Coronea for their adherence to the Phocians. 
Their walls were razed and the inhabitants sold into slavery. Boeotia, 
with a substantial piece of Phocis?, was then brought under the domin- 
ion of Thebes. Sparta, for assisting the Phocians, was excluded from 
the Delphic temple. The mpopavreia, precedence in consulting the 
oracle, which the Phocians had granted to Athens in the time of Peri- 
cles for her help in the short Sacred War of 448 B.c., was taken from 
her and given to Philip’. Still, it was the decided policy of Philip to 
have no open breach with Athens at this time. 

39. The Pythian games were celebrated by Philip at Delphi at 
their regular time, in September 346 B.c., with unusual splendour‘: 
No delegates were present from either Athens or Sparta. For 240 
years Athens had sent her deputation to these games with great pomp 
and ceremony over the Sacred Way, which Apollo had once trodden 
on his progress from Delos to Delphi; and her absence now was an 
historic event. Thus was Philip formally installed in his long-coveted 
position as 4 power in Greece. 

So ended the disastrous Sacred War, after a duration of more than 
ten years, with the exaltation of Philip and the humiliation of Athens, © 
though neither was a party to the war or was even interested in it when 
it began. . 

40. Philip now determined to secure from Athens a formal recog- 
nition of his new position as an Amphictyonic power. He therefore 
sent thither a deputation to ask for a confirmation of his election to 
the Council®. The conspicuous absence of Athens from both Council 


the Bull. de. Corresp. Hellén. (Athens), 1897, pp. 321—344. (See American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1899, p. 306.) 

1 Dem. xix. 64, 66, 325. 2 Ibid. 112, 127. 

8 Plut. Per. 21; Dem. 1x. 32. 

* Diod. xvi. 60. § Dem. XIX. ILI—113. 
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and games embarrassed and annoyed Philip greatly. Athens was in 
a delicate position. It would have been simple madness, in her isola- 
tion and humiliation, to defy him by a downright refusal. But the 
people were in no mood to assent to what they deemed a disgrace to 
Greece and an insult to themselves. When Aeschines came forward 
alone to urge compliance, he was hooted and could get no hearing. 
Demosthenes was perhaps the only man in Athens who could persuade 
the Assembly to take the humiliating course which prudence now 
made necessary. This he did in his speech On the Peace (v.), in 
_which, while he makes no attempt to conceal the false position in 
which Athens had ignorantly allowed herself to be placed, he yet 
advises her not court further calamity by a vain resistance to an 
accomplished fact!. 


IV. Srx YEARS OF NOMINAL PEACE. 
346—340 B.C. 


41. The peace of Philocrates lasted, at least in name, until the 
formal renewal of the war with Philip in 340 B.c. But all this time 
Philip was busy in extending his power, especially to the detriment of 
Athens. He interfered in the disputes of Sparta with Argos, Messene, 
and Megalopolis, sending help to the latter. Athens, on the motion 
of Demosthenes, voted to send envoys to Peloponnesus to counteract 
this dangerous influence, and of these Demosthenes was chief. In the 
_Second Philippic he repeats parts of his speech to the Messenians, in 
which he warned them of the fate of Olynthus and exhorted them to 
repel Philip’s friendly advances?. But Philip's promises were more 
powerful than the eloquence of Demosthenes, and we soon find Argos 
and Messene (instigated by Philip) sending envoys to Athens, com- 
plaining that she supported Sparta in preventing them from gaining 
their freedom. With these came envoys from Philip, complaining that 
Athens had charged their master with breaking his promises. 

42. In the Assembly which discussed the reply to be given to these 
embassies (late in 344 B.C.), Demosthenes delivered his Second Phi- 
lippic. This gives a statesmanlike review of Philip’s conduct towards 
Athens since the peace, showing that he had been constantly aggressive 


1 See the speech On the Peace. 2 VI. 9, 13, 15, 20—25. 
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and deceitful, while Athens had been kept quiet by his partisans, who 
assured her of his friendly intentions. He proposed a definite answer 
to the embassies, of which we can judge only by the firm character 
of the speech itself. We hear of no positive results of this mission, 
but we hear no more of the disputes in Peloponnesus which caused it. 
Still, Philip continued to acquire influence there, and the governments 
leaned on him for support and became more and more subservient to 
his wishes. 

43. In the same year there occurred the summary arrest and 
condemnation of Antiphon, a disfranchised citizen, who offered his 
services to Philip to burn the dockyards at the Piraeus. He was 
arrested by the authority of Demosthenes, and brought before the 
Assembly ; but was released on the protest of Aeschines. He was 
again arrested by the intervention of the Areopagus, brought to trial 
and condemned to the rack and to death!. 

Not much later occurred an important trial before the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, in which the ancient right of Athens to control the 
temple of Delos was contested by the Delians. The Athenians chose 
Aeschines as their counsel in this case; but the Areopagus, to which 
the people had by special vote given the right to revise the election, 
rejected him and chose Hyperides in his place. The election was 
made in the most formal and solemn manner, each senator taking 
his ballot from the altar?. At the trial Hyperides delivered his famous 
Delian oration, in which he defended the cause of Athens so eloquently 
that her rights in the Delian temple remained undisturbed. 

44. A little later (probably before midsummer in 343 B.c.), Philip 
sent Python of Byzantium to Athens, to tell the old story of his un- 
alterable friendship and of his grief on hearing the calumnies which his 
enemies reported in the Assembly and the Athenians believed. He 
assured the people that he was ready to revise the peace if there was 
anything amiss in it, and begged them not to believe the orators who 
misrepresented him and his intentions. Python was an eloquent orator, 
a pupil of Isocrates, and his statement of Philip’s grievances moved 
the Assembly greatly. He was accompanied by envoys from all Philip's 
allies, and he was supported by Aeschines. But his “tide of eloquence” 
was stemmed by Demosthenes, who replied to Philip’s complaints so 


1 Cor. 132, 133, with notes. 2 Ibid. 134, 135. 
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effectively that the feeling of the Assembly was soon turned against 
Python!. He was followed by Hegesippus, another patriotic Athenian, 
who made two propositions for revising the peace. He proposed 
(1) that the clause which provided that each should keep what they had, 
éxatépous exe & éxovow, uti possidetis, should be changed to each 
should have their own (éxatépovs éxew 1a éavro@y); (2) that the 
freedom of all Greek states not included in the treaty should be recog- 
nized by both parties to the peace, who should agree to defend them 
if they were attacked. A decree was passed with these two provisions ; 
and Hegesippus was sent with other envoys to Philip to ask his ap- 
proval of these terms, and further to ask for the return to Athens of 
the island Halonnesus, which Philip then held, and for the surrender 
of the towns in Thrace (Serrhium, Doriscus, etc.) which he had taken 
after the peace was made. This embassy was rudely received by 
Philip, who ignored all his promises about a revision of the peace, and 
it returned to Athens with nothing accomplished. 

45. Eight or nine months later (early in 342 B.c.) Philip sent a 
letter to the Athenians, in which he once more deplored the mis- 
representations of hostile orators and replied to some of the demands 
of Athens. We have the speech of Hegesippus in the Assembly, in 
which Philip’s letter is discussed?. Philip (1) offered to géve Halon- 
nesus to Athens if she would accept it as a gift from him. He (2) pro- 
posed a treaty (ovpBoAa) with Athens to provide for the trial of 
lawsuits between Macedonians and Athenians, reserving to himself 
the final ratification of the treaty. He (3) agreed to recognize and 
defend the freedom of Greeks who were not parties to the peace. He 
(4) offered to submit to arbitration all questions about the captured 
towns, with that about Halonnesus. He further denied that he had 
broken any promises. _ 

Hegesippus in reply objects to receiving Halonnesus as a gift, while 
the right of Athens to the island is denied. He treats the proposed 
ovpBora as a mere trick of Philip, and spurns his offer of arbitration. 


1 Aesch. 11. 125; Dem. Cor. 136. 

2 This (vil. in editions of Demosthenes) is now universally recognized as 
a speech of Hegesippus. It professes to be made by the mover of the two 
proposals sent to Philip, who was also one of the embassy. This speech is 
the authority for many of the details of §§ 44 and 45. 
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Demosthenes also discussed Philip's letter in the same spirit!. So far 
as we know, no result followed these negotiations. 

In the late summer or autumn of 343 B.c. Aeschines was brought 
to trial on the charge of zrapampeo Beta for his misconduct on the second 
embassy to Philip in 346. The speech of Demosthenes as accuser 
(x1x.) and that of Aeschines as defendant (11.) were delivered at the 
trial; and Aeschines, who was defended by Eubulus, was acquitted by 
a small vote. (See large edition, Essay IV.) 

46. At about this time Philip renewed his intrigues in Euboea. 
The formal peace which Athens had made with the towns of Euboea 
in 348 B.C. recognized the independence of the island?. Philip saw 
more and more plainly the importance of Euboea as a basis of opera- 
tions against Athens, and he never lost an opportunity of establishing 
his influence there. In 343—342 he supported Clitarchus, who had 
made himself tyrant of Eretria, and he sent troops to expel the popular 
party. An embassy sent by Athens on the motion of Demosthenes to 
counteract the intrigues of Philip was refused a hearing at Eretria, 
and the town fell into Philip’s power. The banished democracy took 
possession of Porthmus, a harbour of Eretria, and Philip sent against 
them rooo soldiers and destroyed the walls of Porthmus. He also 
sent troops to Oreus, to establish there the tyrant Philistides; and 
under the Macedonian influence the popular leader, Euphraeus, was 
sent to prison, where he slew himself to escape the vengeance of his 
enemies*, Athens, by the help of Demosthenes, was more fortunate 
in establishing her influence at Chalcis, where two brothers, Callias 
and Taurosthenes, who had once acted in Philip’s interest, were now 
firm friends of the Athenians. Callias sent an embassy to Athens, and 
a treaty for mutual defence was made‘. Aeschines violently attacks 
Callias as a friend of Demosthenes and an enemy of Athens. “ 

47. .In the winter of 343—342 Philip marched into Epirus, and 
placed Alexander, brother of his queen Olympias, on the throne®. 


1 The speech of Demosthenes is lost; but Aeschines probably alludes to it 
when he ridicules Demosthenes for “ quarrelling about syllables.” See Aesch. 
Ill, 83: ‘Adévynooy eSl5ou" x.7.). 

2 See § 10 (above). 

3 Dem. IX. 57—62, 66: Cor. 71, 79, 81. 

4 Aesch. III. 91—93. 

5 See Paus. 1, 115-5; Just. vir. 6, Viti. 6, 1. 
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He also threatened to attack Leucadia and Ambracia (colonies of 
Corinth) and to cross into Peloponnesus. He made a treaty with the 
Aetolians, in which he agreed to restore to them Naupactus, which 
the Achaeans then held. He was foiled by Athens, which sent 
Demosthenes and other envoys to urge Corinth and Achaea to defend 
their rights'. 

48. On his return from Epirus, Philip entered Thessaly, where he 
appointed tetrarchs, one for each of the original districts of Thessaly, 
— Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, Hestiaeotis?. This completed 
the subjugation of Thessaly, which had been one of his main objects 
since his attack on the despots of Pherae in 353—352%. At about 
this time (342) Philip sent for Aristotle and made him the tutor of his 
son Alexander, who was now fourteen years old. In this year he gave 
great offence to Greece by sending a deputy to hold the Pythian games 
in his name‘. 

49. Early in 342 B.c. Philip undertook to complete his conquest 
of Thrace, and especially to wrest the Thracian Chersonese from 
Athens. This ancient possession of Athens was equally important 
to her as a protection to her trade with the Euxine, and to Philip as a 
point of departure for invading Asia. Soon after the peace of 346, 
Athens had sent settlers to the Chersonese under Diopithes 5, an able 
and enterprising general, who was determined to defend the rights of 
Athens to the last extremity and to brook no interference from Philip. 
The Cardians, who had been admitted to the peace in 346 as Philip's 
allies, annoyed the Athenian settlers in every way. Philip sent troops 
to aid the Cardians, and Diopithes raised an army in Thrace to attack 
them, with which he invaded Philip’s territory beyond Cardia. Against 
this Philip protested vehemently in a letter to the Athenians, and a 
meeting of the Assembly was held to consider the question. In this 
Demosthenes delivered his eloquent oration on the Affairs of the 
Chersonese. He admits that the action of Diopithes has not been 
precisely peaceful, but maintains that Philip has broken all the terms 
of the peace and that Athens is really at war with him by his own act. 


1 Dem. IX. 27, 34, 72. See § 65 (below). 

2 Dem. IX. 26. 8 See § 5 (above). 
4 See Dem. IX. 32, rods Soddous dywroderhoovras méuret. 
5 Dem. VIII. 6, 1X. 15. 
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He stoutly objects to making any concessions to Philip at this crisis, 
and above all he protests against recalling Diopithes or passing any 
vote which might discredit him or his conduct in Thrace!. 

50. Soon after this speech, before midsummer 341, Demosthenes 
delivered his Third Philippic. This powerful argument deals with the 
whole history of Philip’s aggressions since the peace was made. He 
declares that Athens has been actually at war with Philip for a long 
time, indeed ever since the destruction of the Phocians”. He earnestly 
beseeches the people to recognize this fact and to prepare for active 
warfare. He justifies the recent proceedings of Athens in the Cher- 
sonese only as measures of defensive war, to which Philip's offensive 
acts have driven her. It would be madness, he urges, for the Athenians 
to allow Philip to wage war on them and not to defend themselves by 
arms. 

The whole tone of the Third Philippic and the speech on the 
Chersonese shows that Demosthenes had no longer the least expecta- 
tion of maintaining even a nominal peace; while the increasing 
boldness of Philip’s aggressions shows that he merely aimed at 
securing all possible advantages before the inevitable declaration of war. 

51. We have only meagre and scattered accounts of the events of 
the year 341—340, before the outbreak of the war. One important 
result of the powerful arguments of Demosthenes was that Athens 
now universally recognized his leadership and gave him almost 
complete control of her foreign affairs. For this department, from 
this time until the battle of Chaeronea, he declares himself responsible 
in the fullest sense®. One of his wisest strokes of policy was his 
forestalling of Philip’s designs on Byzantium by his embassy thither, 
probably in the summer of 341. He thus secured for Athens the 
friendship and alliance of Byzantium, the control of the Hellespont, 


1 For a full discussion of these important events, which led directly to the 
renewal of the war with Philip, see the two orations of Demosthenes On the 
Chersonese (VIII.) and the Third Philippic (1x.). See Grote x1. 623—625. 

2 Dem. IX.19: dd fs hudpas dveTrNe buxdas, dwd Tabrys Eywy avrdv wodepety 
dpliouat. See also IX. 9, 15—18, and many similar passages in this speech. 

3 Cor. 59, 88, 218, 298 (ueylorwv...mpoords): cf. Cor. 320. Aeschines 
(111. 130) alludes to Demosthenes before the battle of Chaeronea as éumiu- 
wrdevos THs Sedopévns UP budy alr@ etovelas, 
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and the protection of her trade with the Euxine. Athens and 
Byzantium had had so many grounds of enmity, especially since 
the Social War, that it now required no ordinary diplomatic skill to 
bring them into friendship. Later in 341—340 an embassy was sent 
to the King of Persia, perhaps on the suggestion of Demosthenes, 
asking for help against Philip; but the King sent back a very insulting 
letter, refusing his assistance. 

Even more important were the embassies to Peloponnesus which 
were undertaken by Demosthenes with Callias of Chalcis. These 
resulted in the formation of a powerful league against Philip, which, 
according to Aeschines, proposed to raise 100 talents, and to equip 
100 ships of war, 10,000 foot soldiers, and 1000 horsemen, besides 
2000 militia from Peloponnesus and 2000 from Acarnania. The 
leadership of the league was given to Athens, and a formal meeting 
of the allies at Athens was appointed, which probably was never held ?. 
But the proposed forces appear to have been actually raised, as 
Demosthenes gives the number of the allies in the field as 15,000 
mercenaries and 2000 cavalry, besides the militia® 

52. These vigorous preparations, which preceded the open out- 
break of the war, amply justify the boasts of Demosthenes about the 
allies and the revenues’ which were raised for Athens by his influence‘. 
One of the most important results of the close union between Demos- 
thenes and Callias was the formal alliance of Athens and the cities of 
Euboea, which grew out of the treaty made two years before’. This 
alliance was closely connected with the expulsion of Philip’s tyrants 
at Oreus and Eretria. In the summer of 341, on the motion of 
Demosthenes, an expedition was sent, which freed Oreus from the 
tyrant Philistides, who was put to death®. Several months later a 
more decisive expedition was sent under Phocion, on the motion of 


1 Aeschines (111. 238) probably refers to the King’s reply: éyw Upiv xpvolov 
od dwow’ un pe alretre’ ob yap A\jnpeoOe. 

2 Aesch., III. 94—98. 

8 Cor. 237, where he includes the later Theban allies. The “ApiOpds 
BonPe@v (Cor. 305) probably contained all the forces raised directly or 
indirectly by Demosthenes. See Cor, 301, 302. 

4 Cor. 234—237. 5 See § 46 (above). 

6 Cor. 798, Thy éx ‘Opedy ZEodov: cf. 87. 
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Demosthenes, which liberated Eretria from the tyrant Clitarchus, who 
was put to death!. This completed the liberation of Euboea from 
Philip’s influence, aad made the island a firm friend of Athens. The 
Athenians expressed their gratitude to Demosthenes for these success- 
ful labours by the gift of a crown of gold, which was conferred in the 
theatre, at the Great Dionysia of 340, in the very terms which were 
subsequently used by Ctesiphon in his own decree 2. 

53- The dispute between Athens and Philip about Halonnesus in 
343—342 left the island in Philip’s hands, as Athens refused to take it 
as a gift from him, while he refused to “restore” it. At last, probably 
in 341—340, the people of Peparethus seized Halonnesus and made 
the Macedonian garrison prisoners. Philip soon avenged this act by 
sending a fleet to ravage Peparethus® Athens then directed her 
commanders to make reprisals upon Philip. This shortly preceded 
-the outbreak of the war. 

Before midsummer 340 it was generally recognized throughout 
Greece that war was inevitable. Philip was then engaged in the | 
conquest of Thrace, and had come to the point where the possession 
of Byzantium was indispensable to him. It was also of the utmost 
importance for him to become master of the grain traffic of the 
Euxine. He now called on the Byzantines, as his friends and former 
allies, to promise him their aid in his pending war with Athens. But 
here his way was blocked by the alliance already made by Demos- 
thenes with Byzantium, and she refused to join him‘. Upon this he 
resolved to secure her by force; and he began by attacking the 
neighbouring tity of Perinthus. To this end he sent his fleet through 
the Hellespont, and he guarded it against attack during its passage by 
marching an army through the Chersonese to keep the Athenians 
well employed on shore 5. 

54. Perinthus was attacked vigorously (probably late in the 
summer of 340) by land and by sea, but it was also vigorously 
defended. Though Philip brought to the siege an army of 30,000 


1 Diod. xvi. 74: Pwxlwy peév xareroddéunoe se ie rov "Eperplas 
Trupavvoy kafecrapévoy rd Pidlamov. 

2 See Cor. 832-4, with note. See large edition, p. 280, note 3. 

8 Cor. 701. 4 See § 51 (above); Cor. 87. 

§ Cor. 139 5 (see note). 
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men, besides his large fleet, and employed the most improved engines 
of war and towers two hundred feet high, the defenders were finally 
successful. They were constantly aided by their neighbours of 
Byzantium, and at last by a force sent by the King of Persia; though 
no help came from Athens or any other Greek city. Philip at length 
decided to abandon the siege; but he still hoped to surprise 
Byzantium, which was his real object, by a sudden attack. The 
better and larger part of the Byzantine army was at Perinthus. He 
therefore left about half his army at Perinthus, under his best 
commander, to make a show of continuing the siege, while he 
hastened with the rest to Byzantium and besieged it with all his skill. 
The Byzantines were at first greatly alarmed; but timely help came 
to them from a powerful friend. Athens was now openly at war with 
Philip, and her naval power soon came to the help of her new ally. 
A fleet under Chares, which was previously cruising in the northern 
Aegean, was sent to Byzantium, and was followed by another under 
Phocion, which was more powerful and more efficient. Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes also sent their help. Byzantium was rescued, and Philip 
wisely abandoned this second siege. By some skilful device his fleet 
eluded the Athenian ships in the Bosporus and escaped into the 
Aegean. : 

55- In the late summer or early autumn of 340, probably afte 
the siege of Perinthus was begun, Philip sent to the Athenians a long 
letter, full of complaints of their aggressions and justifications of his 
own!. To this communication, which ended in a declaration of war, 
Athens replied only by her own declaration of war and a vote to 
remove the column on which the treaty of 346 B.c. was inscribed. 
The special occasion alleged by Demosthenes for the declaration of 
war was the capture of some Athenian merchant ships by Philip's 
cruisers in the Hellespont?; but war had been an avowed fact on both 
sides many weeks before it was declared. 

When the Byzantine war was ended by the help of Athens and the 
wise counsels of Demosthenes, the gratitude of Perinthus, Byzantium, 


1 A document purporting to be this letter appears as no. XII. in the editions 
of Demosthenes. This is accepted as genuine, at least in substance, by Grote, 
Weil, and Blass. The document in Cor. 77, 78 is spurious. 

2 Cor. 73. 
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and the towns in the Chersonese was expressed to Athens as their 
deliverer by votes of thanks and crowns}. 

56. We have very scanty accounts of Philip’s movements from 
this time (probably early in 339 B.c.) until we find him the next 
summer fighting with the Scythians and the Triballi. An un- 
important quarrel with Ateas, a Scythian king, gave him a ground 
for invading his dominions; and the aged king himself was defeated 
on the Danube and killed. Philip carried off as booty 20,000 boys 
and women, much cattle, and 20,000 breeding mares. On his return 
from Scythia, he passed through the country of the Triballi, with 
whom he had previously been in conflict?, These warlike mountaineers 
attacked him furiously; and in the battle he was severely wounded, 
his horse was killed under him, and he was thought to be dead. In 
the panic which followed, the Triballi took possession of the Scythian 
booty. Thus again humiliated, Philip returned to Macedonia’. 

About the time of the renewal of war with Philip, Demosthenes 
proposed and carried his important trierarchic reform, by which the 
navy of Athens was put on a new footing and many old abuses were 
corrected. It was under this new system of trierarchy that all the 
fleets were fitted out during the war, and its success in removing 
grievances is described by Demosthenes with glowing pride and 
satisfaction ¢. 


V. THe War wiTH PHILIP, FROM 340 B.C. TO THE BATTLE 
OF CHAERONEA IN 338 B.C. 


57. When Philip returned from Scythia in the summer of 339 B.C., 
he found that his war with Athens had been waged on both sides 
during his absence without decisive results. Though the Athenians 
had generally been defeated by land, yet the Macedonians felt 


1 Cor. 89—93. 2 Cor. 44! with note. 

8 See Justin 1x. 2,and Lucian, Macrob. 11. Aeschines alludes briefly to 
the Scythian expedition, when he says of Philip in the summer of 339, ovx 
éridnuodvros év Maxedovla Bidlawov, ANN obd év ry ‘EAAGSt wapdvros, GAN ev 
TKUOas ovrw waxpay dwévros. At the time of the regular meeting of the 
Amphictyonic Council (Aug. or Sept.), he had already returned, and he was. 
then made general of the Amphictyons (Cor. 152; cf. Aesch, III, 129). : 

4 Cor, 102—108: see note on 1034, a3 - ; 
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severely their naval weakness, by which they suffered a constant 
blockade of their coast without being able to retaliate by sea!. It 
was obviously impossible for Philip to invade Attica by land without 
the codperation of both Thessaly and Thebes, and his relations with 
them did not warrant even a proposal to this end. Thessaly had been 
alienated by the abolition of her free governments; and Thebes, 
though she had gained the lion’s share of the spoils at the end of the 
Sacred War, was deeply offended by the loss of Nicaea in the pass of 
Thermopylae, which Philip had given to Thessaly, and of her own- 
colony Echinus,ewhich Philip had taken for himself%. Without the 
consent of Thessaly he could not command the pass of Thermopylae ; 
and without Thebes he could not use the fertile plain of Boeotia for 
military operations. Some undertaking which would unite the two in 
a common interest with himself seemed indispensable®. Such was 
Philip’s perplexity when he found himself again at war with Athens 
after six years of nominal peace. When he departed for Scythia this 
problem was still unsolved, though possibly he may already have 
confided to Aeschines directly or indirectly some practical hints for 
its solution. However this may have been, it so happened that before 
Philip’s return Aeschines had suddenly stirred up an Amphictyonic 
war, which delivered him from all his difficulties and opened the way 
for himself and his army into the very heart of Greece*. He had 
passed Thermopylae in triumph in 346 as the champion of the God of 
Delphi; he was now to enter Greece a second time clothed with the 
same sacred authority, to aid the Amphictyonic Council in punishing 
new offenders who were openly defying their commands. 

58. We are here reduced to the alternative of believing either 
that Aeschines deliberately devised this Amphictyonic war to give 
Philip a free passage into Greece (or at least took advantage of a 
slight incident at Delphi to excite a general conflict), or else that he 
ignorantly and recklessly roused a war which could have no other end 
than bringing Philip into Greece at the head of an army. The latter 
alternative attributes to Aeschines a reckless ignorance of Greek 
politics with which we have no right to charge him. We are almost 
wholly dependent on his own graphic narrative for the facts as to the 


1 Car. 145, 146. 2 Dem. IX. 34 (with Schol.); Aesch. II. 140. 
--/'}€or, 147. 4 Cor. 149. 
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origin of this baneful war, and he must be condemned, if at all, on his 
own testimony!. And this evidence, in my opinion, strongly confirms 
the view of Demosthenes, that Philip saw that his appointment as 
commander in an Amphictyonic war was the surest way in which he 
could march an army into Greece without the opposition of Thessaly 
or Thebes; that such a war would be. useless to him if it were stirred 
up by any of his own delegates or friends ; and that he must employ an 
Athenian to devise a scheme which should secure this end without excit- 
ing suspicion in the Amphictyonic Council. At all events, Aeschines 
was ready at Delphi to do him this very service. 

59. In the archonship of Theophrastus (340-339), the Athenian 
delegation to the spring meeting of the Amphictyonic Council 
consisted of Diognetus, the Hieromnemon of the year, and three 
Pylagori, Midias, the old enemy of Demosthenes, Thrasycles, and 
Aeschines*. These four were present at the meeting in Delphi, when 
Diognetus and Midias were attacked by fever and Aeschines suddenly 
found himself in a position of great importance. The Athenian 
delegates had been privately informed that the Locrians of Amphissa 
intended to propose a vote in the Council to fine Athens fifty talents 
because she had re-gilded and affixed to the newly-built temple of 
Delphi’ some shields, probably relics.of the battle of Plataea, and had 
renewed the old inscription, “A@yvato. dro Mydwy xat OnBaiwv, ore 


1 Aeschines tells how he stirred up the Amphictyons to war in III. 107—124; 
and he slurs over the highly important matter of the appointment of Philip 
as commander in 128, 129, without expressly mentioning the appointment. 
Demosthenes, Cor. 149—152, alludes briefly to the Amphictyonic meeting at 
Delphi, being in essential agreement with Aeschines as to the main facts, and — 
to Philip’s appointment; in 163—179 and 211—218 he gives the subsequent 
events which led to the alliance of Athens and Thebes and those which 
followed that alliance. 

2 For the constitution of the Amphictyonic Council and the distinction of 
the two classes of delegates, Hieromnemons and Pylagori, see Essay V. 

8 See Aesch. Ill. 116 87¢ xpvods dorldas dvéfeuev mpds Tov Katvdy vewy 
nply étapécacda:. This “new temple” was not the temple built by the 
Alcmaeonidae two centuries before, nor any addition to that building. The 
temple built by the Alcmaeonidae was destroyed early in the fourth century B.c. 
See Homolle, Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. for 1896, pp. 667—701. The 
disputed word égapéoacOa: probably refers to some ceremony of dedication. 
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rdvavtia Tos "EAAnotw éudxovro. This renewal of the ancient disgrace 
of Thebes in fighting on the side of the Persians at Plataea was, it 
must be confessed, neither a friendly nor a politic act; it shows the 
abiding exasperation between Thebes and Athens which followed 
the victory of Leuctra. But this was of little consequence now. 
The Hieromnemon sent for Aeschines, and asked him to attend the 
Amphictyonic meeting on that day in his place, as if he were a 
delegate with full powers, and defend Athens against the Locrian 
accusation. Aeschines was therefore present at the meeting by special 
authority. As he began to speak, apparently referring in some excite- 
ment to the threatened charge against Athens, he was rudely interrupted 
by an Amphissian, who protested against the very mention of the 
Athenians, declaring that they should be shut out of the temple as ac- 
cursed because of their alliance with the Phocians. Aeschines replied 
in great anger; and among other retorts “it occurred to him” to men- 
tion the impiety of the Amphissians in encroaching on the accursed 
plain of Cirrha, which had been solemnly devoted to everlasting 
sterility and desolation by the Amphictyonic Council about 250 
years before, on the motion of Solon}, at the end of the first Sacred 
War. . 

60. Cirrha was the ancient seaport of Delphi on the Gulf of 
Corinth, while Crissa (often confounded with it) was a town on the 
height above the river Pleistus, on the road to Delphi (near the 
modern Xpvoo)*. The broad plain of Cirrha, one of the most fertile 
in Greece, lay between the foot of Parnassus and the coast, and was 
called by both names Cirrhaean and Crissaean. In obedience to the 
Amphictyonic curse, Cirrha with its harbour was destroyed, and the 
plain had remained uncultivated until recently, when the Amphissians 
had re-established the ancient port as a convenient landing-place for 
visitors to Delphi, and levied tolls on those who used it. They had 
also cultivated a part of the accursed plain and erected buildings upon 
it. The Amphictyons seem to have quietly acquiesced in this violation 


1 Aesch. 111, 115—118. The destruction of Cirrha and the consecration of 
its plain took place in 586 B.c., at the end of the ten years’ Sacred War. 

2 The ancient walls of Crissa, enclosing a large space on the brink of the 
cliff, are still to be seen, though buried and overgrown so as often to escape 
observation. 
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of the sacred edict, doubtless seeing the advantages of the newly 
opened port to themselves, and thinking little of the almost forgotten 
curse. But they were not proof against the arts and eloquence of an 
accomplished Athenian orator, who ingeniously presented the case in 
impassioned language and with powerful appeals to the prejudices 
and the bigotry of an antiquated religious assembly, with which a 
venerable curse had greater weight than the strongest political 
motives or the abstract idea of Hellenic unity. From the hill near 
Delphi where the Amphictyonic Council sat under the open sky, there 
is a magnificent view of the sacred plain, extending to the gulf of 
Corinth. Here Aeschines stood in the excited assembly, and showed 
them the plantations and buildings of the Amphissians on the 
forbidden land; and he caused the terrific imprecations of the 
ancient curse to be repeated, which declared any man, city, or state, 
which should cultivate or occupy the plain of Cirrha, accursed of 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and Athena, and devoted to utter destruction 
with their houses and their race. He reminded them that the same 
curse was invoked on all who should permit others to violate the 
sacred edict. We cannot wonder that the whole assemblage was 
fired with fierce enthusiasm to avenge the wrongs of Apollo upon the 
sacrilegious Amphissians. When Aeschines had finished his speech, 
as he tells the court, the question of the Athenian shields was wholly 
forgotten, and the only thought was of the punishment of the Amphis- 
sians. The flame had now been kindled, which was to end in the 
conflagration that Philip was eager to see. An Amphictyonic war 
was begun, which could be ended only by the intervention of Philip 
and his army. Thebes and Thessaly could now be united in a 
common cause with Philip}. 

61. Late in the day the meeting adjourned; and a herald was 
ordered to proclaim that all Delphians, freemen and slaves, above the 
age of eighteen, and all the Amphictyonic delegates, should meet the 
next morning at daybreak with spades and picks, ready “to aid the God 
and the sacred land”; and that any state which failed to obey 
should be accursed and excluded from the temple. This Amphictyonic 
mob assembled and descended to the plain, where they burned: the 
houses and destroyed the moles which enclosed the harbour. On 


1 Aesch, II, 119—122, 
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their way back to Delphi, they were attacked by a crowd from 
Amphissa, and barely escaped with their lives: some of the Council 
were captured. The next day an Amphictyonic Assembly (éxxAnoia) 
was summoned, consisting of the delegates and all other citizens 
of Amphictyonic states who happened to be at Delphi. This body 
voted that the Hieromnemons, after consulting their respective states, 
should meet at Thermopylae at some time before the regular 
autumnal meeting of the Council, prepared to take some definite 
action concerning the Amphissians'!. When this vote was first 
reported at Athens by her delegates, the people “took the pious side ” 
(as Aeschines calls it) ; but a few days later, after a little consideration 
and when the influence of Demosthenes had prevailed, it was voted 
that the Athenian delegates “should proceed to Thermopylae and 
Delphi at the times appointed by our ancestors,” and further that no 
Athenian representatives should take any part in the irregular meet- 
ing at Thermopylae, “either in speech or in action.” This wise step 
precluded Athens in the most public manner from taking any part 
in the mad Sacred War which Aeschines had stirred up: in his own 
words, “it forbids you to remember the oaths which your ancestors 
swore, or the curse, or the oracle of the God?.” 

62. The appointed meeting was held at Thermopylae, with no 
representatives from Athens, and (what was more ominous for Philip's 
designs) with none from Thebes. It was voted to make war upon the 
Amphissians, and Cottyphus, the president of the Council, was made 
commander. The Amphissians at first yielded, and were fined and 
ordered to banish the leading rebels. But they paid no fine, and soon 
restored their exiles, and banished again “the pious” whom the 
Amphictyons had restored. The autumnal meeting of the Council 
(339 B.C.) found things in this condition; and it is hard to believe that 
the leaders in this miserable business expected any other issue. The 
Council was told plainly and with truth, that they must either raise a 
mercenary army and tax their states to pay for it, fining all who 
refused to do their part, or else make Philip the Amphictyonic general. 
It is not surprising that Philip was at once elected’. We are now 


1 This seems to be the meaning of the obscure words (Aesch. III, 124), 
Exovras Séypua(?) cad 8 re Slkas Swoovery ol "Augurcets. 

2 Aesch., II. 122—127, 

® Dem. Cor. 152: see the whole description 149—153. 
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just beyond the point at which Aeschines thought it wise to stop in 
his exciting narrative. When he told of the first expedition against 
Amphissa under the command of Cottyphus, he added that Philip was 
then “away off in Scythia,” so that of course 4e was in nobody's mind. 
After this, he couid not tell of Philip’s election a few weeks later 
without an absurd anti-climax, which would be all the more ridiculous 
when he was compelled to add that the first act of the new 
Amphictyonic general in this pious war was one of open hostility 
to Athens and Thebes. Accordingly he does not mention in this 
narrative either the appointment of Philip or the seizure of Elatea 
which immediately followed his appointment. Instead of stating 
these important facts, the direct results of his own deliberate action, 
he bursts forth with a new flood of eloquence, and dilates on the 
terrible omens and the more terrible calamities which followed the 
refusal of Athens to take the leadership in the holy war against 
Amphissa, to which she was called by the voice of Heaven; and he 
once alludes to Elatea in the vaguest manner, without hinting that its 
seizure by Philip was an event for which he was himself even in the 
slightest degree responsible!. __ 

63. Demosthenes describes the action of Aeschines in stirring up 
the new Sacred War very briefly, but very plainly, representing it 
as a deliberate plot, devised by Philip and executed by Aeschines, 
for securing Philip and his army free admission into Greece to 
attack Athens. He mentions the choice of Philip as general, and 
adds that Philip immediately collected an army and entered Greece, 
professedly bound for the plain of Cirrha; but that he suddenly 
bade the Cirrhaeans and Locrians “a long farewell,” and seized and 
fortified Elatea. This old Phocian town, which had been dismantled 
in 346 B.c., held a military position of the greatest importance for 
Philip’s plans. It stood at the outlet of one of the chief passes leading 
from Thermopylae, and it commanded the broad plain through which 
the Cephisus flows on its way to Boeotia. It was also the key to the 
rough roads leading westward to Doris and Amphissa. From this 
point Philip threatened both Athens and Thebes so directly as to 
leave no doubt of his purpose in entering Greece. He hoped that 


1 See the end of 111. 129, with its mysterious and obscure language, and 
the preceding narrative, For the tardy allusion to Elatea see 140. 
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the traditional feud between Athens and Thebes would bring Thebes 
into his alliance; but he trusted to his commanding position on the 
frontier of Boeotia to convince her that her only hope of safety lay 
in his friendship. The prospect of Boeotia being the seat of war 
was an alarming one, from which a united invasion of Attica by 
Thebes and Philip was the only sure escape!. Demosthenes states 
that the Macedonian party in both Athens and Thebes had long 
been fomenting discord between the two cities, which were now 
so estranged that Philip felt that there was no possibility of their 
uniting against him. . 

64. We are almost wholly dependent on Demosthenes for what 
we know of the skilful diplomacy by which Thebes was secured as an 
ally of Athens against Philip?» This was the crowning achievement 
of the political life of Demosthenes, and he always alludes to it with 
honest pride. We have his own graphic story of the wild excitement 
at Athens when a messenger at evening brought the news from Elatea, 
and of the solemn meeting of the people the next morning when he 
made his eloquent speech, by which he laid the foundation for a right 
understanding with Thebes and secured the appointment of a friendly 
embassy, of which he was himself the leader. He then describes 
briefly but clearly the critical negotiations with Thebes, which ended 
in a treaty of alliance. We are not informed of the details of this 
treaty; but the carping criticisms of Aeschines indicate that the liberal 
spirit towards Thebes which inspired Demosthenes in his first proposals 
was felt in all the negotiations. Aeschines gives one important item, 
designed to protect the alliance against the defection of any Boeotian 
cities to Philip. This provided that in case of any such defection 
Athens would stand by “the Boeotians at Thebes®.” Demosthenes 
brings forward a letter addressed by Philip to his former friends in 
Peloponnesus when the Thebans deserted him, in which he solicits 
their help on the ground that he is waging an Amphictyonic war in 
a holy cause*. During the campaign which followed, Demosthenes 
appears to have had equal influence at Athens and at Thebes. 
Theopompus. says that the generals at Athens and the Boetarchs at 
Thebes .were- equally obedient to his commands, and that the public 


1 Dem. Cor. 213. 2 Ibid. 169—188, 211—216, 
8 Aesch, III. 142. * Dem. Cor. 156, 158. 
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assembly of Thebes was ruled by him as absolutely as that of 
Athens}. 

65. Of the campaign itself very little is known. We hear of one 
‘winter battle” and one “battle by the river,” in which the allies were 
victorious”. These victories were celebrated by festivals and thanks- 
givings ; and they caused Philip to renew his solicitations for help in 
letters to the Peloponnesians. The alliance with Thebes was so 
popular in Athens, that Demosthenes, as its author, was publicly 
crowned at the Great Dionysia in the spring of 338% The allies 
suffered one serious defeat near Amphissa, which Philip — perhaps for 
the sake of appearances — finally attacked and destroyed‘. He also 
captured Naupactus, put to death the Achaean garrison with its com- 
mander Pausanias, and gave the town to the Aetolians, thus fulfilling 
his promise of four years before’. At some time during this campaign, 
he sent a herald with proposals of peace to Thebes and Athens, which, 
it appears, the Boeotarchs were at first inclined to entertain. Even 
at Athens a peace-party appeared, with Phocion as its advocate. 
Aeschines relates that Demosthenes was so disturbed by the peace- 
movement at Thebes, that he threatened to propose to send an 
embassy to Thebes to ask for the Athenian army a free passage 
through Boeotia to attack Philip®. We hear no more of this move- 
ment, and a visit of Demosthenes to Thebes probably brought it to a 
speedy end. 

66. Our accounts of the battle of Chaeronea are as meagre as 
those of the preceding campaign’. This decisive battle was fought on 
the seventh of Metageitnion (either August second or September first), 
338 B.c. At first the battle was rather favourable to the allies; but 
soon the superior discipline of the Macedonians prevailed, and the 


1 Theopompus, fr. 239: see Plut. Dem. 18: brnperety dé wh wdvoy rods 
orparryovs ry Anuogbéver rovobvras 7d rpoorarTéuevoy AANA Kal rods Bowrdp- 
xas, SuoixetoOar 5¢ ras éxxArAnolas dwrdoas ovdey Frrov bm’ éxelvou rére ras 
OnBalwy # ras A@nvalwy. 

2 Dem. Cor. 216, 217. 

8 Ibid. 218, 222, 223. 

* Polyaen. Iv. 2, 8; Strab. 427; Aesch. III. 147. 

5 See § 47 (above). 6 Aesch. 111. 148—151. 

7 See Diod. xvi. 86. 
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Greeks were driven back on both wings. A general flight ensued, 
after which the Greeks were scattered, so that there was no longer 
any military force between Philip's camp and Thebes or Athens. 
These cities lay at his mercy ; their armies were disbanded, and neither 
could help the other. A thousand Athenians were killed, and about 
two thousand were taken prisoners. The Boeotian loss was also great, 
and the famous Sacred Band of three hundred Thebans perished to a 
man. 

67. The panic and despair in Athens when the first tidings of 
the defeat arrived were most pitiable. No one knew how soon the 
victorious army might follow in the steps of the messengers who brought 
the terrible news!. But the leaders of the people who were at home, 
especially Lycurgus and Hyperides, and Demosthenes after his return 
from the battlefield, did all that was possible to restore courage, and the 
panic soon changed to a resolute determination to save the city from 
destruction or capture. Hyperides, who was one of the Senate of Five 
Hundred (regularly exempt from military service), immediately proposed 
a bill ordering the Senate to go to the Piraeus under arms and there 
to hold a meeting to provide for the “safety of the port; and further 
providing that all slaves in the mines and the country districts who 
would enlist should be free, and that exiles should be recalled, public 
debtors and other artiuoe should be restored to their rights, and metics 
should be made citizens, on the same condition. It was hoped that 
these last measures might furnish a force of 150,000 men for immediate 
defence2. It was also voted to bring the women and children and 
such sacred property as was movable from unprotected places into 
the Piraeus. Lycurgus, who had charge of the finances, did wonders 
in replenishing the empty treasury, and in providing arms and ships 
for the emergency. Large sums of money were raised by private 
contributions, the peydAa ériddces of Cor. § 171, Demosthenes giving 
one talent. Demosthenes devoted himself especially to preparing the 
city for immediate defence, especially by repairing the dilapidated 


1 See Lycurg. Leoc. 39, 40. 

2 Lycurg. Leoc. 37, 41; Hyper. fr. 29 (Blass). When Hyperides was 
indicted by ypad? maparéuwy for the illegality of some of these measures, he 
replied : éreoxdres woe TA Maxeddvwy brrda: ovk éyw 7d Whdiopa &ypaya, 7 Oey 
Xaipwrela paxn. 
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walls and other defences and by raising. money for this object!. In 
adopting all these energetic measures the people showed that the 
spirit of Marathon and Salamis was not wholly extinct at Athens. 

68. When Philip heard of these preparations for receiving him, he 
naturally thought seriously of his next steps. As a former ally, who 
had deliberately turned against him at a critical moment, Thebes could 
expect only severe punishment. Accordingly, he compelled her to 
ransom her prisoners and even to pay for the right to bury her dead 
at Chaeronea?; he broke up the Boeotian confederacy and made all 
the other towns independent of Thebes; he placed a Macedonian 
garrison in the Cadmea; and he recalled the exiles who were opposed 
to the Athenian alliance, and established from these a judicial council 
of three hundred. Some of the old leaders were exiled, and others 
put to death; and their estates were confiscated®. Philip’s knowledge 
of the position of Athens in Greece probably convinced him that it 
would be the worst possible policy for him to treat her in this way. 
Athens could not be taken without a siege, which might be protracted 
into the winter; and such treatment would unite Athens against him 
in hopeless enmity. He fortunately had a good, though unprincipled, 
adviser at hand, the Athenian Demades. He was taken prisoner at 
Chaeronea; but had ingratiated himself with Philip, so that he was 
released and remained as a friend in the king’s camp. Philip accord- 
ingly sent him as his messenger to Athens. The Athenians replied 
by sending Demades, Aeschines, and probably Phocion as envoys to 
Philip, to ask for a release of the Athenian captives. Philip received 
this embassy with great cordiality and immediately invited them to his 
table*. He released all the prisoners without ransom, and promised 
to return the ashes of those who had fallen. He sent these remains 
to Athens in charge of. no less a person than Antipater, with whom 


1 See Cor. 24819 and note; Lycurg. Leoc. 44. Aeschines, III. 236, ridicules 
the patriotic fervour with which this work was done: ov yap reptxapaxwoarra 
xph ra Telxn o05e rdqdous Synuoclovs dvehdvTa Toy dpOGs wewodcrevpévoy 
Swpeds alrety, 

2 Justin 1x. 4®: Thebanorum porro non modo captivos verum etiam inter- 
fectorum sepulturam vendidit. 

8 Diod. xvi. 87; Paus. 1x. 1, 8; Justin 1x. 4. 

4 See note on Cor. 287, with the references. 
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Alexander himself went as a special messenger with offers of peace 
and friendship!. The result was the treaty of peace, known as the 
Peace of Demades, by which both peace and alliance were again 
established between Philip and Athens. The Athenians were to remain 
free and independent, and Philip probably agreed never to send ships 
of war into the Piraeus. Oropus, which had been taken from Thebes, 
was now at length restored to Athens. Athens was to hold certain 
islands, among which were Salamis, Samos, and Delos; but all trace 
of her recent alliance and all thought of maritime empire had dis- 
appeared for ever?. Philip left it open to her to join the general 
Greek League which he proposed to form, and of which he was to be 
the head. ‘This step would sacrifice the independence of Athens in 
many important points; but in the absence of Demosthenes, and in 
spite of the scruples of Phocion, who asked for more time to consider 
the question, the Assembly adopted the proposals of Demades in full, 
and these made Athens a member of the League*. By this step, 
which was probably a necessary one under the circumstances, Athens 
ceased to have any independent political existence; and the peace 
of Demades ends her history as a free state and as a power in the 
Hellenic world. 

69. The feeling of Demosthenes about this peace after eight years’ 
experience is seen in Cor. § 89. While he doubtless acquiesced quietly 
in it at the beginning, he never forgot the bitter humiliation. Under 
the influence of this quiet submission to Philip’s authority, cloaked 
under the name of independence, the Macedonian party, with Aeschines 
at its head, again became powerful at Athens‘. It was then that it was 
safe for the whole herd of the enemies of Demosthenes to persecute him 
with every form of process which was known to the Attic law, when 
(as he says) he was “brought to trial every day.” But he mentions 
this only to testify to the affection of his fellow citizens, who always 
acquitted him in the popular courts, and thus justified his conduct in the 
most effective manner’. Indeed, though the party of Aeschines then 
had the courage to speak its sentiments more freely than ever before ®, 


1 See Polyb. v. 10; Justin 1x. 45; Diod. xvi. 87. 

2 See Paus. I. 25. 3. 8 Plut. Phoc. 16, 
4 Dem. Cor. 320. § Ibid, 248—250. 
6 Ibid. 286°, 
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and in so doing gained the favour of Philip and his partizans, the sober 
sense of the people always recognized the services of men like Demos- 
thenes in better times and expressed itself whenever an occasion offered. 
There was no testimony of the public esteem and affection which Demos- 
thenes valued more highly than the choice of the people in making him 
their orator to deliver the eulogy on the heroes of Chaeronea'. Here 
the genuine feeling of patriotic gratitude to the man who had fought the 
battle of Grecian liberty almost single-handed impelled the citizens to 
reject all candidates who were in sympathy with Philip or his cause, 
including Aeschines and even Demades, and to choose the man who was 
most heartily identified with the lost cause for which these heroes had 
died. And the same public respect for Demosthenes and for his honest 
and unswerving devotion to what was now seen more clearly than ever 
to have been the cause of Grecian liberty, the cause which had made 
their ancestors glorious, was shown in the overwhelming vote by which 
the popular court acquitted Ctesiphon and condemned Aeschines, at the 
very moment when such a judgment might have been deemed a public 
defiance of Alexander’s authority, while the whole Greek world was 
ringing with the news of the victory of Arbela. 


1 Dem. Cor. 285. 
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1 The references in (_) are made to sections of the Historical Sketch. 
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The Athenians had a lunar year of 354 days, consisting of twelve 
months, alternately of 30 and 29 days, equivalent to 12 lunar months 
of 29} days each. The longer months were called zAnpets, the shorter 
xotAot. This fell short of the solar year by 11} days, the difference 
in eight years amounting to go days. This was regulated by making 
the third, fifth, and eighth year in each cycle of eight years (6xraernpis) 
a leap year with 384 days, thus making the number of days in each 
cycle correct. (Thus (354x5)+ (384 x 3) =2922=365}x8.) The 
slight errors which remained were equated in various ways. The 
natural beginning of the Attic year was the summer solstice; but the 
great difference in the length of the years allowed the beginning to 
vary from about June 16 to August 7. 

The twelve months in the ordinary year were as follows; 1 Heca- 
tombaeon, 2 Metageitnion, 3 Boedromion, 4 Pyanepsion, 5 Maemac- 
terion, 6 Posideon, 7 Gamelion, 8 Anthesterion, g Elaphebolion, 
10 Munychion, 11 Thargelion, 12 Scirophorion. In the leap years 
a month of thirty days, Posideon II., was intercalated after Posideon. 
The same months appear to have been wAnpets and xotAo in different 
years. The first day of every month was generally called vovpyva, 
and the last day évy xat vea, old and new ; the latter name, which 
probably was first applied to the full months, showing that the thirtieth 
day in these months was supposed to belong equally to the old and 
the new month. The days from the 2nd to the gth were called 
devrépa, Tpiry, etc. sometimes with icrapévov or dpxopevov (SC. pnvos) 
added; the roth was the dexds; those from the 11th to the 19th were 
called zpwry, devrépa, etc., with émi déxa or perodvros added, though 
this could be omitted when it was obvious that the middle of the month 
was meant. The 20th was the eixas; and the days from the 21st to 
the 29th in the full months were generally counted backwards, dexarn 
Pbivovros (21st), évaryn, dyddy, etc. to devrépa POivovros (22nd, 23rd, 
etc. to 29th). It is generally thought that the devrépa POivovros was 
omitted in the “hollow” months. 

The following is a possible statement of the arrangement of the 
thirteen months in 347—346 B.c., the year of the peace of Philocrates. 
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This was a leap year of 384 days, beginning July 6 and ending July 24. 
Other arrangements are possible; but these would not affect any of 
the dates by more than a single day. 


11. Munychion (30 », 
12. Thargelion (29 5 
13. Scirophorion (30 ,, 


99 April 27 99 
» May 27 ” 
» June 25 ” 


1. Hecatombaeon (30 days) begins July 6, 347 B.C. 
2. Metageitnion (29 , ) 4 August 5 ” 
3. Boedromion (30 , ) 4, Sept. 3 5 
4.  Pyanepsion (29 , ) ,, Oct. 3 i 
5- Maemacterion (30 , ) 5, Nov. I ms 
6. Posideon (29 5» ) » Dee. I Ps 
7: [P osideon II.] (30 4, ) ” ” 30 ” 
8. Gamelion (29 5» ) 5 Jan. 29, 346 B.C. 
g- Anthesterion (30 , ) , Feb. 27 is 
10. Elaphebolion (29 , ) , March 29 _ ~~ «4, 
) 
) 
) 


Thus Elaphebolion 18, 19 = April 15, 16; 
Munychion 3 #= April 29; 


Thargelion 22 =June 17; 
Scirophorion 13. =July 7; 
” 23 = » 17; 
” 27 = » 2i. 


Hecatombaeon 346—345 begins July 25. 


ESSAYS. 


The Argument of the Oration, with Remarks on §§ 120, 121. 


I. THE argument of this Oration follows no recognized model, 
and it cannot be brought under any rhetorical system of rules. The 
occasion was unique; and the orator treated it uniquely, and with a 
masterly skill which is far beyond the art of a mere rhetorician. 
Demosthenes is technically defending a client on a question of consti- 
tutional law; he is really defending his own public life and his reputa- 
tion as a patriot and a statesman against the unscrupulous charges 
of a personal enemy. He feels sure that the large body of his fellow- 
citizens who form the court will listen chiefly to his defence of himself 
and of his public policy and will overlook the technical questions of 
law; and he judges rightly. The skill, however, with which he keeps 
these technical questions in the background, so that the judges shall 
never lose sight of the higher questions of state policy, and the art by 
which he conceals this art, are worthy of careful study. 

2. The indictment (ypady wapavopwv) brings three charges of 
illegality (wapavoya) against Ctesiphon’s bill for conferring a crown on 
Demosthenes: (1) the bill proposes to crown Demosthenes while he 
is a responsible magistrate (dpywv bmevOuvos), which is forbidden by 
law; (2) it proposes to proclaim the crown in the theatre at the 
Great Dionysiac festival, whereas the law requires such a crown to be 
proclaimed elsewhere; (3) it violates the law forbidding the insertion 
of false statements into the public records, such false statements being 
found in the clauses of the bill which praise Demosthenes, especially 
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in the words dperns évexa xat dvdpayaias,—ore SuareAct cal A€ywv Kai 
mpaTTwy Ta dpiota TH Sypw,—and mpdOupds éore orev 6 Te SvvaTaL 
dya0dév'. Aeschines, who must have felt the weakness of the vague — 
charge of illegality in the last count, dwells with great energy and with 
his most powerful arguments on the first count, on which (so far as 
we can see) his position was legally unassailable. He shows beyond 
question that Demosthenes held two important offices at the time of 
Ctesiphon's proposal, for which he would still be responsible (jrevOuvos) 
when the crown was proclaimed; and this would be illegal. He 
naturally puts this strong argument in the front of his attack. On 
his second point, the illegality of the proposed place of proclamation, 
the actual state of the law is uncertain, and we cannot judge of the 
strength of the argument. He then discusses the life and character 
of Demosthenes, to show that the statements on which Ctesiphon 
justifies his proposal to crown him are false and therefore illegal. 
After a few words of introduction, followed by a short account of the 
private life of Demosthenes, he treats of his public life at great length, 
under four heads (see 3). He occupies the remainder of his time in 
the discussion of various matters, aiming in all to show the falseness 
of the terms used by Ctesiphon. He urges the judges not to allow 
Ctesiphon to call on Demosthenes to plead his cause; or, if they 
permit Demosthenes to speak at all, to compel him to follow the same 
order of argument in the defence which he has himself adopted in 
the attack. This last would have compelled Demosthenes to reply in 
the beginning to the strong argument of Aeschines on the illegality 
of crowning a responsible magistrate; this Demosthenes has no idea 
of doing, as it would weaken his whole position before the court. 


3- The argument of Aeschines, briefly stated, is as follows: 
I. Prooemium: §§ 1—8. 
II. Argument on the responsibility of magistrates: §§ 9—31. 
III. Argument on the place of proclamation: §§ 32—48. 


IV. Review of the Life of Demosthenes (§§ 49—167) :— 
I. Introduction: §§ 49, 50. 
2. Private life of Demosthenes: §§ 51—53. 


1See Aesch. 111, 49, 237, Dem. Cor. 57, where the genuine decree pro- 
fesses to be quoted. 
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3. Four divisions of the Public Life of Demosthenes, §§ 64— 
57, discussed as follows : — 
(a) The Peace of Philocrates (346 B.C.) : §§ 58—78. 
(4) The time of peace until the renewal of war with Philip 
in 340 B.c.: §§ 79—106. 
(c) The Amphissian War, and other events ending with the 
Battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.c.: §§ 106—158. 
(2) The time from 338 to 330 B.C. (the year of the trial) : 
§§ 159—167. 
V. Discussion of various points in the life and character of 
Demosthenes, and general arguments: §§ 168—259. 
VI. Peroration: § 260. 


4. It might seem natural for Demosthenes to reply to the three 
charges of the indictment in regular succession. But this would have 
sacrificed the argumentative power of his speech to mere simplicity of 
arrangement. If he had followed the order of Aeschines, and dealt 
first with the question of his responsibility as a magistrate, he would 
have begun his argument at its weakest point, on which he had nothing 
to say which really answered the cogent legal argument of Aeschines. 
Nothing could have been worse for his case than this. If, on the 
other hand, he had introduced this matter after the discussion of his 
public life, the weakness of his conclusion would have injured (perhaps 
fatally) the effect of his previous argument. It was important, there- 
fore, to bring in this weaker argument between two divisions of his 
historical statement, and thus conceal its defects'. He could not 
make a sémgle break in his narrative and there introduce this foreign 
subject without making his design too obvious. But he artfully 
divides his account of his public life into ¢4vee parts, for plausible 
reasons, which do not suggest his real object. In § 9 he complains of 


1 Libanius saw this artful device: see his Hypothesis, § 6: 6 5é phrwp kal 
ard Tis wokcrelas Thy dpxhy éworjoaro kal wdduy els ravrynv Tov Néyov xaré- 
oTpeve, TEXMUKOS ToLdy: Set yap ApxerOal re dd Tov loxupoTépwv Kal Ahyev 
els radra:’ péoa be réOexe rd wept radv vduwy. See also the second Ayfo- 
thesis, § 5: rods wev yap Addous Svo véyous, rv re THY UmrevOdvwy Kal Tov 
Tov KnpUyuaros, els 7d pécov Tod Néyou dwéppufe, orparnyuads “xkaxovds és 
péacov éxXdacas” (see 7, IV. 299), TH Se laxupordry els Ta Axpa mpooKé- 
XpnTat, Td caOpdyv Tdv Edrwv EF Exarépou pwvves. 
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the charges “foreign to the indictment” (é£w rHs ypadys, § 34) which 
Aeschines has brought against him; and to these he proposes to reply 
before he comes to the charges which properly belong to the case. 
Under this head he puts the charges relating to the Peace of Philo- 
crates (346 B.c.), and he proceeds at once to deal with the negotiations 
which led to this event. He would never have thought of omitting 
this important matter, in which later events had triumphantly vindi- 
cated his own course of action; and his indignation at Aeschines for 
bringing it into the case is all feigned. He is thus able to tell the 
story of this important period of his public life before he begins 
the real argument (as he represents it), even before the reading of the 
indictment. This has the effect of securing the goodwill of the court 
for himself and damaging the case of Aeschines in advance, by an 
eloquent harangue on a subject which (he claims) has been unfairly 
brought into the case (§§ 17—52). 

5. After the reading of the indictment and a few general remarks 
upon this document, he proceeds (§§ 60—101) to a general defence of 
his policy of opposition to Philip, and of the course taken by Athens 
under his leadership before the renewal of the war with Philip in 340. 
He then speaks of his own trierarchic reform (§§ 102—1I09), and now 
(§ 110) declares that he has brought forward sufficient evidence to 
justify the language of Ctesiphon’s decree in his praise. He states 
that he is here omitting the most important of his public acts (those 
concerning the alliance with Thebes and the other events which 
preceded the battle of Chaeronea), and he leaves it doubtful whether 
he will speak of these hereafter. He really has not the slightest 
intention of omitting these most important events, in which he gained 
the greatest diplomatic triumph of his life; but he postpones them 
until he can introduce them later as an offset to the acts of Aeschines 
done in Philip’s interest, where the account of them forms the most 
eloquent passage in the oration (§§ 160—226). By this skilful plan 
he gains two important objects. First, he divides the account of his 
political life into three parts, and avoids wearying the judges by telling 
the whole story (covering eight most eventful years) in one continuous 
narrative, in which it would have been far less effective. Secondly, 
he succeeds in introducing his replies to the arguments wept rov 
mapavopnov (§ 110) just after one exciting historic narrative and just 
before another, where they are least conspicuous, and where the weak- 
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ness of the reply on the ev@uvat is soon forgotten amid the exciting 
events which led to Chaeronea. The three courses of events thus 
divided are so naturally distinct, that nothing is lost by their division 
to be compared with the double gain. 

6. The following is the course of the argument in the oration on 
the Crown!. 


I. Prooemium: §§ 1—8. 


II. Reply to charges foreign to the indictment (§§ 9—52) : — 
1. Introduction: § 9. 
2. Charges against private life: §§ 10, 11. 
3. Public policy (§§ 12—52) : — 
A. Introductory: §§ 12—16. 
B. Peace of Philocrates (§§ 17—52):— 
(a2) Introductory: § 17.. 
(5) Narrative: §§ 18—49. 
(¢) Conclusion: §§ 50—52. 


III. Reply to the charges of the indictment (§§ 53—125) :— 


I. Introductory: §§ 58—59. 
2. Defence of his public policy (confined chiefly to the period 
from 346 to 340 B.C.) and of his trierarchic law: §§ 60— 


109. 

3. Reply to charge of responsibility as a magistrate: §§ 110— 
119. 

4. Reply to argument about the place of proclamation: §§ 120, 
121. . 


5- Conclusion: §§ 122—1326. 


IV. Life and character of Aeschines: and his public policy in 
the interest of Philip, compared with his own agency 
in negotiating an alliance with Thebes against Philip 
(§§ 126—226) : 


1. Parentage and life of Aeschines: §§ 126—181. 
2. Lesser political offences of Aeschines: §§ 182—138. 


1 The subject of each of the seven main divisions is stated with greater detail 
in the notes where the division begins. See the remarks which precede the 
notes on §§ I, 9, 53, 126, 227, 297, 324. 
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3. The Amphissian War, stirred up by the speech of Aeschines 
at Delphi (339 B.c.): §§ 189—169. 

4. Negotiation of Theban alliance by Demosthenes (339— 
338 B.C.),—continuation of narrative interrupted at § 110. 
Into this account is introduced (§§ 189—210) a defence 
of the whole policy of Athens, under his leadership, in 
opposition to Philip: §§ 160—228. 


With § 226 the defence of Ctesiphon, properly so called, is finished. The 
orator has reviewed his whole political life and has justified the language of 
Ctesiphon’s decree ; and he has replied briefly to the other charges of illegality. 
In the time which remains he discusses other matters suggested by the speech 
of Aeschines. 


V. Replies to three arguments of Aeschines (§§ 227—296) :— 


1. Discussion of the comparison (Aeschines 59—61) of the 
case against Demosthenes to an account of money ex- 
pended: §§ 227—261. 

2. Reply to the remarks of Aeschines upon his “bad fortune,” 
and comparison of his own fortune with that of Aeschines : 
§§ 262—275. 

3. Reply to the charge of beinga crafty rhetorician : §§ 276—296. 


VI. The Epilogue follows, in which he compares himself with 
Aeschines, protesting against the comparison of himself 
with the heroes of the past. There is also a recapitulation 
of some matters already discussed: §§ 297—323. 


VII. The Peroration, in a single earnest sentence, is an appeal to 
the Gods for help to Athens in her humiliation: § 324. — 


Remarks on the Argument of §§ 120, 121. 


(1) In these sections Demosthenes replies briefly, but with wrathful 
indignation, to the elaborate argument of Aeschines (32—48) about the place 
of proclamation. He simply quotes a few words from a law, which was 
read entire to the court, and then bursts out in triumphant invective against 
Aeschines for his audacity in suppressing the one important clause 2 ches 
Jaw in presenting it before the court. Unfortunately we have only a frag- 
ment of the law presented by Demosthenes; but this must be authentic: 
rrhv édy rivas 6 Siuos }  Bovrkh WYndlonra: rovrous 0 dvayopevérw. It 
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must have been a clause which did not make the passionate outbreak which 
followed appear ridiculous to the court. On the other hand, we cannot for a 
moment believe that Aeschines (32) produced a law requiring those who were 
crowned by the Senate or by the Assembly to be crowned before those bodies 
and nowhere else, and actually suppressed a clause of that very law, which 
allowed either Senate or Assembly to make an exception to the law at its 
pleasure. When we remember that this mutilated law must have been quoted 
in the indictment, read to the court by its clerk after being submitted to the 
scrutiny of the presiding Thesmothetae at the anacrisis, and also posted in the 
court-room (see note on § 1112), we cannot ascribe such audacity even to 
Aeschines, or such careless indifference at once to six archons, the court, and 
its officers. 

(2) Ithink we must assume (a) that Aeschines quoted a law forbidding 
the proclamation in the theatre, and that “47s Jew had no such addition as De- 
mosthenes appears to make to it, and (4) that Demosthenes quoted another law, 
which (as he claimed) applied to the same cases but had the proviso édy «% (or 
rhrhy édv) tevas 6 SHuos  H Bovlh Wydlonra:, etc. This supposes a conflict of 
laws, or at least two laws which could be harmonized only by a forced inter- 
pretation. The elaborate argument of Aeschines (37—39), to prove that no 
such conflict could occur in the Athenian laws, at once makes us suspect that 
this is the real solution. Even he admits that such conflicts might sometimes 
occur, Ky re rowodrov eviploxworv (39). What now was the law which Demos- 
thenes brought before the court? It must have been the Dionysiac law, which 
Aeschines predicts (35) that Demosthenes will bring into the case. 

(3) Aeschines thus describes this law in 44: diapphdnv drayopeter uh’ 
olxérny dawredevOepoty év rw Oedtpy, uO rd Trav pudeTOv A Snyor Sv dvaryopet- 
ecOar oredavotpevoy uO bx Adrov (yal) undevds, 4 Ariuoy elvac roy 
kipuxa, He argues that the words #6’ bm’ &ddov wnderds cannot apply to 
any except foreign crowns, and then (47) adds: kal did rodro rpooéOnxev 6 
vomobérns uh knpirrerbat Tov dANbTpioy orépavoy ev Tw Oedtpyw édy wh Wy- 
olonrat 6 S4pos. It will be noticed that he does not quote the last clause 
(éav...d7u0s) in connection with the law itself in 44, but only after 22s own 
interpretation of the law in 47. This is of itself suspicious, as it conceals 
the only important point, the exact relation of this clause to the rest of the 
law. Now the clause in 47, wh xnptrrecOar rdv addbrpioy orépavoy év rp 
Oedrpy, is certainly no part of the law, for with this the law could need 
no interpretation, Further, the authentic words following rdyy édy...Wngl- 
onracin Demosthenes (121), rovrous 5 dvayopevérw, have no sense if added 
to these words in Aeschines (47). They have, however, a very significant 
meaning if added to 4 &riuov elvac rdy xijpuxa in Aeschines (44), supplying 
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6 xijpvé as the subject of the imperative. Now the last part of Aeschines 44 
and éav uh Pndlonrac 6 SHuos in 47 are the only real quotations from the 
Dionysiac law in Aeschines, and rA}y édy rivas...dyopevérw is evidently a 
quotation from the law read by Demosthenes (121). If we fit these together, 
we have the most probable reconstruction of the Dionysiac law as it was 
presented by Demosthenes, as follows:—yhr’ olxérnv dwedevbepoiv év tp 
Oedrpy, uhO bwd rdv durerv 4 Snuoray dvayopeverOar crepavotpevoy HO" 
Um Edrovu wndevds, # Aripov elvac roy xhpuvxa, why édv rlvas 6 SHyuos F 
 Bovr\h Wndlonrat, robrouvs 5 dvayopevérw. This might easily have been 
read to the court in opposition to the other law read by order of Aeschines ; 
and, so far as-we can see, Demosthenes was justified in assuming that 0" dx’ 
&\Xou undevds referred to all who had crowns to confer, not ex’luding the 
Senate and the Assembly. 

(4) This explanation becomes much simpler if we suppose that all the 
confused talk about the Dionysiac law in Aeschines is an addition to his speech 
made after hearing the reply of Demosthenes. It seems incredible that 
Demosthenes could ignore so elaborate an argument as that of Aeschines 
(35—48) in his reply and merely quote “the law” as if there were but one. 
The court would never have been satished with so contemptuous an answer, 
which took no notice of the account of the Dionysiac law which they had just 
heard. 

One fact is now made certain by inscriptions: whatever may have been the 
letter of the law against proclamation in the theatre, such proclamations were 
very frequent at Athens in the fourth century B.c., and earlier and later. The 
law was a dead letter, and Demosthenes was justified in making light of this 
part of the accusation. See note on Cor, § 120%, 


II. 


The ypadhy rapavopwy. 


1. The Athenian ypad7 zapavopwv, or indictment for proposing 
illegal measures, could be brought by any citizen against one who 
was charged with proposing a decree (Yydtopa) which violated a law 
(vép0s), or with causing the enactment of a law which was opposed to 
an existing law without expressly providing for the repeal of the latter. 
The laws (vduor) of Athens were a comparatively fixed code, ascribed 
generally to Solon, but consisting of the original Solonic laws, en- 
larged and otherwise modified by succeeding enactments. These were 
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superior to the enactments of the Senate and the Assembly and were 
not subject to repeal or modification by these bodies. An enactment 
of the Senate and Assembly, the ordinary legislative bodies (in the 
modern sense of the term), was called a decree or Yydurpa. This 
could legally contain no provisions which were opposed to a vopos, 
and any such provision made it void. The ypady zapavopwv was the 
simple but efficient process provided by the Attic law for causing an 
“illegal” decree or law to be annulled, and also for punishing the 
proposer. The mover, however, could be held personally responsible 
only for one year from the time of the proposal of a decree or the 
enactment of a law; after a year the decree or law could be attacked 
and annulled by the same process, while the mover was exposed 
to no risk. Whoever brought a ypadi wapavdpwy was required to 
bind himself publicly by an oath (called twpooia) to prosecute the 
case; after this oath was taken, a decree or law was suspended if it 
had already been enacted, and a decree which had passed only the 
Senate (a rpoBovAevya) could not be brought before the Assembly for 
action until the suit had been tried and settled in favour of the 
defendant. (See note on Cor. § 1037.) It is probable that the ypady 
mapavopwy could be brought against a vouos only after its actual enact- 
ment, while it could be brought against a yydtopa at any one of three 
stages: (1) after its acceptance by the Senaté, (2) after passing the 
Assembly, (3) after the lapse of a year from its proposal. 

2. The distinction between a youos and a yyduopa at Athens was 
most important. A yydiopa was an enactment of the Senate and 
Assembly, which, if it was not in conflict with a voyos, had the full 
force of a law. A vopos could be changed only by an elaborate 
process, which was chiefly under the control of a court of law. In 
the first Assembly in each year a general question was put to the 
people, whether they would permit propositions to be made for changes 
in the laws. If the people voted to permit these, all who had such 
proposals to make were required to post them in the market-place, and 
the clerk of the Assembly read the proposals to the people in each of 
the two following meetings. In the last of these meetings (the third 
of the year), the people, if they saw fit, voted to refer the proposed 
changes to a special commission, called vopo@érat, chosen like an 
ordinary court (dixaorypiov) from those who were qualified to sit a’ 
judges for that year and had taken the Heliastic oath. The whole 
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proceeding before this board was conducted according to the forms of 
law. The proposer of the new law appeared as plaintiff and argued 
his case against the old law and for his own proposal, while advocates 
appointed by the state defended the existing law. The question of 
enacting the new law or retaining the existing one was decided by a 
vote of the vouoSérat, which, if favourable to the new law, made that one 
of the fixed code of vouor. It was strictly commanded by the Solonic 
law, that no new law should be enacted unless all laws opposed to it 
were expressly repealed; and, further, that no law should be repealed 
unless a new law were proposed, and accepted by the vouoOéras as 
suitable and fitting (érerndeos) to take its place. 

3. It was natural, as the democracy increased in power, that the 
distinction between decrees and laws should be neglected, and that 
the sovereign people should pass decrees which usurped the functions 
of laws and violated the spirit, if not the letter, of existing laws. 
Against this dangerous tendency the ypad7 zrapavouwy was the only 
legal security. We cannot wonder, therefore, that this is extolled as 
the great stronghold of constitutional liberty, the chief protection of 
free government against lawless demagogues. Even Aeschines, who 
was doing as much as any man to degrade the process, speaks of it as 
we speak of the Aadeas corpus'. It is significant that one of the first 
steps taken by the oligarchs who established the government of Four 
Hundred in 411 B.c. was the suspension of the ypady rapavopwv?. 

4. The principle upon which the ypady zapavopwv is based must 
always be recognized wherever the legislative power is limited by a 
superior code of laws or a written constitution to which all its enact- 
ments must conform. In such a case the allegiance of every citizen is 
due, first and foremost, to the superior law, as the supreme law of the 
land, and he cannot legally be compelled to obey the lower enactment. 
But as each citizen cannot be allowed to decide for himself whether an 
act of the legislature is or is not in harmony with the superior law, 


1 See Aesch. 111, 3—8: @ brodelwerar wépos rijs rodirelas, al rOv wape- 
vouwy ypagpal, el de ravras karadvcere,...mpodéyw vyuiy ri Afoere kaTa pKpoy 
Tis wokirelas Tiol rapaxwphoavres (5). See the whole passage. 

2Thuc. VIN. 67: éojveyxav Aro pev ovdev, avrd 5é rovro, éketvac yey 
&Ohumoy elrety yuounv hv dy ris BovdAnrac: Hv 5é Tis Tov elwbvra } ypdWnrac 
rapavéuwy h adrp Ty tpbry Brdyy, weyddas fnulas éwé0ecar. So Aristot. 
Pol. Ath. 29 78, 
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the decision must be entrusted to some tribunal which has authority 
to prevent a citizen from suffering unjustly if he disobeys an illegal 
enactment, and also to prevent the law from being disobeyed at the 
caprice of individuals. 

5. This principle was first recognized, so far as we know, in the 
Athenian ypady zapavopwv. Precisely the same principle is at the basis 
of what is now known as “the American doctrine of Constitutional 
’ Law,” under which the Supreme Court of the United States has the 
power to declare acts of Congress or of the state legislatures uncon- 
stitutional and to treat them as without authority!. The Constitution 
of the United States is declared in one of its own articles to be “the 
supreme law of the land,” to which all legislation of Congress and of 
the several states must conform. To enable the Supreme Court to 
act on a constitutional question, a case must come before it in the 
ordinary course of litigation, generally when a person who feels 
aggrieved by the operation of a law which he believes to be un- 
constitutional appeals from the decision of a lower court on this point 
and thus brings the constitutional question directly before the Supreme 
Court. 

6. In the comparison which we are making, the decrees of the 
Athenian Senate and Assembly correspond to the laws of the U.S. 
Congress or of the state legislatures, and the Solonic laws of Athens 
to the U.S. Constitution. But this comparison regards only the 
relation of authority between the two codes in either case. The 
Solonic code dealt with all manner of details, while the U.S. Constitu- 
tion is chiefly confined to broad statements of general principles. 
Further, it may seem strange to compare the solemn action of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in deciding a question of constitutional law with 
the trial of a citizen at Athens, before a court consisting of 501, Ioo1, 
or 1501 ordinary men, chosen by lot from the great body of citizens, 
for proposing an unconstitutional decree or law. But the fundamental 
principle is the same in both. Both courts have the same duty to 
perform, that of deciding whether a given enactment is or is not in 
conflict with a superior code. Athens, like the United States, assigned 


1 The Supreme Courts of the several states have the same right of declaring 
unconstitutional and null acts of their own state legislatures, as conflicting 
with either the state constitution or the U.S, Constitution, 
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this duty to the highest court in her judicial system. When we come 
to the details, the differences are more striking. The most serious 
fault in the Athenian process was its personal character as a criminal 
suit, which any citizen could bring directly before the court, and the 
liability of the defendant to be punished at the discretion of the court 
by a fine or even by death. This of course embittered the whole 
process, which tended to degenerate into a vituperative quarrel of rival 
litigants. This evil was to a great extent removed after the expiration 
of a year, when the process became a ‘sober and dignified trial of 
a legal question, the nominal defendant being now exposed to no 
personal risk. We may fairly compare the arguments addressed to 
the judges in such cases (as in that of Leptines), after making due 
allowance for the composition of the court, with those addressed to 
modern judges in similar cases. 

7. Even in the ordinary criminal process we notice a marked 
difference between the older cases of ypady vapavopwv in which 
Demosthenes appears as counsel for the plaintiff and the process 
against Ctesiphon as it is managed by Aeschines. The speeches of 
Demosthenes against Androtion (355 B.c.), Timocrates (353—352), 
Aristocrates (352), like that against Leptines (355), are in great part 
legal arguments of high character, showing great legal knowledge, and 
delivered with dignity and authority. This is especially true of the 
discussion of the Draconic law of homicide in the oration against 
Aristocrates (§§ 18—94), which is our chief authority for this important 
department of Attic law. But when we come from these legal argu- 
ments to the speech of Aeschines against Ctesiphon, we are struck at 
once, in the greater part of it, by the almost total absence of all that 
makes the ypady mapavouxwv worthy of its name. Aeschines devotes 
less than a tenth of his speech to a strictly legal argument, that on the 
responsibility of Demosthenes as a magistrate; this is the strongest 
point in his argument, and he elaborates it with great skill and cogent 
reasoning. He also speaks more briefly of another legal point, the 
question of the place of proclamation; but this concerns a law of 
which we have very little knowledge. The greater part of the speech 
is taken up with a most absurd attempt to connect his general account 
of the public life and the character of Demosthenes with his legal 
argument. He charges the references to Demosthenes in Ctesiphon’s 
decree, in which he is said to seek the best interests of Athens in all 
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that he says and does, with violating the law forbidding the falsification 
of the public records! It is absurd to suppose that the law in question 
had any reference to a case like this: for this would have exposed 
every personal compliment in a laudatory decree to public prosecution 
at any one’s will. It clearly related to malicious and fraudulent 
falsification of the public records in the Metroum by adding, erasing, 
or changing. And yet this is brought forward soberly and earnestly 
by Aeschines as a legal argument in support of his indictment. Of 
course Demosthenes, as the defendant’s advocate, was bound to reply 
to the plaintiffs argument, so that we cannot fairly compare this later 
with his earlier treatment of the ypad7 wapavopzwv. But the case 
against Ctesiphon, as Aeschines presents it, is in striking contrast to 
the cases against Leptines, Aristocrates, and others as Demosthenes 
presents them. 


Hl. 
The Suit against Ctesiphon- 


1. Late in the year of Chaerondas (June 337 B.c.) Demosthenes 
proposed and carried a measure for permanent repairs of the walls of 
Athens. The hasty work done under the excitement of the defeat at 
Chaeronea had been only temporary. A commission of ten retyorouoi, 
one to be appointed by each tribe, was now established, to hold 
office during the following year, that of Phrynichus, 337—336 B.c.! 
Demosthenes was chosen by his own tribe, the Pandionis, to be one of 
this commission. The fortifications of the Piraeus were assigned him 
as his special charge, and he is said to have received ten talents from 
the state to be used in the work, to which he added a substantial 
amount on his own account, usually stated as a hundred minas 


1 Aesch. 111, 27. As Ctesiphon’s bill proposed to crown Demosthenes 
during his year of office, and as the bill was indicted shortly after it passed the 
Senate, the bill and the indictment belong to the year of Phrynichus (337—336). 
rhis agrees with the statement of Aeschines (219) that he brought the indictment 
before Philip’s death (summer of 336), and with other data. This chronology 
was once hopelessly confused by the date in the spurious indictment in 


Cor. § 54. 
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(14 talents). He also held the important office of superintendent of 
the Theoric Fund, which Aeschines says at that time included “ nearly 
the whole administration of the state!.” It was gratitude for his great 
public services in these offices and for his generous gift, together with 
the increasing confidence in his statesmanship and patriotism, which 
had recently been expressed in his appointment to deliver the funeral 
oration on those who fell at Chaeronea, that caused his political 
friends to propose to crown him in the theatre at the Great Dionysia 
in the spring of 336, as a mark of the public approbation of his whole 
political life. | 

2. Ctesiphon accordingly proposed a bill in the Senate to crown 
Demosthenes with a golden crown for his services and generosity in 
his two offices and for his life devoted to the interests of Athens. The 
bill passed the Senate at once, and it would doubtless have passed 
the Assembly with equal alacrity if it could have been brought to a 
vote there. Before it could be presented to the people, Aeschines 
brought a ypady zapavopwv against Ctesiphon, charging his bill with 
illegality. This made it impossible to carry the measure further until 
the lawsuit was settled. For reasons of which we are not informed, 
but in which both Aeschines and Ctesiphon as well as Demosthenes 
must have acquiesced, the trial was postponed more than six years, 
until August 330. The destruction of the Persian Empire after the 
battle of Arbela (Oct. 1, 331 B.C.), when Darius was a fugitive and 
Alexander was at the summit of his glory, probably seemed to 
Aeschines a good occasion to revive his suit. He must have felt 
that no time could be more favourable for a judgment against 
Demosthenes; while Demosthenes naturally felt that shrinking from 
the trial would imply want of confidence in the goodwill of his fellow 
citizens, of which he was constantly receiving most flattering tokens. 
For these or other reasons, this famous case came before the Heliastic 
court, under the presidency of the six Thesmothetae, in the late 
summer, probably in August, 330 B.c.2,- We do not know the number 


1 Aesch, III. 25, 26. 

2 We have several independent data which fix this time. (1) See Dion. 
Hal, ad Amm. I. 12 (p. 746): obros (the speech on the Crown) yap pévos eis 
dixacrhpioy eloedprAvOev pera Tov wbdeuov (the campaign of Chaeronea), éx’ - 
"Apioropdvros Epxovros (330—329), dydbw uev enaur@ pera Thy év Xatpwrela 
waxnv (338), exrp 5¢ werd rhy Dirlmrov rerevrhy (336), xa’ bv xpdbvov 
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of the judges. A dxaorypiov commonly consisted of 501; but we 
hear of 1001, 1501, and 2001, and in so important a case one of the 
larger courts was likely to be impanelled. The long-delayed trial 
brought to Athens great numbers of visitors from all parts of Greece, 
who were eager to witness this final contest between the rival orators. 
It can hardly be doubted that the crowd of listeners were as deeply 
moved by the earnest eloquence of Demosthenes as the judges, and 
that they would gladly have followed the court in giving him more 
than four-fifths of their votes. 

3. The day was divided into three parts for the trial of a ypady 
Tapavouwy, an equal amount of water being poured into the clepsydra 
for the plaintiff and the defendant, and a third (a smaller amount), in 
case of the conviction of the defendant, for the assessment of the 
penalty (riuyors)!. The largest amount of water which is mentioned 
is that assigned to each plea in the ypady wapamper Betas (11 adudopeis, 
about 100 gallons), and this is probably the maximum?. The speech 
of Demosthenes against Aeschines in this suit (X1x.) is the longest 
that we have. That on the Crown is shorter, but much longer than 
any of the others delivered in a ypady zapavouwv; and we may 
presume that the orator here used all of his time. Aeschines, as 
plaintiff, spoke first; after his argument, the court called on Ctesiphon, 
as defendant, to reply. He probably repeated a short speech composed 
for him by Demosthenes, and then asked leave of the court to call on 
Demosthenes, as his advocate, to finish his defence®. Strictly, each 


"Addtavipos riv év "ApBiHras évika pdxynv. This places the date after mid- 
summer 330 B.C. (2) The year 330—329 began June 28 (Boeckh, Mond- 
cyclen, p. 43). The death of Darius occurred in Hecatombaeon (i.e. July) of 
this year: Arrian III. 227. The news of this had not come to Athens before 
the trial, as Aeschines (132) speaks of him as a fugitive. This would not 
allow the trial to be later than August. (3) Again, Aeschines (254) says, 
nuepay péev drdlywv péddee rd Ilva ylyvecOar. The Pythian games came in 
the third year of each Olympiad, near the end of the Delphic month Bouxdrtos, 
which corresponds to the second month of the Attic year (Metageitnion). 
This would place the trial after the middle of August. 

1 Aesch, 111. 197; Harpocration under d:ayeuerpnudvyn nuépa. 

2 Id. 11. 126: mpds viexa yap dudopéas év diayeuerpnudvy 77 epg Kplvouac. 

81d. WI. 201: éreddvy wpoehOwyv évravOot Krynoipdy SetéNOy mpds duds 
rotro 5h rd cuvreraypévov adr@ mpoolmoy. 
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party to the suit was required to plead his own cause; or, if he called 
in advocates, as Aeschines summoned Eubulus, Phocion, and others 
to support him in the suit for false legation, to do this at the end of an 
elaborate argument of his own. But here, as Demosthenes was the 
real defendant, it would have been absurd to object to his arguing 
the case in full. That the procedure was unusual is shown by the 
audacious attempt of Aeschines to induce the court to refuse Demos- 
thenes a hearing}; and his argument shows that the court had a 
legal right to refuse to hear any except the parties to the suit. But 
the great audience had not come to hear Ctesiphon, and we hear of no 
further attempt to interfere with the argument of Demosthenes. The 
orator probably delivered his famous speech substantially in the form 
in which it has come down to us. 

4. When the arguments were finished, the judges voted on the 
question of convicting Ctesiphon; and the result was his triumphant 
acquittal by more than four-fifths of the votes?. This subjected 
Aeschines to the two penalties of malicious prosecution, a fine of a 
thousand drachmas, and partial driia, which deprived him of the right 
to bring a similar suit hereafter®. This result mortified him so deeply 
that he withdrew from Athens and spent the rest of his life chiefly in 
Rhodes, where he is said to have been a teacher of rhetoric in his later 


1 Aesch, III, 202—205. 

2 Plut. Dem. 24: ovrw Aapurpds dwéd\ucav Gore 7d wéurrov pépos Trav 
Yigwy Aloxlynv ph peradaBety. Cf. Dem. Cor. 82, 266. 

8 Harpocr. under édy ris: édv ris ypayduevos uy peraddBy Td wéuwroy 
pépos Ta Whour, ddroKdve xiAlas kal wpdceoriv ariwla ris. Theophrastus 
(in Schol. to Dem. p. 593, 24 R.) adds to this (explaining driula) oloy rd éfetvac 
phre ypdwacba waparéuwv pyre palvery pire éepnyetoPa, But see Andoc. I. 76, 
érépots odk Fv ypdWacbat, rots dé évdettar, where ypdyaca: seems to include all 
ypagdal. See also [Dem.] XXvI. 9, bray ris éretinv ph peraddBy 7d wéurror 
pépos TOv Whdwy, éd’ ols of vduoe xedXevovar Td Aowrdy wh ypdperOar und awrd-yew 
und épnyeioba. These quotations leave the precise nature of the partial driula 
somewhat uncertain. But Theophrastus seems to mean that the d&rcuos lost 
his right to bring the same form of ordinary ypa¢% in which he had been 
defeated (of which he gives the ypap} rapavéuwy as an example), or any one 
of the special forms of ypagp% (in the wider sense), like elcayyeAla, dds, 
éptynots, etc. See the full enumeration of ypagdai in Pollux, 40, 41. 
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years!, After such a decisive vindication of Demosthenes, there can 
be no doubt that his friends renewed in the Senate the bill for crowning 
him, and that this was promptly passed in both Senate and Assembly 
in time for the orator to receive his golden crown with enthusiastic 
applause at the Great Dionysia of 329. 


IV. 


The trials of Aeschines and Philocrates for misconduct in 
making the Peace of 346 B.C. 


1. The trial of Aeschines in 343 B.c.? for his conduct on the 
second embassy, which negotiated the peace with Philip in 346, and 
the speech of Demosthenes as his accuser, have an important bearing 
on the discussions of the peace in the orations of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes thirteen years later. The suit against Aeschines was 
technically called eb@vvat, i.e. a process arising from the ev@vva. or 

@ 


1 Plut. Dem. 24: ed6ds éx rijs wbdews Ger dmridy, kal wept ‘Pédov xal 
"Iwvlay copioredwy xareBlwoe. Vit. X. Orat. 840 D: dadpas els rhv ‘Pdbdoy, 
évravda ocxodhy xaracrnodpevos édldacxey, While teaching at Rhodes, 
Aeschines is said to have read his speech against Ctesiphon to a Rhodian 
audience; and when all were astonished that he was defeated after so 
eloquent a plea, he replied, odx dy é@auvydfere, ‘Pbdi01, ef wpds radra Anpo- 
abévous Néyorros Hxovcare. Vit. X. Orat. ibid. Other versions of the story 
give his answer, ef jxovcare Tov Onplou éxelvou, odk ay vyiy rovro Hr6- 
pyro. See Phot. Bibl. No. 61. 

2 Dionys. ad Amm. I. 10 (p. 737), under the archonship of Pythodotus 
(343—342): kal rdv car Aloxlvov ocuverdtaro Nbyor, bre ras evOdvas édl5ou 
THs Sevrépas wperBelas ris éwt rods Spxovs. Hypoth. 2, § 11, to Dem. XIX.: 
baddvres of "A@nvaio rhy Trav Puxdwy drwreay,...uera tpla Eryn claqrOev d 
Anpoodévns xarnyophjowy Aloxlvov. It has often been doubted whether the 
case ever came to trial, chiefly because of a doubt of Plutarch (Dem. 15), 6 dé 
xar Aloxlvov ris wapamperBelas &dndov ef NéAexTar- Kalroe dnoly ’l5omeveds 
wapa tpidxovra povas rov Aloxlynv dwogpuyety. For Plutarch’s objection, that 
neither orator mentions the trial in the speeches on the Crown, see note on 
Cor. 142°. See also note 3, p. 277. 

T 
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scrutiny which Aeschines, as an officer of state, was required to pass 
before he could be relieved of his responsibility as an ambassador'. 
Within thirty days after the return of the second embassy to Athens 
(13 Scirophorion, 7 July, 346), Aeschines must have presented himself 
for his et@vvaz. Demosthenes and Timarchus, with perhaps others, 
there appeared against him with a ypady wapampeo Beas, an indictment 
Jor misconduct on an embassy*. The presiding Logistae, who had the 
presidency also in this suit, would naturally have brought the case at 
once before a Heliastic court. But before this could be done, Aeschines 
challenged the right of Timarchus to appear as an accuser in the 
courts, on the ground that he had once led a shameless life (aicxpws 
BeBwxévar). He served upon him publicly an érayyeAia Soxipacias, 
ie. a summons to appear at a doxiacia propery, an investigation of his 
right to appear as a pyrwp*. He charged him with é€ratpyors and also 
with squandering his paternal] estate, both of which disqualified a man 
from appearing as a speaker in either the Assembly or the courts of 
law. This case came to trial early in 345 B.c., and Timarchus was 
easily convicted. Aeschines then delivered the first of his three 
orations. This result suspended the case against himself for a time; 
and by disgracefully disqualifying one of his accusers, discredited the 
case in the eyes of the people. It is strange that such a man as 
Timarchus was allowed to be associated with Demosthenes in so 
important a political suit, and it soon appeared that this was a most 
fatal mistake. 

2. This mortifying rebuff put off the trial more than two years. 
In the meantime the friends of Demosthenes prepared the way for 
a renewal of his suit against Aeschines, by a state prosecution of 
Philocrates for treasonable conduct in negotiating the peace which 
bore his name. Early in 343 B.c. Hyperides brought before the Senate 
of Five Hundred an eigayyeAta against Philocrates, charging him with 


1 See Dem. xIx. 17, éx ris mperBelas ratrys, fomrep elolv al viv c}Ouvai, 
and 82, 133, 256. 

2 Hypoth. 2, § 10, to Dem. xIx.: éwéorn Tluapxos cat Anuocbémms xary- 
Yyophsovres rovrou. 

8 Aesch. I. 19, 20, 28—32: rlvas 5° odx wero detv Abyerv; rods aloxpds 
BeBiwxbras: rovrous obk ég Snunyopetv.—doxinacla pynrépwv, édv ris Néyy é» 
Te Shp rdv wrarépa rUrrwy h Thy unrépa...f weropveuvpévos H Hratpynxws,...4 
Ta wmarppa karedndoxws. Cf. 1, 154. 
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serving Philip for bribes to the detriment of Athens. The Senate 
accepted the eiovayyeAta, thus making the suit a public one!. It went 
for trial to a Heliastic court, and the state appointed advocates, among 
them Demosthenes, to assist Hyperides in managing the case. In his 
indictment (called eivayyeAta) Hyperides quoted verbatim five or six, 
decrees of Philocrates in support of his charge?. There was no lack of 
decisive evidence. Philocrates had made an open show of his newly 
acquired wealth after the peace, by building houses, selling wheat, 
transporting timber, changing foreign gold openly at the bankers’ 
counters in Athens; and (according to Demosthenes) he had even 
confessed that he received money from Philip*. He gave up his 
defence, and left the court and Athens before the judgment was 
declared ; and in his absence he was condemned to death, the penalty 
which Hyperides proposed in his eioayyeAéa. He passed the rest of 
his life in exile*. This result shows how public opinion about the 
peace had changed in three years, so that Philocrates, whose word 
was law when the peace was made, was now left to his fate, friendless 
and helpless. No man of influence, like Eubulus, attempted to save 
him; and we hear of no anxiety lest his condemnation should cause 
enmity ‘with Philip. Demosthenes, as prosecuting attorney for the 
state, complained that Philocrates alone was selected for prosecution 
while others equally guilty were left untouched 5. 


1See note on Cor. § 250%, The state process called eloayyedNla was 
provided for the special trial of (1) those charged with conspiracy against the 
democracy of Athens, (2) those charged with betraying towns or military or 
naval forces to public enemies, or with holding treasonable communication 
with these, (3) orators (A#ropas) charged with being bribed by public enemies 
to give evil advice to the people. See Hyper. Eux. §§ 7, 8. It will be seen 
that eloayyeXla, so far from being applicable chiefly (or only) to crimes which 
were not provided for in the laws (as was once believed), is definitely restricted 
to certain high offences, all of which, moreover, might be dealt with by other 
processes, as is seen in the different treatment of the similar cases of Philo- 
crates and Aeschines. 

2 Hyper. Eux. §§ 29, 30. 

8 Dem. xIx. 114: ef wh pdvoy mpodbye: rap Suey ev r@ Shp wodrdxis, dANA 
cat €Selxvvevy duty, ruporwr<yr, olxodopdy,...Eurknyav, 7d xpuclov xaraddXarT4- 
pevos pavepds eri rats rpamétas. Gold coins in Athens were generally foreign. 

# Aesch. II. 6, 111. 79, 81; Dinarch. 1. 28. 5 Dem. XIX. 116—118. 
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3- This triumphant success inspired Demosthenes with new hopes 
for his own suit against Aeschines. This came to trial after mid- 
summer in 334 B.c. when Demosthenes and Aeschines delivered their 
speeches wept THs mapamperBetas. The court probably consisted of 
1501 judges; and the Logistae presided, as the case still belonged 
to the et@vvar of the second embassy, for which Aeschines was still 
trevOvvos. Demosthenes brings his accusation under five heads, 
covering the five points on which an ambassador should be called 
to account at his et@vva. These are (1) ov danyyetrg, (2) av éxace, 
(3) Gv rpoceragere aire, (4) Trav xpdvwv, (5) e ddwpodoxytws 7 yy (or 
Tov mpoixa # 444). In his elaborate argument he strives to prove that 
Aeschines (1) made a false report, (2) advocated pernicious measures 
on the ground of his report, (3) disobeyed his instructions, (4) wasted 
his time, (5) acted corruptly, being bribed by Philip!. The argument 
on these five heads occupies §§ 17—178, the remainder of the oration 
being chiefly given to general arguments tending to show the corrup- 
tion of Aeschines and his collusion with Philip?. 

4. The reply of Aeschines, though eloquent and effective in certain 
passages, is weak and trifling as an answer to the powerful argument 
of Demosthenes. Though he denies some special statements, perhaps 
successfully, he says nothing which breaks the force of the main 
argument against himself. In cases in which we have other evidence, 
we sometimes find his most solemn assertions false or misleading’. 
He answers the grave charge of falsely reporting Philip’s intentions 
by saying that he “only made a report and promised nothing‘.” 
He replies to the charge of joining Philip in the paeans and other 
rejoicings over the destruction of the Phocians by saying that, though 
he was present, he was only one of two hundred, and that Demosthenes 
(who was not present) has no evidence whether he sang with the 
chorus or not®! 


1 Dem. xIxX. 4—8, 177—179. 

2 See, for example, the argument in 106—IIo. 

8 See Hist. § 28. 

* Aesch. 11. 119. The best that Aeschines could say on this subject 
thirteen years later is seen in III. 79—83. 

511, 162, 163: eg. kal rp ye SHros Fv, ef uh ye Gowep ev rots xopots 
ar pojoop ; 
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5. He brought before the court his aged father, his two little 
children, and his two brothers, to excite pity!; and he finally called on 
Eubulus, Phocion, and other influential men to come forward as his 
supporters?. Eubulus addressed the court in his behalf, and probably 
urged prudential reasons for acquitting Aeschines. It might easily be 
thought by cautious men that the recent sacrifice of Philocrates was 
as much as it was safe to demand under the circumstances; and this, 
added to the influence of men like Eubulus and Phocion, probably 
saved Aeschines from conviction. We are told merely that he was 
acquitted by only thirty votes*; and this was no triumph—indeed, no 
justification—for a man in his position. 


V. 
The Constitution of the Amphictyonic Council. 


1. Aeschines (1. 116) gives eleven of the twelve tribes which 
formed the Amphictyonic Council as follows: Thessalians, Boeotians 
(“not merely Thebans”), Dorians, Ionians, Perrhaebians, Magnesians, 
Locrians, Oetaeans, Phthiotians (i.e. the Achaeans of Phthiotis), 
Malians, Phocians. He professes to give twelve names, and it is 
generally assumed that the Dolopians are accidentally omitted. An 
important inscription recently discovered at Delphi seems to me to 
show clearly that the Delphians are the omitted people. Bourguet, 
in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1896, p. 241, gives from 
this inscription a list of the Council at the time of Alexander. This 
has the Thessalians, “King Alexander,” Delphians, Dorians, Ionians, 
Perrhaebians (with Dolopians), Boeotians, Locrians, Achaeans (i.e. of 
Phthiotis), Magnesians, Aenianians, and Malians, each with two dele- 
gates. King Alexander now holds the two Phocian votes; the Aeni- 
anians represent the Oetaeans, of whom they were an important tribe ; 
the Dolopians are included with the Perrhaebians; and the Delphians, 
who are constantly mentioned in the Delphic inscriptions relating to 


1 Aesch. II. 179, 180. 2 Ibid. 184. 
8 Vit. x. Orat. 840 c: é¢ J (xpecBela) Karryopnbels brd Anpoobévous,... 
ocuverdyros abr EdBovdou,...rpidxovra yhpos dmrépuyer. 
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the Council, are added. If we add the Delphians to the list of 
Aeschines, the two lists substantially agree. 

2. Each of the twelve tribes had two votes in the Council, given 
by delegates called lepopyjpoves, two of whom were sent by each 
Amphictyonic tribe. But the Dorians, Ionians, and Locrians were 
geographically divided, so that each of two divisions had a single 
Hieromnemon with a single vote. Thus the two Dorian votes might 
be divided between the Spartans (with other Dorians of Peloponnesus) 
and the ancient Dorian Tetrapolis, near Parnassus; the Ionian votes 
between the Athenians and the other Ionians (in Euboea and Asir 
Minor) ; the Locrian votes between the Eastern and Western Locrians. 
Aeschines explains that each tribe had the same representation with 
two equal votes. The Hieromnemon of Athens was chosen each year 
by lot: see Arist. Nub. 623, Aaywv “YrépBodos ries tepopvypoveiv. 

3. Besides the twenty-four Hieromnemons, certain towns sent 
another class of delegates, called avAayopo, who appear to have had 
the right to speak, but not to vote, in certain meetings of the Council. 
They represented the towns which sent them, not the tribe as a whole. 
Athens sent three, chosen by the people apparently for each Am- 
phictyonic meeting. The meeting at whith Aeschines made his in- 
flammatory harangue, which stirred up the Amphissian War, appears 
to have been one of the tepouvypoves exclusively, which Aeschines, 
as a mvAdyopos, attended by special invitation of the Hieromnemon and 
only as his representative, but with all his rights. See Hist. § 59. 


VI. 
The Hero Physician and the Hero Kadapirys. 


I. In Demosthenes xIx. 249 the father of Aeschines is said to have 
kept a school near the shrine of the Hero Physician (xpos ro tov “Hpw 
Tov iarpov) ; and in Cor. 129 his mother is said to have lived a shameful 
life near the shrine of the Hero KaAapirns (zpos re KoAapiry 7por), 
while his father is said to have been the slave of a schoolmaster near 
the Theseum (mpés to @yociy Siddoxovre ypdupata). Many scholars 
identify the two heroes, though on slight evidence. If the Hero 
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Physician was called KoAapirys, this name might mean dowman (or 
arrow-man) from xaAapos, in the sense of arrow, like éaAiryns from 
omrAov. 

2. Reiske recognized in the Hero Physician the Scythian Toxaris, 
of whom Lucian gives a pleasant account in his SxvOys % Lpogevos. 
Toxaris, according to Lucian, came to Athens in the time of Solon, by 
whom he was kindly received. He was a physician and a man of 
general cultivation, though not of high rank at home. When his 
countryman, Anacharsis, came to Athens, he was recognized and 
welcomed by Toxaris, who introduced him to Solon. Toxaris cied 
and was buried in Athens. When the plague was raging in the 
_ Peloponnesian War, the wife of an Areopagite reported that Toxaris 
came forth from his tomb and told her that the plague would cease 
if the narrow streets of the city were freely sprinkled with wine. This 
was done, and the plague disappeared. The tomb was examined, and 
the remains of Toxaris were found within, which were identified by a 
mutilated inscription, and also by the figure of a Scythian sculptured 
on the gravestone, having in his left hand a strung bow and in his 
right what appeared to be a book (BiBriéov, ws é0xer). Lucian says that 
more than half of the figure was to be seen in his time, with the bow 
and the book entire. The upper part of the stone with the face was 
gone. The monument, he says, was not far from the gate Dipylum, 
on the left of the road leading to the Academy: the stone was lying 
flat on the ground. On account of his wonderful skill in stopping the 
horrors of the plague, Toxaris was made a hero and worshipped as 
the “Hero Physician.” He had a shrine within the city walls; and 
his tomb was always decked with wreaths, and miraculous cures were 
wrought there. | 

3. It happens that in the excavations outside the Dipylum gate 
at Athens a figure was found (now in the Museum at Athens) which 
in many respects agrees wonderfully with Lucian’s description. It 
represents a headless crouching Scythian, in his native dress, who 
had once held a bow in his left hand (the opening through which the 
bow passed still remains); while under the left arm and held by 
the right hand is what, when viewed in front, appears to be a writing 
tablet but from the side is seen to be a pointed quiver. The chief 
point in which this figure fails to agree with Lucian’s description is 
that Lucian calls the monument a or7Ay, while this is a statue. This 
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might be explained by the figure lying flat on the ground, as Lucian 
describes it; and it must have been flat on its back, or the pointed 
quiver could never have been mistaken for a book. If it was so 
covered by earth that only the front and the two hands, with the bow 
and the apparent book, were visible, it would have been a natural 
mistake to call it a oryjAn. Indeed, any further exposure of the figure 
would at once have made the quiver visible. I therefore think there 
is sufficient evidence to identify this figure with the one seen by Lucian 
or his informant. See note on Cor. § 129°. 





Figure of Scythian Bowman. 
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VII. 


The Manuscripts of the Oration on the Crown. 


1. The chief of all the mss. of Demosthenes, the basis of the 
present text, is & or S, of the tenth century, written on parchment, 
no. 2934 of the Greek mss. of the National Library of Paris. On 
its last leaf is written, in a hand of a later period, BuBAiov povys rev 
Swodvdpwv, showing that it once belonged to a society of monks 
named after Sosander, who is not otherwise known. The manuscript 
first appears in Europe in the possession of Janos Lascaris, a learned 
Greek, who left Constantinople after the Turkish capture and was 
in high favour with Lorenzo de’ Medici at Florence. Lascaris was 
twice sent by Lorenzo to Greece and the neighbouring lands in search 
of manuscripts for the Medicean library. How rich a store he brought 
back to Florence may be seen from the curious manuscript now in 
the Vatican library, which was published by K. K. Miiller in the 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 1884. This contains a wonderful 
list of 300 or 400 books which were “ bought” for Lorenzo by Lascaris, 
and also a mivag trav BiBrAlwy Tod Aackapews, dep Exel Tap EavTod. 
Among the latter we find Anpoobevyns, tepyaunvov. The same 
valume probably appears in a list of the books of Lascaris made after 
his death at Rome in 1535. Here we find Anpoodévys, raXracds, 
no. 34 (corrected to 35). In the catalogue of the books of Cardinal 
Ridolfi, who is said to have acquired the books of Lascaris after his 
death, we find “35. Anuoafevous Adya £B’,” evidently the same book. 

Ridolfi’s manuscripts after his death came into the possession of 
Queen Catherine de’ Medici. The title “Demosthenis Orationes” 
appears in a catalogue of the Queen’s library, in the inventory of her 
goods after her death in 1589, and again in 1597 in the list of her 
books which had passed into the Royal library. The Codex & still 
has a splendid binding of red leather, bearing the united arms of 
France and Navarre and monograms of Henry IV., with the date 1602. 
From this time it appears in the various catalogues of the Royal 
library, until it was entered in the catalogue of 1740 with its present 
number 2934. We are therefore safe in assuming that = is one of the 
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manuscripts which Lascaris, as the envoy of the Medici, brought to 
Florence from Greek Jands at about the time of Lorenzo's death in 
1492; and it may have come from Mount Athos, as Dindorf asserted. 

The manuscript is written with great care, in large square upright 
minuscules, which mark the transition from the uncial to the cursive 
text. It is unquestionably by far the best manuscript-of Demosthenes, 
and with its recently discovered companion L it forms a distinct class, 
which preserves a purer and older text than any others. The passages 
are few in which & and L! are not decisive against all other Mss. 

The photographic facsimile of % has brought this precious docu- 
ment within the reach of scholars in all parts of the world. This, with 
the reproductions of the Medicean Aeschylus, the Laurentian Sophocles, 
and the Bodleian Plato, is a special boon to American scholars. 

2. L (Vomel’s Laur. S), the new companion of 3%, is in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence (LVI. 9, no. 136). It is written by 
various hands. It contains orations VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., XI., XXIL., 
XXIV., all written in the 13th century (with some parts of Ix. and x. 
wanting), followed by xx., XVIII., XIxX., in another hand of the same 
century, and further by xxllII. in another of the same age, and by x11. 
in a later hand. Orations 1., 11., and I11., and the missing parts of 
IX. and x., are added by a much later hand. The older parts, as 
originally written (L"), generally have the same purer form of the text 
which is in 3; but, though the two mss. have a common archetype, 
L was not copied from % or descended from it. The second hand 
of L (L*) generally agrees with the class represented by F and B. 
One interesting bond of union between the first hands of 3 and L 
is that both omit the same disputed passages in the Third Philippic. 

3. A I, Augustanus primus, formerly at Augsburg (whence its 
name), now no. 485 in the Royal Library at Munich, on parchment, of 
the rith century, is generally reckoned as next in rank to & and 
L'. It is the chief basis of the text current before Bekker’s study of 
2, the text as established by Reiske. It represents a text far below 
that of & and L in purity, and much corrected by grammarians. 

4. A 2, Augustanus secundus, formerly at Augsburg, now in the 
Munich Library, is a paper manuscript of the 15th century. It has 
little distinctive character of its own. 

5. F (or M)and ® (or Q) of the 11th century, in St Mark’s library 
in Venice, and B (or Bav.), Bavaricus, in Munich, of the 13th century 
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represent the Vulgate text emended by the help of mss. of the better 
class. B closely follows F, and is either copied from it or of a common 
origin with it. 

Other Mss. are now of less account, since the supremacy of = has 
been established}. 


1 A more detailed account of the important Mss. containing the Oration on 
the Crown will be found in the larger edition. 
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The references are made to pages, and relate especially to the notes. 


A 


dyarnroy elvac 138 

dydoacro 126 

dyvola (dv év) 38 

dyvwporvwn 54, 128, 155 

Aypaga vouspa I 

dyov, lawsuit, 4, 8, 11. 
edOety 61 

aywrla 23 

dywvitouar 3, 60, III, 126, 162 

decay NaBety 175 

adlknua, dudprnua, arvxnya, distin- 
guished 168, I 

add5ix as perfect 187 

dOwos 76, 167 

airla 5 

dxhpuxros wodeuos 162 

dxourl 124 

dxovovoty, audiunt, 30 

adxpwrnpidtw 182 

ardorwp 182 

adtTHpios 100 

a\Ad viv 118 

Ayevvoy rparreyv 157 

dumvevorel 190 

"Audixrvoves 94, 96,196. "Aupixrvoce 
détavTa 99 

duis Byrnors ws 81 

"Apdurcéwy Séypara 89 

aduddrepa taira 88, 108 

dvayxatérara (atra ra) 78, 106 

dvawcOnola, dvaleOnrot 24, 28, 79 

dvaraBety 103 

dvadynola, dvddynrot 24, 28 

dy after comma 4; dv w. all past 
tenses of indic. 22 

dvarvetoat 121 


ayGva elc- 


dvapopd 137 

dvédnv 8 

dvev, besides, 52 

dvravedely 143 

avrl, rather than, 66 

dvrwvovuevos (conative), didding, 147 

dvw xadjro (in the Pnyx) 107 

dvw xal xdrw diaxuxov 67 

dEG, judge, 157; abd xal Séouac 5, 
23. dgovea as impf. 124 

dElwpa 94 

dehvTnka 12, 77 

ards 189 

ard Bupod pépev Yiipov 84 

dwd wolas dpxfs; 95 

adrohvcarbat 32 

dwodwhévat wodrdns 136 

arouarrwy 160 

dwévora and pavla 153 

dwrorepevybra 138 

dwéppnra 75 

drocwwmrnots 3, 16, 121 

drocrones 65 

drécrodos and drogré\dw 47, 65 

drépacis (of Areopagus) 84 

drovhgiors and droynpliopar 82 

dpovpaios Olvéuaos 149 

Appnra 75 

apxh kal xardoracis 116 

dpxiréxrwy (of theatre) 20 

ds pév...ds 5€ 43 

Agmrovdos réAeuos 162 

dopadws douvdevery 126 

adriwwoavres and driula 48 

drrns uns 161 

druxnbévra 132 

avremayyéArous éDedovrds 41; cf. 59 
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avréuaros Odvaros 127 
abrorpayixds lOnxos 149 
avrot, on the spot, 65 
avréxep 176 

ddaipeto@ar (conative) 9, 128 
ddopuds 144 


Badliiw 4, 36, 163 
Baxrnpla 131 

Bapets 14 

Bdrrados 113, 114 

Body 17. Bogs &xwr 48 
Bé\rcora mpdrrev 156 
BeArriw xal éx BedXridvwy 7 


Bracpnula and BracPpyud 7, 555 


75 
Potr\e 00; 113 
Bovdopévy rivi dorey 8 


rT 


yeyernuévoy elvar 176 

yevouevoy w. Wigirua 113 

véppa (ra) 106, 107 

ylyverOat, genuine, 81 (§ 130°) 

yiyvopevoy (7d), quota, 63 

ypdupara 80 

Ypapyparetoy \nkvapxixdy 82 

Ypapparevery 161 

Ypapparoxtq@wy 130 

yeadhy (or dlcny) dudxecy 155. —édety 
3. —vedderPar 155. ‘Yypadyh in 
narrower sense 153 

ypdou, propose, enact, 5, 35, 186. 
yedpouae (mid.), tndict, 10, 49, 72. 
vyéypaypac and éypddyy pass. of 
both ypdgw and ypddouar 35, 50, 
71, 72,138. ypddew rapdvoua and 
YpdperOar rapavduwy 10, 72, 


A 
detypna 180 
dedeafouévwy 30 
deurépou xnptyparos 49; cf. 73 
Sjuos used for Heliastic court 10 
SnpuoTixés 5, 74 
dca buds adrovs (cond.) 32 
dca rovrous ovxl weioOévras 22 (cf. 
28) 
5¢ Sy and ¢ ovs 23 
Ocarrnral 11 
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dtaxovla 128 
Stanapripouar 29 
Stapeuerpnucvyn hucpa 88 
Siacvpw 19, 78, 136, 194, 198 
dcareXo w. participle 1, 102 
Scarvrwors 106 
Stapjqguiors and diaynolioua: 82 
Siddoxev ypdupara So 
58bvat, edl5ocay, offered, 62, 63 
OcHyer buds 52 
Slxavov Hv, we ought, 12 
Slxacos elvat (personal), 4, 34. Slxaa 
+] 
7 
Pr ee divoiy 134 
Slxas éwdyew 95, 153, 197 
SiwBerXla 20 
Soxiwacla 164, 274 
ddtav, etvorav 54 
Sivams 29, 65 (w. refer). dSuvdmecs 


144 
duvacrela 40, 167, 197 
Svoty Odrepov (without verb) 88 
Svotv 6Bodotv (év rotv) 20 
dvcKoXoyv 110 


éyypdperOat (els Snudras) 161 

éyx\jpara érapdxOn 96 

éyxwusa 128 

%yvwopuat always passive 142 

éBedovThs 41, 59 

el w. Eori, Rv, and dy Exou 118 

ef w. fut. ind. and édé» w. subj. com- 
pared I10. ed w. opt. and édy w. 
subj. compared 92, 93, 94 

ely Eypadev (for ef yéypagev) 47 

el doxoly...ovdév éore 15 

el elrouu xal elrov 89 

el éwexelpna’ dy 60 

el érexelpouy, odx by éxitimhoee 127 

eluappévns Odvaros 127 

elvexa 73, QI, 110 

elre NEywr 32 

els Thy émiotcay IvAalay 96 

els rov voy éuBdrAXrpgerOa 41 

els rods cuxopdvras Ayew 68 

eloayyedla and elaayyé\Neww 10, 275 

elagopd 158 

élre,..efre (after article) 15 

éx ravrds Tob xpévou 19, 40, 125, 126 

éxvlper 89 
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éxmimrew 164 

"Edevotvdde III 

édAreBoplfers 74 

‘EAAnuxad, olxeta, and fgemxd I91. 
‘EAAnvexas wpdtes 36 

éuBeBnxws 152 

- éuBpdyrnre 150 

“Eurovoa 81 

év pepldt 110 

év ob Séovrs 83 

év xepoiv Exeuw 140 

évootérara ardvrwy 40 

éverrhxe 87 

éviv (personal) 117 

évOpurra 161 

évécour (figurative) 29 

évotds 52 

évraid’ dwhyrnxas; 77 (cf. 12) 

e& audins 75 

éf Oy Sys 123 

éfacrovpevos 196; etyrovuny 27 

étaipyns (76 y') 97 

étapécacbat 239 

éferdterOac and éféracis 109 (w. 
references), 170, 190, 195 

éteracuds (rare) 12 

é&jpxe, satis erat, 121, 122 

étlorauas w. acc. and dat. 195 

éfddous wefds 59 

giw Svrwy 134 

éfwrecs kal mpowAes 199 

érayyeNla 274 

érayyeArduevos 68 

érax Gets 78 

éré5uwxa 68 

érefhrnce 83 

éwecSdy w. aor. subj. 30 

éwreid4 w. plupf. and aor. 28 


e 


¢xecra (without 6¢) after rp@rov pév © 


I, 13 
éreteipydoaro 88 
érepwrhow 51 
éryvecev 68 


érjpapas gO 
érhpea and éwnpedgw 9, 10, 86, 
195 


érnprnpévwv 199 

éw’ dAnGelas ovdemds 12 
éx’ édwlow 52 

érl ris dAnGelas 140 

érl rots cuuBaow 122, 174 
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él xphuac: 29 

éridécers 108 (cf. érédwxa) 

éristarns Too vaurixod 82; é Tov 
mpurdvewy 106; € Tay mpoéipwy 
Io 

éwiryula 12, émerlwua (rd) It 

émirelxiopa and émirecxiopuds 43, 51 

éppiobat dpdoas 97 

¥orcv Srov (temporal) 16 

éori rpds nooviy 3 

Ecrw yap 170 

Erepos of Alexander—€repor of the 
Macedonians 197, 198. &repov= 
GNbr prov 23. érépw drw 12. Erepos 
Abyos ofros 29 

etnbes 8 

evOuvar, 66, 67—72, 76, 273. 
éwernualverBe 154 

etvoa 1 (see note), 6, 109, 168, 170, 
193, 196, 197 

eUvous 123, 179 

evot caBot 161 

edmpoowmrous 94 

evo éBera 2 

é~ atrod 140 

Epduidrdos 195 

éperrnxéra (xlyduvov) 111 (w. refer- 
ences) 

Epuyov xaxdy, ebpoy Apevoy 160 

éypiiv, 5a, etc., not implying unreal 
condition 38 (w. refer.). 

%xwv w. diaredo I 

éwroxpacla 32 

éws (final) 22 


evdvvas 


Z 
SHdos 73, 135, 168 


favrwy cal byrwy 43 


H 
H0o0s, %0n 66, 69, 126, 169 
mrxla (ol év) 11 
Huedrey 109, 118 
hv...dmecrahpém (not plupf.) 17 
hv, he, karelA\nwras (tenses) 106 


e 


Oday karavetiuat 20 

Geds masc. and fem. (4 6eés, for 
Athena) |! 

Oeprords 33 
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O:doous 160 
Gewpnua 41 
06d0s 106 
Opacuronéry, 85 

I 


lauBecoypdgos and lauBeopdyos 87 
U5iac cai Snyudborac Slxas 130 

lSlwy (awd Tay) 75 

ldiwrdv 29, 30 

lepou.rjuoves 95, 239, Essay V. 
ixernpla (sc. pdBdos) 65 

tva w. perf. subj. 112 


immorpégos 196 
K 


cad’ duadv 1 

Kabaipdou (av pipo) 141 
kdbapya 79 

kadapyss 160 

xabupetvar 64 

kal expr. parallelism 4, 35, 37 
kaxayyedery 165 

kaxla 15, 41, 54, 172 

KaxohOns 8, 65 

Kadaplrns (fpws) 80, Essay VI. 
KaN@s motety 143 

kdpvovres, patients, 149 
KaTak\uo pov Ww. TOY TpayeaTwv 133 
Kkarad@woavres 126 

xaranvw, lodge, 48 

Kararuxety 112 

xarnyopla and xarnyop® 6, 11, 75 
Karop0w w. accus. 174, 175 
Kepdndov (7d xaddv) 155 

Kéwy, ras (for KrXewvas) 56 
klvados 148 

xirropopos 161 

xXelovov 

KrNéupa 22 

Kowvds 165 

xoulocagbar xdpiy 70 

xparnpltwy 160 

xrncapévns, acquired, 56 

Kixry (7a) 56 


A 


Aayw Blos 163 

Aapuyyliwy 180 

héyes and dvayryvwioxe (of docu- 
ments) I9 
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AevKn 160, 161 

Anoral 142 

Aprouvpyla (not Aer.) and Ayroupyd, 
61, 62, 65, 165 

Accvopdspos 161 

Noyuwral 71, 142 

Adbyow S:5dvat (or AaBetv) 6, 38 

Abyow éx Abyou Adywr 192 

Abyou kplots 140 ° 

Aodopla and AoWopeto bar 5, 7, 8, II, 
75» 

Nocwov Ry 17 

M 

paxpdy (els) 25 

pavia and dwrévora 153 

pdpados, N\evKn 160, 161 

Mapaddnm, locative, 129 

pacxaritw 182 

peyadow~uxla and peyaddyuxos 41 

peOnuepivol yduor 80 

pédXovros Aéyerv 84 

pépes or peplds (€v) 110, 180 

wépos (7d, or 7d wéurrov) TOY Wipwr 
61, 138, 164 

peorol Tov cuvex Gs A€yorros 189 

peradécbar III 

peraty (rdov wu. xpdvov) 18 

pérpios 7, 2 

péxpt...dg@ Fs 40 

Bex pe Tovrov Ews 31 

ph peradotev (2) 52, 33 

pndéev eberXéyxerGar 4 : 

phvvors 82 

ur’ dy GhOn pnOvas 140 

Myrpgov 90 

puxpod, almost, 96 (cf. ddlyou). paxpod 


a“ 


Sety 166 - 
puxpopuxla 166, 172 
jucbwrds 33 
pvnoiuaxety 54; as active 58 
Muc dy dela 43 


N 


vav«Anpos, figure of, 120 

veavlas 84, 192 

veBpliwy 160 

voutfoueva (Ta) pépew 149 

yur, as tt was, 97 

vov and rére, not temporal, 121, 124, 
14 
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Oirduaos 114, 149 
of youat w. partic. 27, 39 
dda (Ta) 20, 128, 171, 187 
5AsOpos 78 
orlyou Sety 14 (cf. pexpod) 
éroAvEat 160 
ouolws, guite-as well, 22 
duwpdgioyv 176 
ornvika w. unreal cond. II 
omAlrnv & trméa 145 
8wdos (Tots pev)- 50 
8rdos karearpépero 150 
Sroe weupbelny and Sot éréupOny 29, 
150 
drovova dyrore (rel.) 92 
dmogTogoly ee 
Spa wh Ts 7 
620hv (rhe) sc. 6d6v 67 
6p9as Exov 10 
8pxov dmrodapBdvev and dmrodoivar 
18, 19 
dopety eri rhs abrfs (sc. dyxdpas) 172 
8s cuvvydecv 40 
3rt before direct quotation 26, 109 
8rov Sjwore &vexa 16 
ory améxettTo 123 
ob i 84, 85 
..€vratda 76, 77 
O88" av els 41 
ovd' éyyus 9, 57 
ovd 8a1a 136 
od ovrws 124 
ovdauod (temporal) 12, 16 
ovdé (sc. wdvov) 2, 54 
ovK dy émpéoBevoay (iter.) 137 
ouK Fv...ec a) wowjoee QI 
ovxouy érl y ols IQ! 
otxouy o00€ 172 
ovola and rlunua 63, 158 
ore, ore, ore, after od 10 
ourw wéxpt woppw 103 
ovx Srws...ddrAd4. 81 
ovx dpas; and épgs; 144, 164, 172 
6pOarpor ExxdwrecOat 40, 41 


II 


wawaywyetov 159 
rdvra hv (rim) 28 
wavra Ta FOAAG 121 


U 
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ravraxov, anywhere, 48 

wavrwv, anything, 4 

wapa TovTo yéyove 144 

wapayeypappévor vduor 67 

wapadkAnrot 90 

nwapamrperBela 88, 274 

wapdonpos 149 

wapacrjoa: 2,6 

waparaidpuevor 129, 135, 176 

wapedvero 47 

mwapebévra and wpoeOévra 187 

wapetac 161 

mwapedOecrv Gowep végpos 116, 117 

wapnko\ovOes 102. mwapnKxodovOnkébra 
108 

wapiwy 16, 49, 71, 138, 147 

waca i) olkoupévn 31 

war pq@os (ArédAdwv) 89 

wetpav dcddvac 64, 121 

wéuxrov pépos Tay Whpwy 164 (cf. 
pépos ) 

wemaitobar 164 

wepiBarrduevos 143 

wepliecr voy 177 

wepielpyacuat 44 

meprehGeiv, wepudvar 95, 96 

wepleativ 79. ‘weptetvat xphuard ry 
141 

wepudety w. pres. or aor. partic. or 
infin. 39 

mwepouclas (ék) 3 

wepirptupa ayopas 78 

wryolov deltas 110 

wrlvOoe 185 

wédev; 30 (w. refer.), 89. mééev... 
dfwwOévri; 33, 79 

wo® and mparrw 4, 38, 151 

mwoktreiac (Aristotle) 39, 40 

mwodktrevecOar 86 

mwonrlrevpa 84, 85 

mwodurika Tats wodeoe 151 

woktrixh Kal Ko.v} IQT 

worcTiKdy 10 

wONAW péovre 85. 

roumrela and roymevew 8, 75, 76. Cf. 
e& audéns 

TovnoadvTwy cKeuOy 120 

wpatis, fortune, 196. mpakiv kal cup- 
paxlay 16, 118 

wparTw and ra® 4, 38, 151 

wpdo Tis addnGelas IOI 
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mpoalpeois and wrpoapeta bar 9, 18, 65, 
172, 177, 190, 196.  mpoalpeois 
wokirelas 36, 119. mpoalpects xal 
wodirela 54, 194, cf. 180 

wpoBddrX}erOa: édalda, cuppax lay, etc. 
57, 121, 185, 186 

wpoBrnbels 94, 175 

wx poBor} 208 

wpoBovrevpa (of Senate) 6 

wpoBovretw 34, 107 

awpbedpor 107 

wpoeOévra and wrapebévra 187 

apoelhecOe 84 

mpockeeyueva, 145 

wpobecula 76 

mpotecOar 41, 44. mpbowvro 157 

wpoxivduvevw 129 

wporlyw 182, 183 

wpos loroplay 91 

aps rim ylyverOar I1O 

wpoodyey (rpéo Bes) els éxxAnolay 20 

wpoceNOety ry Shuw 10 

wpocéxere Toy voly 112. mxpoooxdbrres 
T. voy 109 

wpocbepévny 126. mpocbécOat 141 

wpooxnua 112 

wporOéva 168 

wpothaBe kal xarérxe 37 

xpopacis 140 (cf. 112) 

wpowders 199 

mwpurdves 106, 107 

wurdyopot 94, 239, Essay V. 

IIvAaia 93 


Pp 


peorwm 137 

péwwy éxl rd Appa 184 
phypara xal ordopara 123 
phpara pruovpevos 144 
pyrd xal dppyra 75 
pntépwv dywr 140 


p> 


carhrexThs 107 

cepvorbyou 83 

ceuvérns (of Aesch.) 24 (w. ref.) 
cewvas 24, 81 

otros éweloaxros 51 

oirws 153 

oxatés ISI 

oKevayuryey 25 


INDEX 


oxnerdés 119 

codplierar 140, 141 

omdopuaTa 123 

oreppordsyos 78 

orTpeBrwoavres 83 

orperrovs 161 

cuvyKkabhpevor 90 

gvyKpovw 14, 103 

ouxopdvrns 117, 148 

cbpBoroyv 131 

oupwaparatduevor rds rpwras 135 

guprvevodyrwy dy (not -cdvrwy) 105, 
106 

cvvdixos 83 

cuveroxas 189 

cuvetédwxa 166 

ovrakis 145 

ouvred}s, cuvréd\eca, 62, 63, 146 

ovoKevwpovpat 159, 160 

gvorethae 151 

operepi(ouevos 42, 58 

owrnplas (gen. of purpose) 60 


T 
Tad wpds we II 
Tay, @ 191 
rate Nad. 10, 38, 195 
raéiy EXiwov 109 (w. ref.) 
Tapdocey (act. and pass.) 96, 98 
rexliw and rexiopuds 185 
Trecxomool, board of, 69, 269 
rerigwpat 8 
tl éStvaro 18 
tl xaxdv odxl; 31 
rlOnu w. infin. in ov. 061. 157. vduos 
Tels 5 
tlunpua and otela 63, 158 
Tiunoaluny dy (w. dvri and gen.) 133 
tlunois 88 
tls dyopevecy BovAeTac; 108 
tls Rv (w. aor. partic.) 51 
tls rivos; 44 
7d 8 alriov (without Src) 65 
7d 6€ (without 7d wév) 89 
70 kal 76 149 
Td whee (or wédews) Tuudépow 20, 21 
Trorphoa. (opt.) 41 
rocovTy (or rocovrov) 5éw 67 
rou wore det Badlfecw 11, T12 
Tovs roddovs Adyous 88 
Tpaywodots katvots (temporal) 34 
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Tpaywsd, Tpayyola 10, 78 
rptaxdacot, ol 61, 62, 108 
TpinpavAns 80 
rpiraywuaThs 80, 130, 162, 165 
TpuTadvyn 184 

Tvyxdvw w. perf. partic. 75 
Tupravotpla 174 

Tuxv, perhaps, 138 

TH Siapbaphvar A wh 152 
trav 5 (without pév) 74 
Trav Kad’ buds 55 

TOY PUYTwWY KakWY 100 


Y 


voart, dv T@ éuw 87, 88 

bis drrns 161 

braxovoaTe QI 

imdpxw 1, 3, 17, 371 48, 55, 60, 67, 
85, 109, II, 141, 142, 145, 164, 
ISI. Tov Vrapxdbvrwr éxarépots, 92. 
bripxev w. infin. like &e etc. 188 

dreldtnpa, Vrel\nupar 166 

vrép and wepl 7 (w. refer.), 12 

imep Tav éxOpav BeBovdevpévor 146 

Uréep pay 2 | 

brepnpdvws 156 

bredOuvos 67, 68, 70, 71, 117 

broxplvecOat 11, 176 

bropvhuad dpay 41 

UrockeAlfey 86 

urovdos hovxla 189 

brwpoolg, év 62 

bpopwpyevor 28 


@ 
on tis; 76 
POdvou Slkn 74 
giiirwicpés 18% 
girovexla 89 


poray 164 
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dopa wpayyuarwyv 167 

g@povpd (Spartan) 56 

@povpol (Athenian) II 

pverOar kara wavrwv 14 
purarrépuevos Td AuMFoat 159, 192 
gvyrwy Kaxk@v 100 

guvds, rdoas dpijxe 121 

pwvy daxptew 176 


x 
xXdpaxa 51 
Xetmappovs 97 
xolvkas xal EdNov 80 
Xpnudrwv cvvraks 145 
Xphv rpocdoxay w. two protases 120. 
xphyv and xpHv dy 120 
xpnoré (ironical) 194 
Xpira: Te NOyw 156 


v 


Yiigov dwd Bwod pépey 84 
yuxpérns 158 


Q 

dpodoyeir ay It 

dy BeBlwxer 80 

dv érvxev 80 

wvetrac Srrws uh Awiev 22 

dvotpevos (conative) 152 

ds w. partic. (not cond.) 170 

ws av txynr evvolas 170 

as els EXdxiora 151 

ws érépws 50, 131, 188 

éowep (not conditional) 169, 170; 
dorep obx 198. dorep dy el 
Hryobpevot 133 

déore w. pres. and aor. infin. 41, 48; 
w. perf. and pres. infin, 159; w. 
infin. and dy 13; w. indic. 23, 73. 
ore ov w. infin. 173 
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The references are made to pages. 


A 

Abydos 186 

Achaeans 146 

Aeacus, Rhadamanthus, and Minos 78 

Aegina 56 

Aeschines: parentage and youth 79, 
So, 211; as clerk 161, 211; as 
actor 114, 162, 163; opposes Philip 
w. Eubulus 211, 212; at Megalo- 
polis 212; envoy to Philip 213, 
221, 224, 226; suit ag. Timarchus 
274; rejected as counsel in case of 
Delos 83, 84, 229; supports Python 
85, 229; tried for rapawpeo Bela and 
acquitted, Essay IV.; speech at 
Delphi (339 B.c.) 239—241; envoy 
(w. Demades) to Philip after Chae- 
ronea 247; indicts Ctesiphon, trial 
of case and acquittal of Ctesiphon, 
Essay III.; voluntary exile at 
Rhodes 272; five periods of life 
164; his two brothers 194 

Aleuadae of Larissa, aided by Philip 
31, 204 

Alexander I. of Macedonia 125 

Alexander the Great: born 203; 
destroys Thebes 27, 28, 254; de- 
mands Attic orators 28; receives 
crowns from Athens 196; dies at 
Babylon 254 

Amphictyonic Council 94, 96, Essay 
V.; summoned by Philip in 346 B.c. 
226; addressed by Aeschines 239— 
241 

Amphipolis 42, 202, 203, 214 


Amphipolitan War 15, 202 

Amphissa destroyed by Philip 245 

Amphissian War stirred up by Aesch. 
QI—IOI, 103, 240, 241 

Anacharsis 279 

Anacoluthon 77 

Anaxinus 85 

Antiphon condemned 82, 229 

Aphobetus, brother of Aesch. 194 

Aphobus 206 

Apollo, rarp@os of Athens 89_ 

Arbela, battle of 249, 254, 270, 271 

Arbiters, public 111 

Arcadians 14 

Areopagus 82, 83, 229 

Aristides 145 

Aristodemus 15, 210 

Aristoleos of Thasos 122 

Aristonicus 49, 73, 139 

Aristophon 42, 102, 137 

Aristotle quoted 40, 127, 169; birth 
205; tutor of Alexander 232; in 
Athens in 330 B.C. 197; death 205, 
254 

ears, of Sicyon 31, 182; of 
Naxos 122 

Artemisium 129 

Assembly (Athenian), two meetings 
to discuss peace in 346 B.c. 217— 
221 

Athenian Confederacy (New) 202 

Athens and Philip at war (340 B.c.) 
235—237 

Atrometus, father of Aesch. 79—81 

Attic year 255, 256 
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B 
Battalus 113, 114 
Boeotians, dvacOnaela and dvadynola 
of 24 
Byzantium 47, 51, 53, 143, 202, 
233—236 
C 


Callias of Chalcis 146, 231, 234; 
embassies to Pelopon. w. Demosth. 


234 

Callisthenes, decree of 25, 225 

Callistratus, heard by Demosth. 59, 
137 

Cephalus 137, 155 

Cephisophon 16, 45 

Cersobleptes 222 

Chaeronea, battle of 39, 150, 163, 
245, 246; panic in Athens follow- 
ing 246; measures of Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, and Demosthenes after 
246, 247; eulogy of Dem. upon 
heroes of 175, 176, 249 

Chares 91, 236 

Charidemus 69 

Chersonese 47, 201; ravaging of 87, 
235; Demosth. speech on 232 

Chios 145, 202 

Cirrha, plain of 94, 240 

Clepsydra 87, 88 

Climax, example of 113 

Clitarchus of FEretria 48, 
killed 235 

Collytus 114 

Corcyra 145, 146 

Corinthian War 56, 57; battle of 
Corinth 57 

Corinthians 146 

Cos 202 

Cottyphus 96, 243 

Cresphontes 114 

Ctesiphon eee to Philip) 210, 213 

Ctesiphon (defendant in case of the 
Crown) 10, 35, 270, 272 

Curses in Senate and Assembly 80, 
81, 173 

Cyrsilus 126 


231; 


D 


Decelean War 57 
Delian contest at Delphi 82, 84 
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Delphi, temple of, pillaged by Pho- 
cians 203, 204, 212; destroyed 
about 373 B.C., rebuilt before 330 
B.C. 239. Inscriptions recently 
found 226, 227 

Demades, envoy to Philip 173, 175; 
peace of 248 

Demomeles 139 

Demosthenes: birth 205; father’s 
death 205; under guardians 205; 
consults Isaeus 206; suit against 
Aphobus 206; voluntary trierarch 
59; speeches ag. Androtion, Lep- 
tines, Timocrates, and Aristocrates 
206, 268; on Symmories and for 
Megalopolis 206; First Philippic 
37, 87, 181, 207, 209; speech for 
Rhodians 207; assaulted by Midias 
208; suit against Midias 208; 
Olynthiacs 209; twice Senator 210, 
251; envoy to Philip 213; speech 
before Philip 214; 2nd embassy to 
Philip 221—223; ransoms prisoners 
222; Second Philippic 47, 87, 228; 
arrests Antiphon 229; speech on 
the Peace 228; opposes Python 
229, 230; discusses Philip’s letter 
231; indicts Aeschines for rapa- 
axpeo Bela Essay IV.; opposes Phili 
in Euboea 231; mission to Corint 
and Achaea 232; speech on Cher- 
sonese 232; Third Philippic 233; 
embassy to Byzantium 233; em- 
bassies to Pelopon. (w. Callias) and 
formation of league ag. Philip 234; 
frees Euboea from tyrants 235; 
receives thanks and crowns from 
Byzantium and Perinthus 236, 237; 
trierarchic reform 61—66, 237; 
speech after seizure of Elatea 109— 
113, 244; negotiations with Thebes 
244; energy after Chaeronea 246, 
247; delivers eulogy on the fallen 
175, 249; speech on the Crown 
249, Essays I. and III. Later 
events (330—322 B.C.) 254. Death 
at Calauria 254 

Dercylus 225 

Dexileos, monument of, w. inscrip- 
tion 57 

Diondas 138, 153 
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Dionysiac Theatre 20 

Diotimus 69 

Documents in text of Dem. 21, 34, 
114 

Dodona, oracle of 156 

Dérpfeld and Reisch on Dionysiac 
Theatre 20 


Elatea, seizure of 90, 97, 103, 106, 


243) 244 : 

Embassies of Athens to Philip (346 
B.C.): First 213—215; cond 
221—223; Third (to Thermop.) 
224, 225, returns to Athens 225, 
sent again to Philip 225, 226 

Empusa, 81 

Epaminondas 14, 58, 201 

Epigram on heroes of Chaeronea (not 
genuine) 177, 178 

Epilogue, Aristotle on 183 

Euboea 42, 43, 47, 48, 50, 145, 146, 
186, 202, 207, 231, 234, 235 

Eubulides, speech against 82 

Eubulus 16, 42, 102; w. Aeschines 
against Philip 210—212 

Euphraeus 231 

Euripides: Hec. 1—3 quoted 165; 
Telephus 43 

Eurybatus af 

Eurydice (Philip’s mother) 214 


F 


Foreign policy of Athens 37, 38, 191 
Fortune 128, 188; of Demosth. 164, 
167—169; of Athens 155—157 


G 


Gildersleeve cited 110 

Glaucothea, mother of Aesch, 81, 159 
Glaucus 194 

Grain imported by Athens 51 

Greek League formed by Philip 248 


H 


Haliartus, battle of 56 

Halonnesus 42, 230, 235 

Halus and Halians 213, 214, 217, 222 
Harmosts and Decarchies of Lysander 


56 
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Hegemon 175 

Hegesippus 230 

Heliastic oath 2, 5, 74 

Hellespont 43, 143, 148, 235—237 

Hero Kadayirys and Hero Physician 
79» 80, Essay VI. 

Hyperides 73, 83, 139, 153, 175, 246 


I 


Illyrians 29, 150 
Infin. w. 76 2, 50 
Iphicrates 58, 214 
Isaeus 206 


K 
Kings of Thrace 150 


L 

Lasthenes 31 
Leuctra, battle of 13, 58. 

insolence ” of Thebes 58 
Long walls of Athens destroyed 56 
Lycidas 126 
Lycophron of Pherae 204 
Lycurgus (Athens) 20, 246 
Lynceus, verse of 165 
Lysander’s governments 56 
Lysicles condemned 163 


“Leuctric 


M 


Mantinea, battle of 58, 201; walls 
of 185 

Manuscripts of oration on the Crown 
Essay VII. 

Marathon, heroes of 129 

Mausolus of Caria 202 

Megalopolis 14, 58, 201, 206, 212, 228 

Megara 43, 56, 145, 146, 190 

Melantus 153 

Messene 14, 58, 201, 228 

Methone 203 

Midias 158, 208, 239 

Munychia 65 

Mysians 43 


N 
Nausicles 69 
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O 


Oath by the heroes of Marathon 129 

Oenomaus 114. Odcen. dpovpatos 149 

Olympias (Philip’s queen) 231 

Olynthiacs of Demosth. 209 

Olynthus and Olynthiac confederacy 
203, 208. Olynthus captured by 
Philip 209, 210 

Onomarchus 204 

Orators demanded by Alexander 27 

Oreus and Eretria freed 47, 234, 235 

Oropus 59 


P 


Peace of Demades 52, 248 

Pella 41, 214, 222 

Peparethus ravaged 42, 235 

Perf. subj., opt., and infin, 16, 20, 21, 
24, 30, 112, 113 

Perillus (of Megara) 31, 182 

Perinthus besieged by Philip 51, 53, 
235, 236 

Phalaecus 212 

Phayllus 204, 212 

Philammon 194 

Philip II. of Macedon: succeeds to 
the throne 202; takes Amphipolis 
202; Amphipolitan War w. Athens 
202, 203; founds Philippi, captures 
Pydna, Potidaea, and Methone 
203; interferes in Thessaly 204; 
aggressions upon Athens 206, 207; 
intrigues in Euboea 207; attacks 
Olynthiac confederation 208; takes 
Olynthus 209, 210; proposes peace 
w. Athens 210; receives Ist em- 
bassy 214; sends embassy to 
Athens 215; receives 2nd embassy 
222; march to Thermopylae 222, 
223; surrender of Phocians to 
225; celebrates victory in Sacred 
War 226; summons Amphictyonic 
Council, and is made a member 
226; celebrates Pythian games 227; 
asks recognition of Athens as an 
Amphictyon 227, 228; at peace 
w. Athens (346—340 B.C.) 228; 
intrigues in Peloponnesus 228; 
sends Python to Athens 229; sends 
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letter to Athens 230; supports 
tyrants in Euboea 231; enters 
Epirus 231; subjugates Thessaly 

- 232; makes Aristotle Alexander’s 
tutor 232; attacks Chersonese 
232; dispute about Halonnesus 
230, 235; ravages Peparethus 235; 
besieges Perinthus and Byzantium 
235, 236; letter to Athens, declaring 
war 236; Scythian expedition 237; 
made general of Amphictyons in 
Amphissian War 242, 243; seizes 
Elatea 243; destroys Amphissa 245; 
proposes peace w. Athens 245; 
victory at Chaeronea 245, 246; 
drunken revels after battle 176; 
sends Demades to Athens 247; 
peace of Demades 248; assassi- 
nated 254, 270 

Philistides at Oreus 48, 231; killed 


234 

Philochares, brother of Aesch. 194 

Philocrates, peace of 210—221 

Philomelus 203 

Phocian (Sacred) War 13, 14, 23— 
25, 203, 212, 213, 227 

Phocians plunder temple of Delphi 
203, 212; send envoys to Philip 
222; surrender Thermopylae to 
Philip 25, 225; punishment of 226, 
227; records of payments ‘of fine 
226 

Phocion 91, 173, 207, 236, 248 

Phrynon of Rhamnus 210 

Pindar quoted 183 

Pluperfect in -ecv and -» 16, 17 

Plutarchus of Eretria 207 

Pnyx at Athens 107 

Polybius cited 181 

Porthmus destroyed 43, 231 

Potidaea 42, 203, 209 

Prisoners ransomed by Demosth. 
165, 166 

Property tax 158 

Proxenus 213, 221 

Prytanes, Proedri, etc. 106—108 

Pydna 42, 202, 203 

Pythian games in 346 B.C, 227 

Pythocles 175 

Python at Athens 85, 229, 230 
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R 


Rhodes 202, 272 
River battle 135, 245 


S 


Salamis 129. Ships in battle of 147 

Scythian exped. of Philip 237 

Senate and Assembly summoned by 
Prytanes 106, 107 

Serrhium, etc. 19, 42 

Simonides, epigram on heroes of 
Marathon 179 

Simus of Larissa 31 

Solon 5; poem of 156 

Sosicles 153 

Sparta invaded by Epaminondas 201 

Statesman and ouxoddyryns compared 
117 

Subj. and fut. indic. contrasted 110; 
subj. and opt. 94 

Symmories, leaders of 61, 62, 108 

Symmories, speech on 13, 37, 206 

Synod of allies of Athens 16; reso- 
lution of 217, 218 


T 


Talent (Attic), modern value of 205 
Tamynae, battle of 208 
Taurosthenes of Chalcis 231 
Telephus 43 

Theagenes 185 
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Theatre, Dionysiac 20 

Thebes after Leuctra 58; feeling of 
Demosth. towards 13; coolness 
of Thebes and Thessaly towards 
Philip in 339 B.c. 92, 238; Thebes 
allied w. Athens in 339 B.C. 244; 
Athenian army in 133, 134; de- 
stroyed by Alexander 13, 27, 28 

Themison of Eretria 59 

Theoric fund 68 

Thermopylae, Philip checked at 23, 
69, 205, 206; surrender of, by 
Phocians 25, 225 

Theseum 79, 278 

Thrace, kings of 150 

Thracian gold mines 19 

Thrasybulus of Collytus 137 

Timarchus, trial of 274 

Timolaus 31 

Toxaris 79; see Essay VI. 

Triballi 29, 237 

Tribute of Athens 145 

Trierarchs 59, 63. Trierarchic re- 
form of Dem. 61—66 

Tromes (Atrometus) 81 


WwW 


War between Philip and Athens 
(Amphipolitan) 15, 202, 203; re- 
newed in 340 B.C. 44, 45, 236 

Winter battle (339—338 B.C.) 97; 
135» 245- 
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